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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


BUSINESS  SCENE 

!  I  Notes  on  School  Finances  —  One 
critical  problem  in  some  areas  is 
finding  a  way  to  finance  schools  in 
towns  where  Government  projects 
have  removed  vast  properties  from 
taxation  yet  brought  in  thousands 
of  workers’  families  for  whose  chil¬ 
dren  schools  are  necessary. 

•  Indications.  A  bill  before  Con¬ 
gress  would  provide  relief  for  these 
overburdened  school  districts  to  the 
tune  of  some  $30,000,000  a  year. 
Any  hitch  that  may  develop  will 
probably  snag  on  the  problem  of 
which  agency  will  have  charge  of 
issuing  grants.  Educators  favor  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  but  many 
Congressmen  prefer  to  assign  the 
program  to  Jess  Larson’s  General 
Services  Administration. 

•  Pennsylvania  Pattern.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  an  answer  to  a  unique 
constitutional  problem  may  suggest 
answers  for  other  states.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Constitution  requires  pub¬ 
lic  referendum  on  any  state  debt  of 
more  than  $1  million.  The  state 
can’t  build  many  schools  at  that 
rate. 

So,  Republican  Governor  James 
H.  Duff  has  picked  up  and  expanded 
an  idea  that  his  Democratic  prede¬ 
cessor,  the  Honorable  George  Earle, 
had  initiated  to  get  around  the  same 
problem:  creation  of  a  state  author¬ 
ity  to  finance  high- cost  projects 
and  then  rent  them  back  to  the  state 
or  local  communities,  with  the  prop¬ 
erty  returning  to  the  state  or  com¬ 
munity  once  the  rents  have  equalled 
the  costs.  Governor  Duff  has  organ¬ 
ized  three  such  authorities:  (1) 
“General  State  Authority,”  for  con¬ 
struction  of  new  hospitals,  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  state  teachers  colleges, 
dredging  rivers,  etc.;  (2)  “Highway 
,  and  Bridge  Authority,”  to  build  $40 
million  worth  of  highways  and 


bridges;  and  (3)  the  “Public  School 
Building  Authority.” 

The  function  of  the  last  is  to  build 
local  school  buildings  for  districts 
that  can’t  finance  them.  The  author¬ 
ity  provides  the  money  and  awards 
the  contracts,  but  the  towns  get  a 
good  deal  of  leeway.  The  school 
boards  pick  their  architects  and  de¬ 
sign  their  own  buildings — but  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  and  the  authority. 
Then  the  school  district  rents  its 
building  until  it  is  paid  for. 

•  Tapering  Off.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  next  decade  will  see  a  need 
for  more  school  construction  than 
did  the  last  2V2  decades  together, 
the  dollar  volume  of  new  construc¬ 
tion  is  decreasing.  In  1946,  the  first 
peace  year,  $125  million  worth  of 
new  schools  were  started;  in  1947, 
earth  was  broken  for  $315  million 
worth;  in  1948,  the  figure  doubled 
to  $705  million;  in  1949,  the  figure 
decreased  just  slightly,  apparently 
leveling  off.  Washington  educators 
are  worried:  School  needs  require 
$1  billion  a  year  for  at  least  ten 
years.  Government  help  is  bogging 
down  over  the  help-parochial- 
schools-too?  issue. 

■  Outlook  for  June  Graduates — The 
picture  is  glummer  than  it  has  been 
for  years,  for  the  number  of  un¬ 
employed  is  steadily  increasing  even 
though  the  number  of  employed 
appears  to  have  stabilized  around 
59  millions.  The  “new  labor  force” — 
graduates  and  those  who  leave 
school — is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  new  jobs  are  being  created  to 
utilize  this  force. 

Hence,  (a)  prospects  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  bright;  (b)  businessmen 
are  using  this  fact  to  ask  for  tax  re¬ 
lief  so  that  they  will  have  more 
money  for  capital  investment  and 
plant  expansion;  (c)  President  Tru¬ 
man  is  seeking  ways  to  spur  the 


growth  of  small  businesses;  and  (d) 
educators  are  cautioning  students 
that  they  must  reach  higher  stand¬ 
ards,  have  a  merchandisable  job 
offering,  and  be  ready  to  compete 
with  experienced  workers. 

Straws  in  the  wind: 

•  Washington  D.E.  authorities 
have  found  a  way  to  authorize  pay¬ 
ment  of  less  than  the  new  75-cents- 
an-hour  rate  for  trainees  employed 
by  firms  engaging  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  possible  to  get  a  certifi¬ 
cate  authorizing  payment  of  56  V4 
cents  an  hour  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances. 

•  Present  high  consumer  demand, 
which  naturally  supports  the  job 
market,  shows  no  serious  signs  of 
falling  off.  Retail  dollar  volume  re¬ 
mains  steady  in  total;  but  gains  of 
about  18  per  cent  in  autos  and  acces¬ 
sories,  14  per  cent  in  furniture,  and 
12  per  cent  in  lumber  and  other 
building  materials  are  offset  by 
such  reductions  as  the  big  9  per  cent 
drop  in  apparel  and  general  “soft 
goods”  merchandise. 

The  rate  of  personal  income  is 
running  a  little  ahead  of  last  year’s 
$211.9  billion;  add  to  this  the  G.I. 
refund  checks,  and  it  looks  as 
though  1950  income  will  touch  $220 
billion.  Nevertheless,  a  lot  of  bills 
are  being  paid  and  many  persons 
are  making  heavy,  bank  deposits; 
so  retailers  cannot  count  on  all  of 
the  $220  billion  for  immediate  con¬ 
sumer  demand. 

•  The  coal  situation,  which  always 
maintains  a  touch-and-go  control  of 
prosperity  and  employment,  is  not 
too  healthy  despite  the  spring  peace 
pact  of  Lewis  and  the  operators. 
New  England,  for  example,  will 
probably  get  natural  gas,  via  a  pipe 
line,  by  the  end  of  1951 — one  more 
of  an  increasing  number  of  blows 
(oil,  diesel,  etc.)  to  the  coal  indus¬ 
try. 
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In  better  schools 
wherever  you  go . . . 
IDENTIC  practice 
filing  sets 


Miss  Rose  Leske,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  teacher,  says:  “ITe  have  used 
Remington  Rand  Identic  Practice 
Sets  since  1924.  These  same  sets  are 
still  in  use,  and  have  been  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  many  have  been  added 
as  enrollment  increased.^* 


.  . .  for  the  name  IDENTIC ~ai 


FREE  Showing  of  Filing  Movie. 
Our  full-color  motion  picture  on  fil¬ 
ing,  “It  Must  Be  Somewhere!” 
dramatizes  filing  problems  in  actual 
business,  and  will  interest  your  stu¬ 
dents.  Use  the  coupon. 


Class  in  Filing  at  John  Marshall  High  School,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
using  Identic  Practice  Filing  Sets. 


reasons  Yes,  wherever  you  go,  you  find  Identic  sets  used 
for  filing  practice.  That’s  natural— for  the  outstanding  advantages  of 
Identic  help  teachers  and  students  everywhere.  Among  these  a«lvan- 
tages  are : 

1.  Identic  sets  provide  thorough  practice  in  all  filing  systems. 
Materials  and  prohleins  are  similar  to  those  of  real  business,  giving 
realistic  preparation  for  any  filing  requirement. 

2.  Identic  sets  give  you  economy;  they  last  for  decades  — often 
cutting  equipment  costs  to  less  than  per  student. 

3.  Identic  sets  bring  you  8  free  aids  that  save  your  time  and  help 
you  in  testing,  gra<ling,  and  visual  instruction. 


In  short.  Identic  will  cut  your  costs,  save  your  time,  train  your  students 
thoroughly  in  modern  filing  methods.  Send  the  coupon  today  for 
full  information. 
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•  The  nation's  labor  unions,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  joblessness  is  as  high 
as  12  per  cent  or  more  in  a  third  of 
the  nation’s  main  industrial  areas, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se¬ 
curity  agree  that  the  outlook  is  fore¬ 
boding,  that  “a  significant  reduction 
in  the  very  substantial  labor  sur¬ 
pluses  in  most  areas  [looks]  doubt¬ 
ful.” 

•  Such  figures  and  statements 
must  always  be  interpreted  doubly: 
first,  the  local  scene;  secondly,  the 
national  scene.  Everyone  does  the 
first;  not  enough  do  the  second.  The 
local  scene,  which  is  the  primary 
source  of  job  opportunity  for  this 
June’s  graduates,  cannot  withstand 
for  any  long  period  of  time  the  stress 
and  strain  of  economic  conditions 
beyond  the  local  boundary  line. 

i  Things  Businessmen  Talk  About — 

•  Christmas  savings  in  1949 
totalled  about  $900  million,  the 
Christmas  clubbing  of  10.7  million 
persons  using  5,900  banks.  Speed 
for  the  Christmas  rush. 

•  Union  capitalization,  according 
to  a  study  by  Business  Week,  totals 
$339  million  for  50  unions  represent¬ 
ing  11,691,600  of  the  nation’s  16  mil¬ 
lion  unionized  workers.  But,  adding 
on  the  figures  that  have  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  (like  fraternal  insurances,  in¬ 
ternational  organization  coffers,  and 
so  on),  the  total  comes  close  to  a 
billion  dollars. 

•  The  future  of  super  markets? 
Lansing  P.  Shield,  president  of  the 
Grand  Union  Company,  told  food- 
chain  operators  that  6,000  new  super 
markets  will  be  needed  in  the  next 
decade.  Mounting  family  incomes 
and  increasing  food  consumption  per 
person  are  the  basis  of  his  prediction. 

•  You  can  buy  a  railroad  station, 
if  you  like,  and  get  it  cheap.  Some 
railroads,  like  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road,  are  unloading  stations  to  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  convert  them  into 
shopping  centers;  then  the  railroad 
pays  a  modest  fee  for  using  part  of 
the  station  ensemble  for  its  passen¬ 
gers.  Thus,  railroads  reduce  taxes 
without  reducing  services;  and  they 
get  some  cash  returned;  meanwhile, 
business  entrepreneurs  set  up  a 
whole  new  community  shopping 
center. 

•  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  business¬ 
men  view  statehood  as  the  best 
break  since  the  invention  of  the  dog 
sled  and  the  pineapple.  Statehood 
would  increase  Federal  aid,  reduce 
discrimination  in  tariffs  and  quotas 

such,  stimulate  population 
growth,  and  bring  dozens  of  other 
advantages  (only  partially  offset  by 
®  probable  higher  local  taxation) 


Alexander  S.  Massell  .  .  .  Silver  Jubilee 


for  businessmen  and  other  citizens 
alike. 

•  The  housing  boom  not  only  is 
still  booming  but  may  even  increase. 
A  recent  study  indicates  a  need  of 
4,425,000  dwelling  units  in  the  next 
three  years — an  annual  average  of 
1,475,000.  That’s  enough  to  keep 
the  housing  industry  rocketing  along 
at  a  terrific  clip  at  least  until  1952 
and  probably  much  longer. 


PEOPLE 


■  25  Years  of  Central  Commercial — 
New  York  City’s  famous  Central 
Commercial  High  School  is  this 
month  celebrating  the  silver  an¬ 
niversary  of  its  founding  and  its 
continuous  administration  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Alexander  S.  Massell. 

•  The  celebration,  in  addition  to 
honoring  the  school,  features  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  distinguished 
service  of  Mr.  Massell:  (a)  jubilee 
banquet  in  his  honor,  (b)  honorary 
membership  in  Delta  Pi  Epsilon’s 
N.Y.U.  chapter,  and  (c)  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  testimonial  scroll  from 
members  of  the  C.E.A.  of  New  York 
City.  Said  C.E.A.,  “On  the  occasion 
of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  his  school 
and  his  principalship,  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  forty-eighth  year  of 
distinguished  service  to  the  New 
York  City  schools,  we  are  happy  to 
present  this  expression  of  our  warm 
appreciation  and  deep  respect.” 

•  Author  -  Principal  -  Lecturer 
Massell  was  a  pioneer  in  the  in¬ 
tegrated-laboratory-project  method 
of  teaching  bookkeeping  and  ste¬ 
nography  and  one  of  the  first  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  clerical  training.  He 
has  been  president  of  EBTA,  CEA, 


Joseph  Gruber  .  .  .  CEA  President 


and  many,  many  other  business-ed¬ 
ucation  and  vocational  associations. 


GROUPS 


■  Gruber  Heads  CEA — New  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commercial  Education 
Association  of  New  York  City  and 
Vicinity,  elected  at  the  sprin'^time 
convention  held  recently  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  is  Joseph  Gruber, 
first  assistant  at  New  York’s  Cen¬ 
tral  Commercial  High  School.  Other 
officers:  Nathan  Baltor,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Mildred  Allison,  second 
vice-president;  Margaret  Killelea, 
secretary;  and  Morton  Fuchs, 
treasurer. 

■  Convention  Calendar — 

•  April  24-26:  Mid-western  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools  Association,  Radisson 
Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

•  May  6:  Eastern  meeting  of 
Pennsylvania  Business  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  York. 


SCHOOLS 


■  Summer  Conferences — In  addition 
to  rich  programs  in  summer  ses¬ 
sions,  several  institutions  are  this 
summer  featuring  special  confer¬ 
ences.  Purpose:  to  draw  name  per¬ 
sonalities  to  campuses,  with  attend¬ 
ant  publicity;  to  enrich  the  regular 
values  of  summer  school;  and  to 
provide  leadership  and  service  to 
the  school’s  ‘community  and  area 
business  teachers. 

•  University  of  North  Dakota: 
Second  International  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Conference,  for  business 
educators  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and 
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Both  the  Esterbrook  Pen  barrel  and  the 
special  1555  Renew-Point  are  fully  Gregg- 
Approved  for  Gregg  Shorthand. 


Should  you  ever  damage  the  point  on  your 
Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen,  you  can  replace  it  yourself 
— instantly — without  sending  the  pen  back 
to  the  factory!  All  pen  counters  carry 

Gregg-Approved  Renew-Points  . 
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young  sensation  In  the  typing  world  is 
nine-y*ar-old  Jay  Smith,  termed  a  phenomenal 
pupil  by  Ira  D.  Shoop  of  Norristown  Business 
Collaga,  Pennsylvania.  Jay  reached  20  words 
a  minute  in  speed  tests — after  only  two  months' 
instruction.  Taught  on  a  standard  typewriter, 
Jay  mastered  the  work  so  quickly  that  it  was 
necessary  to  give  him  advanced  material.  Says 
Jay,  "I  just  like  to  typewrite." 


Canada,  at  Grand  Forks  on  June  5-7. 
Speakers:  Norman  P.  Saksvig, 
W.  W.  Lewis,  E.  A.  Zelliot,  and  G. 
Henry  Richert. 

e  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute:  Two- week  business 
education  workshop  devoted  to  lec¬ 
tures,  discussions,  group  meetings, 
and  personal  conferences  on  teach¬ 
ing  techniques  on  June  19-30.  Coun¬ 
selors:  Dr.  George  Eberhart,  W.  S. 
Barnhart,  Charles  E.  Zoubek,  V.  E. 
Breidenbaugh,  George  Wagoner, 
and  Paul  F.  Muse. 

e  University  of  South  Dakota: 
Business  Teachers  Clinic  on  June 
8  and  9.  Intensive  “refresher  course” 
in  teaching  methods.  Speakers:  Dr. 
Vernon  A.  Musselman,  Rosalie 
Van  Sickel,  R.  H.  Noll,  and  W.  W. 
Lewis. 

a  North  Texas  State  College  and 
Texas  State  College  for  Women: 
Third  Annual  Business  Education 
Conference  at  Denton,  on  June  8 
and  9.  Speakers:  Dr.  James  W. 
Edgar,  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Hughes, 
Earl  G.  Nicks,  Robert  E.  Slaugh¬ 
ter,  Dr.  Marion  M.  Lamb,  M.  A. 
Browning,  and  Madeline  S.  Strony. 

•  Highlands  University:  Second 
Southwest  Conference  at  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico,  on  June  16  and  17. 
Speakers:  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Ver¬ 
non  Payne,  and  others  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

*  Two  “Firsts”  at  Columbia  — 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  feature  two  unique  courses 
this  summer  —  BEW  believes  they 
Me  iirsts: 

•  A  Demonstration  Class  in  Typing 
^Electric  Machines.  The  course  will 
i>e  conducted  by  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe. 
Machines  for  the  course  have  been 
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NEW! 


NECESSARY! 


especially  provided  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

•  A  Demonstration  Class  in  Ad¬ 
vanced  Gregg  Simplified.  Teachers 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  a 
team  of  experts  teach  an  advanced 
course  in  Gregg  Simplified.  Students 
in  the  demonstration  class  will  be 
high  school  pupils  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  year  of  instruction 
in  the  revised  system.  Instructors 
will  be  Louis  A.  Leslie,  first  week; 
Charles  E.  Zoubek,  second  week; 
Doctor  Rowe,  third  week;  Dr. 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  fourth  week; 
Doctor  Rowe,  fifth  week;  and  Wal¬ 
lace  Bowman,  sixth  week.  After  | 
each  demonstration  session,  the  in-  | 
structor  will  explain  to  the  observ-  ; 
ing  teacher  group  the  how  and  why 
of  procedures  used.  i 

■  Detroit  Commercial  Has  48th  | 
Birthday — On  March  1,  students  at-  j 
tending  Detroit  Commercial  College  . 
lined  up  outside  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  R.  J.  Maclean  to  express  hap¬ 
py  returns  of  the  day:  It  was  the' 
school’s  48th  birthday.  All  day  long,  | 
alumni  —  representing  every  class  j 
since  1905 — stopped  in  to  help  cele-  ! 
brate.  Alumni  and  students  gave  j 
speeches  and  accolades  to  the  school  ! 
in  a  special  Founder’s  Day  assembly. 
High  note  was  reading  of  a  congrat¬ 
ulatory  telegram  from  the  Honor¬ 
able  Edward  Blake  Winter,  found-  | 
er  of  the  institution.  I 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS 


■  All  about  the  Navy — A  150-page 
kit,  “United  States  Navy  Occupa¬ 
tional  Handbook,”  complete  with 
descriptions  of  67  types  of  naval  ca¬ 
reers,  a  wall  chart,  and  after-Navy 
job  information  is  available  to 
schools  that  ask  for  it  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Washing¬ 
ton  25.  Throughout  the  material, 
readers,  presumably  high  school 
students,  are  urged  to  “stay  in 
school,  finish  your  education,  then 
volunteer”  for  a  career  in  the  Navy. 

■  Open  to  the  Public  —  Should 
school  performances,  plays,  athletic 
contests  be  free  to  the  public  that 
provides  the  schools?  Most  schools 
do  charge  admissions;  but  in  Clay¬ 
ton,  Missouri,  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  made  all  such  activities 
open  to  the  public. 

Exceptions:  student  money-rais¬ 
ing  affairs  or  cases  in  which  the 
faculty  agree  that  money  manage¬ 
ment  is  part  of  the  business-training 
program. 

■  Miscellaneous  Headlines — Topics 


Recommended  and 
adopted  by 
High  Schools 

Colleges 

and 


Universities 


Nontipping 

ALLEN 
TYPING 
DEMONSTRATION  TABLE 


Steel  from  top  to  bottom  for  solid,  permanent 
joints  ...  a  top  wide  enough  for  a  typewriter 
AND  the  text  .  .  .  with  a  square,  nontipping 
base  .  .  .  just  the  demonstration  table  for 
teachers  who  KNOW  HOW— SHOW  HOW. 

Constructed  of  steel,  finished  in  olive-green 
balced  enamel,  rests  on  four  costers,  one  with 
toe-touch  lock.  It  measures  18"x26"  at  base. 
15''x24''  at  top.  The  height  can  be  set  instant¬ 
ly  to  perfect  adjustment — from  27"  to  51  Vi". 
Two  detachable  storage  drawers  and  braces 
also  available. 


Mail  your  order  or  inquiry  today  to: 

H.  M.  ALLEN  CO. 

Hartford,  Wisconsin 


Shorthand  with 

a  smile  — 

Tima  .ted  Tide 

-2^  ^  - 

—y  ~ 

from 

lull 


Create  just  the  right  atmosphere  for 
learning  with  this  gay  pocket-sized 
book.  Sixty  fun-packed  pages  of 
anecdotes,  witty  sayings,  poems,  and 
amusing  stories  about  famous  people 
— written  in  Shorthand  Simplified. 
Illustrated  and  colorfully  bound  in 
sturdy  artcraft  paper,  The  Gregg 
Scrap  Book  will  make  your  class  a 
real  occasion! 

Only  $3.50  a  dozen  or  35c  each. 
Order  directly  from 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 

330  West  42nd  St.  N.Y.C..  18 
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Here’s  your  opportunity  to  equip  your  classrooms  with 
IBM  Electric  Typewriters — at  a  special  low  price.  Train  your 
pupils  for  the  machines  they’ll  be  using  in  their  secretarial 
and  typing,  jobs.  IBM  Typewriters  are  used  in  more  offices 
than  any  other  make  of  electric  typewriter. 

Send  in  the  coupon  today  for  detailed  information. 
INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


IBM,  Dept.  D 

590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  information  on  the  IBM 
Electric  Typewriter  offer  to  schools. 


Name _ 

School_ 

Address, 
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Books  of  enduring  value 
that  belong  in  the  profes-  ' 
sional  library  of  every 
business  teacher  and  every 
school  administrator: 

Blanchard 

Twenty  Shortcuts  to  Short¬ 
hand  Speed,  Second  Edition 
. 123  pp.  List,  $1.80 

Haas 

Distributive  Education,  Second 
Edition  .  317  pp.  List,  $3.00 

Haynes  and  Humphrey 

Research  Applied  to  Business 

Education  . 

. 224  pp.  List,  $3.00 

Horn  and  Peterson 

The  Basic  Vocabulary  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Letters  . 

. 235  pp.  List,  $3.00 

Leslie 

Methods  of  Teaching  Tran¬ 
scription  . 

. 369  pp.  List,  $3.00 

Selby 

The  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping 
. 304  pp.  List,  $3.00 

Strong 

The  Organization,  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  Supervision  of 

Business  Education . 

. 356  pp.  List,  $3.00 

Tonne 

Principles  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  . 568  pp.  List,  $3.50 

Tonne,  Popham,  &  Freeman 

Methods  of  Teaching  Business 
Subjects  .  438  pp.  List,  $3.50 

order  from  nearest  office 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18 
111  North  Canal  Street,  Chicago  6 
68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco  4 
2210  Pacific  Avenue,  Dallas  1 
50  York  Street,  Toronto  1 
51  Russell  Square,  London  W.C.  1 


M  or/i/  With-  I'huld 

MIDGET  TYPEWRITER.  Shown  here  in  contrast  with  a  standard-sized  machine,  a  new  midget 
machine  has  been  developed  by  the  Zeuzem  Brothers  of  Frankfurt,  Germany.  Differing  from 
the  conventional  machine,  the  keyboard  works  as  the  carriage  while  the  roller  is  stationary. 


Many  G.I.  students  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  that  special  provision, 
and  such  students  may  be  able, 
therefore,  to  get  extended  schooling. 

Students  who  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  special  provision  can  re¬ 
fund  the  subsistence  for  such  leave 
periods  and  then  get  extensions  of 
both  tuition  and  subsistence  for 
similar  intervals. 

It  is  believed  by  VA  that  many 
G.I.  students  dropping  out  of  school 
do  not  know  of  these  provisions  and 
do  not  realize  that  they  may  be  able 
to  get  more  help.  The  local  VA  offices 
can  give  full  details. 

■  NOMA  Surveys  Office  Salaries 
— According  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  New  York  City  chapter  of 
NOMA,  among  150  large  firms, 
representing  21  types  of  businesses 
and  25,760  employees,  the  following 
are  average  year’s  end  weekly 
salaries  in  New  York.  The  1948  fig¬ 
ure  is  cited  for  comparisons. 


educators  are  discussing  these  days: 

•  Keep  ’Em  Home.  More  than  200 
Georgia  cities  and  towns  have  joined 
in  an  effort  to  stop  the  migration  of 
their  young  people  to  other  areas — 
by  providing  better  employment  op¬ 
portunities,  going  out  to  obtain  new 
industries  for  communities,  improv¬ 
ing  community  recreation  and  living 
facilities,  and  so  on. 

•  Labor  School.  The  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  has 
set  up  a  training  school  for  labor 
organization  officers,  first  of  its  kind. 

The  school  is  open  to  members  of 
the  union  21  to  30  years  old  and  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  full-time  labor 
officials  and  representatives.  Tuition 
is  free;  employment  after  gradua¬ 
tion  is  guaranteed. 

The  course  includes  economics, 
law,  labor  relations,  union  organiza¬ 
tion,  history  of  labor,  and  field  work 
—such  as  participation  in  collective 
bargaining  meetings,  and  so  on. 

•  Degrees  for  Junior  Colleges? 
That’s  the  question  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  is  discussing. 
At  stake:  whether  the  junior  col¬ 
leges  and  technical  institutions  of 
the  state  should  be  authorized  to 
grant  A.S.  (Associate  in  Science) 
and  A. A.  (Associate  in  Arts)  degrees 
to  two-year  graduates. 

*  To  Help  G.I.’s  Finish — The  Veter¬ 
ans  Administration  regulations  for 
G.I.  students  allow  a  full-time  col¬ 
lege  student  15  days’  leave  at  the 
end  of  each  enrollment  period  and 
pay  him  subsistence  for  that  leave. 


Junior  Typist  . $36  $34 

File  Clerk  .  37  34 

Senior  Typist  .  43  40 

Junior  Stenographer .  40  40 

Senior  Stenographer .  48  46 

Secretary-Stenographer  ...  53  51 

Private  Secretary  .  62  59 

The  position  of  private  secretary 
showed  the  widest  range — all  the 
way  from  $35  to  over  $100  a  week. 

Comment  by  survey  team:  “There 
is  a  significant  trend  toward  basing 
salary  progression  on  merit  rather 
than  on  seniority.” 


Univei 
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“If  you’re  a  teacher,  you  never  can  tell  what’s 
going  to  happen  next. 

“Six  months  ago,  I  started  to  teach  typing.  Hon- 


nates  retyping  for  spacing  errors.  Shows  exactly 
how  many  lines  remain  to  be  typed.  And  the  magic 
scale  makes  typing  easier,  neater  and  faster. 


estly.  I’m  not  conceited  but  I  thought  I  knew  most 
of  the  answers  .  .  .  until  one  of  my  pretty  young 
things  stopped  me  cold. 

‘Why  don’t  we  use  Webster’s  MultiKopy  Mi¬ 
crometric  Carbon  Paper  with  its  swell  numbered 
edge  in  our  class,’  she  asked.  ‘I  don’t  know,  Jane,’ 
I  replied.  ‘I  guess  I  never  thought  about  it.’ 

“Well,  that’s  how  I  happened  to  buy  some.  And 
I’m  awfully  glad  I  did.  Frankly,  I  wouldn’t  be  with- 


“This  experience  also  showed  me  what  every  vet-  ^ 
eran  teacher  knows:  Your  students  can  teach  you 
plenty.” 

South 

Conscientious  teachers  want  their  students  to  Twc 
know  how  to  use  this  typing  aid  before  they  are  Dep 
graduated.  Then  students  are  better  prepared  to 
step  into  any  office  and  make  good.  Next  time  you  u.vive 
need  long  lasting  carbon  paper  for  your  class,  ask 
your  stationery  dealer  for  Webster’s  Micrometric. 


out  Webster’s  now.  Its  exclusive  scale  edge  elimi-  It  costs  no  more  than  other  high  quality  sheets! 


F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

6  Amherst  Street,  Cambridge  42,  Massachusetts 
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SummerSchoolSupplement 


ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  College,  Tempe.  Two 
terms:  June  5-July  8;  July  10-August  12. 
E.  J.  Hilkcrt,  Head,  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  Department;  J.  Bryce  Sardiga. 

CALIFORNIA 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Two  terms:  June  26-August  4; 
August  7-September  1.  John  D.  Cooke, 
Director;  Dr.  J.  Frances  Henderson.  Act¬ 
ing  Department  Head. 

ILLINOIS 

Gregg  College,  Chicago.  Three  one-week 
seminars  on  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 
Methods:  July  17-21;  July  24-28;  July 
31-August  4.  Paul  M.  Pair,  Director. 

IOWA 

American  Institute  of  Business,  Des 
Moines.  Terms  start  June  5  and  June  12. 
E.  0.  Fenton,  President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University,  Boston.  July  10-Au¬ 
gust  19.  Atlee  L.  Percy,  Director. 

NEBRASKA 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  June  6- 
July  28.Jane  Stewart.  Assistant  Professor. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Rider  College,  Trenton.  June  14-August 
16.  Bookkeeping  Workshop  June  28- 
June  30.  Assistant  Registrar. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  June 
26-August  4;  August  7-September  15. 
Office  of  the  Registrar. 

TEXAS 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas. 
Two  terms:  June  5-July  18;  July  19- 
August  29.  Mrs.  Virginia  Baker  Long, 
Department  Head. 

UTAH 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  June 
19-August  30.  Harold  W.  Bentley,  Dean ; 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brown,  Department  Head. 

VIRGINIA 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory.  Two 
terms:  June  19-July  22;  June  19-August 
19.  Dr.  Marius  Blesi,  Director. 

WISCONSIN 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  June 
23-August  18.  Institute  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  July  24-July  26.  Director  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Session. 


The 

UUEGG  COLLEGE 

mTENSIVE 

i"  GREGG 

Shorthand  Simplified 

Featuring  the  authors 


Summer 


Seiili 


*“'TESLIEV 


ZOUBEK 


Three  one-w€*ok  seminars  in  each  of  which 
there  will  be  lectures,  di-scussions,  and 
specific  instructions  in  teaching. 

Beginning  and  Advanced  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified 

Transcription 

Typewriting 

F.ach  seminar  will  run  for  a  period  of  one 
week. 


July  17-21 


July  24-28 


High  School  and 
College  Instructors 

High  School  and 
College  Instructors 


*  July  31-Au9ust  4  Private  Business  ♦ 

School  Instructors 

*  * 

^  Registration  Fee — $10  ^ 

a  For  full  details  write  at  once  to:  « 

»  PAUL  M.  PAIR,  Director  ^ 

*  THE  GREGG  COLLEGE  • 

'*•  37  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  III.  * 


SIX  WEEKS-JUNE  26  to  AUGUST  4  I 
FOUR  WEEKS-AUGUST  7  to  SEPT.  1 
TEN  WEEKS-JUNE  26  to  SEPTEMBER  1 

The  shortage  of  qualified  business  teach¬ 
ers  indicates  promotional  possibilities  for 
those  with  advanced  degrees. 

Reduced  tuition  rates  ore  provided  for 
teachers  in  active  service. 

SPECIAL  OFFERINGS:  Practicums 
and  workshops  in  which  the  student 
can  study,  under  expert  supervision, 
those  phases  of  Business  Education 
that  interest  him  most.  New  Speed- 
Typing  techniques  and  psychology. 

OFFERINGS:  Typing,  Shorthand,  Fil¬ 
ing,  Selling,  Office  Machines,  Business 
Education  Methods  in  Various  Fields, 
Supervision  and  Organization  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Office  Management, 
Accounting,  Business  Law,  Economics, 
Finance,  Personnel  Management, 
Trade  Sc  Transportation.  Strong  sup¬ 
porting  courses  in  Education  and  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts. 

Write  for  Summer  Session  Bulletin 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  7,  California 


easier  to  teach  with  a  KARLO 

J  TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

Now  you  can  show  your  students  the  proper  typing 
techniques  in  view  of  the  entire  class.  Your  teach- 
ing  is  easier — student  learning  is  faster  when  a 
Karlo  Stand  is  used  as  a  demonstration  instrument. 

Designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  audio-visual 
training  tool,  the  Karlo  Stand  features  a  wide  range 
of  adjustability  from  35  to  48  inches.  The  use  of 
oHEpliw  ^  eliminates  wobble  while  free  rolling 

I  caster  wheels  make  it  easily  portable  and  permit 

I  turning  in  all  directions. 

[j  Built  of  all  metal  construction  except  for  wood 

l|  top,  this  convenient  stand  uses  floor  space  equal 

JL  to  approximately  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 

"fir  machine  it  supports.  Models  are  available  in  several 

I  enameled  metal  finishes.  Send  coupon  for  full 

I  KARL  MFG.  COMPANY 

Ionia  Avenue,  S.  W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


SATISFIED  KARLO  USERS  SAY: 

“We  have  found  this  demonstration 
stand  to  be  very  satisfactory  and 
a  most  helpful  aid  to  effective  teach¬ 
ing.” — Assistant  Professor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  of  a  large  midwestern 
university. 

“My  teaching  is  certainly  easier  and 
I’m  sure  that  my  students  are  re¬ 
ceiving  greater  benefits.” — Business 
teacher  of  an  eastern  prep  school. 


Karl  Manufacturing  Company 
34  Ionia  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 
Gentlemen ; 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on  all 
available  models  of  the  Karlo  Typewriter 
Demonstration  Stand.  Thank  you. 


ADDRESS 


CITY  . STATE. 


LMAY.  1950 


.increase  their  typing  skill 
with  extra  practice  at  home... 


Simply  rent  an  Underwood 
Standard  Office  Typewriter 

(MANUFACTURBR’S  LATE  MODEL) 

...at  very  modest  cost 
per  month! 


Get  the  most  out  of  your  typewriting  course. 
Ask  your  local  Underwood  sales  office  for  full  ren¬ 
tal  information  concerning . . .  SPECIAL  RENTAL 
RATES  TO  STUDENTS. 

Do  it  today  ...  so  your  students  will  lose  no  time 
in  ranking  high  in  their  class  work. 


Practice  at  home  should  easily  add  25  per  cent  to 
their  typing  efficiency  and  speed  .  .  .  judging  from 
the  experience  of  many  successful  students. 

They’ll  gain  those  needed  extra  hours  of  typing 
by  renting  an  Underwood  .  .  .  the  same  type  of 
machine  they  use  in  school,  and  most  likely  will 
use  in  their  future  office  typing. 


©  l»50 


Underwood  Corporation 


Typewriters  . . .  Adding  Machines  . . .  Accounting 
Machines  . . .  Carbon  Paper _ Ribbons 


One  Parle  Avenue 


New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  Street 
Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


Rent  from  Underwood 


.  .  .  TYPEWRITER  LEADER  OF  THE  WORLD 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Funds  for  Your  Department  lamentations  in  the  world  won’t 

”  help  you  get  those  new  business  machines, 

supplies,  typing  tables,  and  other  things  that  the  expansion  of  your  de¬ 
partment  warrants.  But  a  carefully  prepared  and  statistically  defended 
departmental  budget  can  achieve  miracles.  So,  Doctor  Schneider  provides 
here  some  forthright  counsel  on — 


How  to  Build  a  Budset  for  the 
Business  Education  Department 


ARNOLD  E.  SCHNEIDER 
Head,  Department  of  Business  Studies 
Western  Michigan  College  of  Education 

The  allocation  of  money  in  an 
educational  system  is,  to  many  of  us, 
a  complicated  and  somewhat  myste¬ 
rious  process.  Budget  talk  among 
teachers  generally  runs  the  gamut 
from,  “The  wheel  that  squeaks  the 
loudest  gets  the  most  grease”  to  “If 
it  isn’t  for  the  school  plant,  the 
band,  or  athletics — the  answer  is 
‘No!’  ” 

■  The  Administrator  Must  Decide — 

There  may  be  an  element  of  truth 
in  some  of  the  charges  that  are  fre¬ 
quently  directed  against  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  money  in  a  school  system. 

An  impartial  examination  of  the 
manner  in  which  money  is  allocated 
to  various  functions  in  the  school 
system  would  reveal  that  school 
money  is  subject  to  the  same  eco¬ 
nomic  pressures  as  consumer  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  spending.  Inasmuch  as 
there  is  only  a  set  amount  of  money 
available  at  any  particular  time,  it 
is  necessary  that  those  who  are  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  spending  of  that 
money  make  choices  or  decisions  as 
to  its  expenditure. 

What  governs  a  wise  choice  for 
the  administrator  or  the  consumer 
depends  on  many  factors. 

•  The  Administrator  Has  View¬ 
points.  How  does  the  administrator 
decide  his  course  of  action?  How 
is  he  conditioned  toward  allocating 
funds  for  someone’s  pet  project  or 
a  certain  department? 

Quite  often  a  school  administrator 
has  predilections  for  athletics,  spe¬ 
cific  subjects,  or  school  activities. 
But  how  did  he  get  that  way  and 
why  does  he  continue  in  his  avowed 
policies? 

It  may  be  that  no  one  has  taken 
the  time  nor  made  the  effort  to 
effectively  and  efficiently  present 
their  needs  to  him.  He  has,  in  all 


probability,  not  been  informed  as  to 
what  might  constitute  a  valid  re¬ 
quest. 

■  Formulate  a  Plan — When  an  ar¬ 
chitect  is  consulted  about  the  de¬ 
signing  of  a  house,  he  first  must 
know  the  amount  that  the  builder 
wants  to  spend  for  the  house.  Once 
this  figure  has  been  ascertained,  he 
can  then  apply  his  knowledge  and 
skill  to  design  the  most  desirable 
and  substantial  house  that  can  be 
erected  within  that  cost. 

Thus,  if  you  want  to  plan  for 
improvements  in  your  department, 
you  must  recognize  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  any  plan  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  upon  which  that  plan 
and  its  execution  depend.  The  budg¬ 
et  becomes  an  excellent  device  to 
provide  these  facts. 

A  budget  is  a  predetermined  plan 
of  expenditures  expressed  in  dollars 
and  cents.  It  anticipates  the  needs 
and  objectives  of  the  department  in 
terms  of  what  it  will  cost  to  achieve 
these  goals.  This  information  is 
supplied  in  a  compact  yet  detailed 
form  in  the  budget. 

I  What  Setting  Up  a  Budget  Does 
for  You — Setting  up  a  budget  gives 
you  definite  advantages  in  that  it: 

•  Serves  as  your  master  plan  in 
terms  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished 
and  within  what  limits  of  cost. 

•  Establishes  evaluation  and  con¬ 
trol  standards  by  providing  factual 
information  and  records  of  accom¬ 
plishment. 

•  Serves  as  a  means  of  doing  away 
with  a  policy  of  temporary  expedi¬ 
ency  instead  of  adhering  to  long- 
range  basic  plans  governing  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for  your  department.  This 
could  be  more  aptly  stated  in  the 
following:  Spend  in  haste  and  re¬ 
pent  at  your  leisure. 

•  Forces  the  planner  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  administrator’s  prob¬ 
lems.  In  order  to  get  the  admin¬ 
istrator  to  think  and  to  act  as  you 


want  him  to,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
out  something  about  him — his  in¬ 
terests,  activities,  problems,  desires, 
and  attitudes. 

•  Affords  the  opportunity  for 
presenting  your  program  as  a  uni¬ 
fied  whole  with  a  definite  final  goal 
over  several  fiscal  periods.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve  a  final  objective 
when  it  is  approached  in  a  piece¬ 
meal  manner.  The  whole  method 
serves  equally  well  as  a  law  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  in  matters  of  fiscal  policy. 

■  How  to  Prepare  a  Budget — ^Readi¬ 
ness  is  one  of  the  basic  psychological 
“laws  of  learning.”  Proper  mental 
attitude  is  an  important  aspect  of 
budget  building.  Make  up  your 
mind  to  the  fact  that  budget  building 
is  not  a  Herculean  task.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  for  budget  making  consists 
of  a  series  of  steps  beginning  with: 

•  Orderliness.  This  is  a  quality 
rather  than  a  means  or  a  method. 

It  is  stressed  here  because  without 
this  particular  trait,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  your  budget-making  activ¬ 
ities  will  be  fruitful. 

Devise  a  record-keeping  system 
— whether  it  be  maintained  on  cards, 
in  files,  or  in  a  loose-leaf  notebook 
— that  lends  itself  best  to  your  in¬ 
dividual  needs.  This  basic  step  will 
serve  as  your  source  and  fount  for 
all  information  necessary  to  proper¬ 
ly  execute  your  budget. 

•  Set  up  major  budgetary  areas. 
Now,  break  down  your  budgetary 
filing  system  into  subheadings  cov¬ 
ering  the  major  budgetary  areas 
such  as: 

1.  Office  Equipment 

a.  Typewriters 

'  b.  Calculators 

c.  Dictating  Equipment 

2.  Instructional  Costs 

3.  Student  Help 

4.  Office  Furniture 

5.  Supplies,  Instructional 

6.  Supplies,  Office 

7.  Instructional  Materials 

a.  Textbooks 

b.  Visual  Aids 

c.  Miscellaneous 

8.  Travel  Expense 

a.  Conventions 

b.  Meetings 

c.  General 

9.  Magazine  subscriptions 

10.  Departmental  Library 

■  Collect  Basic  Information — Learn 
to  look  for,  to  collect,  and  to  obtain 
information  from  all  possible 
sources.  A  few  of  these  basic  sources 
are  presented  here: 

•  Student  Enrollment  Figures. 
Statistical  figures  governing  student 
class  enrollments  are  particularly 
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valuable  because  they  provide  the 
background  for  your  budget. 

They  will  show  the  growth  trend 
and  projected  growth  trend.  These 
figures,  presented  in  graph  or  table 
form,  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  your 
requests  in  terms  of  texts,  teaching 
material,  equipment,  staff,  and  serv¬ 
ices.  A  simple  but  effective  type  of 
statistical  presentation  for  this  type 
of  information  is  shown  in  Table  I. 
The  college-level  data  can  readily 
be  replaced  by  similar  data  suited  to 
your  own  institutional  level. 


Enrollment  For  School  Year, 
1949-1950 

Curriculum  Number 

Business  Administration  (4- 

year  degree) .  518 

Technical  Business  Curricula: 

a.  2-year  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  .  106 

b.  Co-operative  Retailing...  116 

c.  Co-operative  Secretarial . .  97 

Business  Teacher  Education 

(Secondary  Degree) .  103 

Pre-Business .  15 

Total . 955 

Enrollment  Breakdown  as  to  years: 
(Approximately) 

Freshmen . 319 

Sophomores .  282 

Juniors  .  184 

Seniors  .  170 


TabI*  I.  Use  statistical  approach. 

•  Staff  Requests.  Ask  the  teachers 
who  work  with  you  or  under  your 
supervision  for  their  budget  recom¬ 
mendations.  Put  your  request  in 
writing,  and  set  a  definite  date  as  to 
when  you  want  the  budget  informa¬ 
tion  sent  to  you.  Following  is  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  request  form. 

Dear  Miss  Blank: 

We  are  preparing  the  1950-1951 
School  Year  Budget.  Will  you  please 
list  your  needs  on  the  attached  form. 
Please  be  specific  on  all  requests.  Give 
full  information  on  all  equipment 
items  showing  catalogue  numbers, 
sources,  and  actual  estimated  costs. 

We  will  appreciate  your  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  returning  this  to  the  office  by 
May  15,  1950. 

‘  J.  L.  Jones 

■  Set  the  Stage — Getting  your  share 
of  the  available  funds  is  a  major 
selling  job.  Remember:  In  selling  a 
budget  proposal  to  an  administrator, 
you  must  first  be  sold  on  it  yourself. 
Prepare  your  background  carefully, 
logically,  and  systematically. 

Do  not  overlook  any  of  the  basic 
facts  that  would  substantiate  the 
reasons  for  your  department  receiv¬ 
ing  funds  for  texts,  equipment,  or 
teaching  personnel.  Be  sure  your 
guns  are  well  loaded,  for  you  may 
have  only  one  “shot”  at  what  you 
are  driving  for. 


REQUEST  FOR  EQUIPMENT 

Division  of  Business  Education 
1950-1951 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  college,  (and  particu¬ 
larly  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
President’s  office),  the  Division  of 
Business  Education  has  developed  an 
outstanding  program  in  office  machine 
training  for  teachers.  The  reprint  from 
the  May,  1949,  issue  of  Office  Appli¬ 
ances,  and  the  reprint  from  the  De¬ 
cember,  1949,  issue  of  the  Dictaphone 
Educational  Forum,  which  are  made 
a  part  of  this  budget  request,  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  national  prominence  that 
this  field  has  attained. 

To  achieve  recognition  in  a  teacher- 
training  area  is  one  problem;  to  retain 
this  reputation  is  still  another  task. 

There  are  important  areas  in  Office- 
Machine  Training  that,  as  yet,  we  have 
been  unable  to  offer  because  we  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  fimds  with 
which  to  purchase  equipment.  A  par¬ 
tial  list  of  these  areas  is  submitted: 

Addressograph  Operation 
Ditto  Liquid  Duplication 
Multi^aph 

Vari-TVper  Composing 
Machine  Posting 

The  cost  of  machine  installations  for 
these  areas  is  given  on  the  following 
pages  in  this  budget  request. 

■  Putting  Your  Budget  Together — 

In  compiling  your  budget,  make  an 


itemized  breakdown  of  the  major 
areas  for  which  you  are  requesting  1 
appropriations.  Table  II  shows  how 
this  has  been  done  for  equipment. 

•  Table  III  presents  a  form  for  a 
composite  budget  proposal  embrac¬ 
ing  a  number  of  the  areas  that  the 
Business  Education  departmental  re-  | 
quests  may  cover.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  form  is  simply  an  example  and  j 
may  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
varying  needs  and  situations.  , 

It  must  be  remembered  that  each  | 
one  of  the  items  shown  on  the  com-  [ 
posite  budget  proposal  should  be 
supported  by  an  itemized  breakdown  ^ 
as  shown  in  Table  III.  [ 

■  Budget  Is  Only  a  Tool — Do  not  1 
be  misled  by  your  budget-preparing  ' 
activities  to  the  point  that  you  be-  j 
lieve  that  it  will  do  its  job  in  and 
of  itself.  A  budget  is  merely  a  tool 
and  not  a  substitute  for  good  ad-  | 
ministrative  management.  \ 

It  takes  good  administration  and 
organization  to  put  together  the  [ 
budget  and  it  takes  equally  good  [ 
administrative  public  relations  to  f 
see  that  it  is  acted  upon.  In  the  final  \ 
analysis,  the  budget  is  sold  by  the  i 
continuing  good  work  of  your  de-  1 
partment. 


Equipment  Budget,  Department  of  Business  Education 

Order  Quan-  New 
of  tity  or 


Prefer-  Re-  Re- 
ence  guired  place 

Unit 

Name  of  Article 

Unit 

Price 

Total 

Cost 

1 

35 

N 

Ea. 

Secretarial  Chairs 

$  18.00 

$  630.00 

1 

15 

N 

Ea. 

Secretarial  Desks 

72.00 

1080.00 

1 

20 

N 

Ea. 

Office-Machine  Tables 

40.00 

800.00 

1 

10  ' 

N 

Ea. 

Typewriters 

99.50 

995.00 

1 

10 

R 

Ea. 

Typewriters  (Less  trade-in)  74.50 

745.00 

1 

1 

N 

Ea. 

Check  Writer 

100.00 

100.00 

Total  $4350.00 

Table 

1.  Give  detailed  breakdown  of  major  budget  areas. 

Composite  Budget  Proposal,  Department  of  Business  Education 


Item 

Cost 

1949-1950 

Estimate 

1950-1951 

Amount  of 
Increase 

Amount  of 
Decrease 

Reason 

Texts 

$  775 

$  925 

$  150 

Larger 

enrollment 

Supplies 

$  250 

$  175 

$  75 

Sufficient 

inventory 

Instructional 

Costs 

$11,100 

$14,350 

$3,250 

Added  one 
instructor 

Equipment 

$  2,750 

$  3.840 

$1,090 

Adding 

office 

machines 

Miscellaneous 

$  1,137  ■ 

$  975 

$162 

Better 

control 

Office  Expense 

$  2,175 

$  2,575 

$  400 

Additional 

part-time 

helD 

Totals 

$18,187 

$22,840 

$4,890 

$237 

Table  III.  Provide  a  Summary  Table  of  budget,  too. 
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thrust  adult  responsibilities  on  them. 
The  marginal,  the  ill-prepared,  the 
unskilled,  the  misfit  workers  are 
daily  being  cast  aside.  What  is  the 
significance  for  us?  We’re  back  in 
a  buyers’  market — and  we  have  a 
product  to  sell. 

Your  success  and  mine  as  business 
educators  depends  not  only  on  train¬ 
ing  young  people  to  be  efficient  ini¬ 
tial  employees  but  also  on  marketing 
their  knowledges  and  skills  so  as 
to  bring  the  best  returns  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  their  employers,  and  to 
our  business  departments. 

Such  marketing  calls  for  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  sales  campaign  for 
placing  our  trainees. 

In  this  brief  article  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  one  placement  method 
enthusiastically  received  by  the 
businessmen  in  our  community.  We 
found  it  very  effective  in  locating 
employers  with  vacancies  that 
matched  the  varied  training  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  of  our  students. 
Would  you  like  to  try  it? 


Name — 5«rnice  DeRycke 
Age—IB 

Blrthplace^-Hartwick,  Iowa 
Mailing  address— Bartwlck,  Iowa 
Telephone— 3-1454 


Iteight— 5  ft.  8  in. 
Weight— 130 
Health — Excellent 
Marital  Status— Single 
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Graduate  of  fiartvrick  High  School 
CoBEierctal  and  related  subjects; 
Typewriting  Shorthand 

%glish  Mathenatics 

Geography  History 

Sales  Law 

Economics  GSovernment 

Bookkeeping  Bus.  Trainii 

Secretarial  Practice 


fflCmiENCE  AND  H2ACT1CAL  TRAINING 
Office 

Mimeograph 

Burrovighs  Adding  Machine 

Sundatrand  Calculating  Machine 

Comptometer 

Monroe  Calculator 

Ediphone 

Electric  Typewriter 
Bookkeeping  Machine 

,  Ditto.  Mimeograph,  and  typing  work  for  several  of  the  high  school 
instructors 

Transcription  of  letters  for  the  high  school  principal 


Employee  Prospectus 

Prepare  a  letter  to  mail  to  a  se¬ 
lect  list  of  prospective  employers.  In 
this  letter  identify  the  types  of  eli¬ 
gible  employees  who  expect  to  com¬ 
plete  their  training  this  semester; 
express  a  desire  to  be  of  service;  and, 
in  conclusion,  extend  an  invitation 
for  the  employers  to  contact  you  at 
the  school.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
school  telephone  number;  business¬ 
men  like  to  talk  by  telephone,  but 
they  don’t  like  to  look  up  numbers. 

Enclose  with  this  letter  thumb¬ 
nail  descriptions  of  a  number  of  your 
students.  Make  these  descriptions  ac¬ 
curate,  interesting,  and  varied 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  differ¬ 
ent  employers.  For  example,  in  our 
last  “prospect  list”  we  included  the 
following: 

Prospect  I:  Competent  stenogra¬ 
pher  available  for  immediate  full¬ 
time  employment.  Completes  her 
training  in  January.  Has  had  part- 
time  work.  Has  a  special  interest  in 
arithmetic.  A  pleasant,  hard  worker 
of  more  than  average  ability,  and 
the  only  full-time  office  worker 
available  from  us  before  June  1. 

Prospect  II:  Excellent  typist 
whose  chief  interests  are  in  book¬ 
keeping  and  arithmetic.  Rates  high 
in  scholarship.  Has  ability  far  above 
keep  frantic  employers  seeking  high  average.  If  you  need  a  worker  for 
school  help  from  annoying  him  at  accuracy  and  good  judgment,  with 
home  after  school  hours.  How  that  some  shorthand  ability,  this  girl  is 
picture  is  changing!  We’re  past  the  worth  an  interview.  I  should  like  to 
stage  where  employers  want  to  employ  her  myself, 
snatch  half -prepared  business  stu-  Prospect  III:  A  good  stenographer 
dents  from  our  classrooms  and  to  who  can  meet  the  public.  She  has 


XHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

Writing  for  the  school  paper 
Basketball  and  softball 
Dramatics 
Vocal  Music 


MAIN  RECHEATIONAL  IiniHRES'IB 

Participation  in  competitive  sports 
Vocal  Music 


CHIEF  VOCATIOKAL  I!>ITERESTS 

Telephone  work  and  stenographic  duties 


REFEREES 

Glud7S  Thistlethwaite— Higli  School 
Kenneth  Benda— Hartwlck  State  Bank 


phone  45 
phone  72 


BuV6rS^  Mark©t  help-wanted  columns  are  growing  shorter;  the  posi- 

^  tion-wanted,  longer.  Result:  We  must  now  seek  openings 

for  our  students  on  the  staffs  of  employers  who  a  year  or  two  ago  were 
begging  us  for  workers.  So,  it  is  time  to  re-examine  our  placement  prac¬ 
tices.  The  author  reports  in  the  following  article  a  unique  device  that  has 
been  instrumental  in  his  helping  many  students  to  find  the  right  job 
with  the  right  employer — 


The  Placement  Prospectus 
A  Job-Finding  Aid 

R.  L  THISTLETHWAITE 
Hartwick  Consolidafod  School 
Hartwlck,  Iowa 

During  the  last  war  one  high 
school  placement  officer  disconnect¬ 
ed  his  home  telephone  in  order  to 
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had  a  year  of  part-time  experience 
in  a  collection  agency.  The  office 
where  she  works  will  be  fortunate. 
Has  a  good  vocabulary. 

Prospect  IV:  A  young  man  of 
above-average  ability.  Not  particu¬ 
larly  speedy  but  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  the  job  done  right.  Ranks  high 
in  scholarship.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
young  men  who  take  stenography. 

Prospect  V :  A  girl  with  more  than 
average  business  judgment — sound 
fundamentals  of  grammar,  punctua¬ 
tion,  spelling,  to  go  with  her  steno¬ 
graphic  skills.  Neat  in  appearance, 
pleasant  personality.  When  the  job 
is  finished,  it’s  right. 

Personal  Contacts 

Now,  wait  for  the  telephone  to 
ring.  If  your  experience  is  similar  to 
mine,  you’ll  be  called  immediately. 
The  mystery  of  the  name  behind  the 
description,  the  appeal  of  the  in¬ 
formation  itself,  confidence  in  your 
judgment,  local  needs  —  these  and 
many  more  are  the  reasons  you  will 
get  calls  about  your  prospects. 

We  have  a  long-range  responsi¬ 
bility  for  guiding  both  the  prospec¬ 
tive  employer  and  the  employee.  On 
a  number  of  occasions  I  have  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  visiting  with  the 
employer  in  person,  taking  along  a 
portfolio  of  data  sheets  prepared  by 
the  students.  In  this  interview  the 
groundwork  is  laid  for  one  or  more 
students  to  make  personal  applica¬ 
tions.  This  personal  contact  of  the 
business  executive  and  the  business 
teacher  armed  with  a  neat  portfolio 


of  job  candidates  has  received  many 
favorable  comments. 

Require  the  student  to  make  a 
definite  appointment,  and,  while  she 
will  not  be  totally  at  ease  (as  a  rule) 
when  sent  out  alone,  she  goes  with 
the  knowledge  that  she  has  a  mar¬ 
ketable  ability  with  which  to  serve 
her  prospective  employer.  And  she 
knows  that  he  is  interested. 

Some  Real  Teaching  Possible 

Next  comes  the  follow-up.  Usu¬ 
ally  our  applicants  are  promised  jobs 
as  soon  as  school  is  out.  Such  pledges 
give  the  business  teacher  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  orient  the  pupil  to  a 
vocabulary  that  may  be  peculiar  to 
her  job;  a  chance  to  analyze  business 
forms  used  on  the' job;  and  a  most 
favorable  opening  to  advise  the  stu¬ 
dent  on  business  dress,  business  eti¬ 
quette,  discharging  responsibilities — 
all  of  which  were  well  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  periods  of  training 
but  which  now  take  on  greater  sig¬ 
nificance  as  the  job  comes  into  focus 
for  the  “new  employee.” 

By  Way  of  Summary 

The  use  of  the  employee  prospec¬ 
tus  is  only  one  of  many  effective 
ways  to  sell  our  product,  and  many 
refinements  can  be  worked  out  to 
fit  local  situations.  I  have  found  that 
this  approach  to  placement  interests 
my  students  because  they,  too,  en¬ 
joy  the  mystery  of  the  prospect  list 
and  they  take  pride  in  living  up  to 
their  best  qualities. 


The  employers  indorse  this  ap¬ 
proach  enthusiastically  because  it 
provides  them  with  a  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  of  definite  abilities,  general 
enough  to  fit  into  numerous  business 
situations.  With  this  plan,  moreover, 
the  school  and  teacher  are  able  to 
focus  the  attention  of  business  lead¬ 
ers  on  the  school’s  training  program. 

Footnotes  to  the  Plan 

Each  of  the  students  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  prospect  list  obtained 
employment  following  the  first  in¬ 
terview. 

Prospect  1  obtained  employment 
in  the  credit  department  of  a  large 
department  store.  The  employer  has 
become  a  real  friend  and  source  of 
many  placements. 

Prospect  II  secured  her  first  posi¬ 
tion  as  stenographer  in  the  city’s 
leading  hotel,  and  several  months 
later  she  became  the  secretary  to  the 
high  school  principal. 

Prospect  III  was  employed  imme¬ 
diately  in  a  real  estate  office.  When 
she  advanced  to  another  job,  the 
employer  said,  “Send  us  another 
worker  just  like  Mary.” 

Prospect  IV  secured  the  prize  job 
of  the  season  by  becoming  stenogra¬ 
pher  in  the  private  office  of  a  rail¬ 
road  executive.  This  is  not  an 
unusual  experience.  Capable  male 
stenographers  make  their  “breaks.” 

Prospect  V  became  stenographer 
and  bookkeeper  in  a  leading  shoe 
store.  As  a  result  of  careful  selection 
and  placement,  she  is  able  to  dis¬ 
charge  her  difficult  and  varied  duties 
in  a  creditable  manner. 

As  a  teacher  of  these  initial  work¬ 
ers,  I  am  weU  aware  of  a  number  of 
benefits  accruing  to  me  personally, 
benefits  that  enhan'ce  my  value  to 
our  school  and  community.  This 
placement  procedure  enables  me 
(1)  to  glimpse  (and  understand) 
more  fully  the  work  of  businessmen 
in  our  area;  (2)  to  build  a  clien¬ 
tele  of  employers  who  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  teaching  and  that  of 
my  colleagues;  (3)  to  bring  into 
the  classroom  practical  suggestions 
from  the  business  office;  (4)  to  ac¬ 
quire  greater  stature  in  the  eyes  of 
my  students  because  of  the  “know 
how”  picked  up  by  my  rubbing  el¬ 
bows  with  business  people;  (5)  to 
motivate  my  pupils  more  effective¬ 
ly  because  of  this  vitalized  contact 
with  the  business  world;  (6)  to  gain 
inspiration  to  do  a  better  teaching 
job  by  watching  firsthand  the  new 
employees  maturing  in  their  initial 
positions;  and  (7)  to  sense  a  feeling 
of  belonging  to  (not  just  teaching 
in)  my  community. 


The  30  Human  Rights 

1.  Equality 

15.  Nationality  and  freedom  to  change  it 

2.  Freedom  from  discrimination 

16.  Marriage  and  family 

3.  Life,  liberty,  and  personal  security 

17.  Ownership  of  property 

4.  Freedom  from  slavery 

18.  Freedom  of  belief  and  religion 

5.  Freedom  from  torture  and  degrading 

19.  Freedom  of  opinion  and  information 

treatment 

20.  Peaceful  assembly  and  association 

6.  Recognition  es  a  person  before  the  law 

21.  Participation  in  government  and  in  free 

7.  Equality  before  the  law 

elections 

8.  Remedy  by  competent  tribunal 

22.  Social  security 

9.  Freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  exile 

23.  Desirable  work  and  freedom  to  join 

10.  Fair  public  hearing 

trade  unions 

II.  To  be  considered  innocent  until  proved 

24.  Rest  and  leisure 

guilty 

25.  Adequate  living  standard 

12.  Freedom  from  interference  with  pri- 

26.  Education 

vacy,  family,  home,  and  correspond- 

27.  Participation  in  the  cultural  life  of 

ence 

one's  community 

13.  Free  movement  in  and  out  of  any 

28.  Social  order  assuring  human  rights 

country 

29.  Community  duties  essential 

14.  Asylum  in  other  countries  from  perse- 

30.  Freedom  from  state  or  personal  inter- 

cution 

ference  in  the  above  rights 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS'  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights — "common  standard  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations" — includes  in  its  thirty  articles  a  statement  of  human  rights. 
Stripped  to  their  core  ideas,  those  thirty  articles  define  the  rights  enumerated  above. — From 
the  UNESCO  Courier 
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J7  of  fhe  39  students  enrolled  in  her  methods  course  are  men.  Minnesota  is  lucky,  for — 


St.  Cloud  Is  Training  Men  Teachers 

AUDRA  WHITFORD 
State  Teachers  College 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 


Statistically  speaking,  there  are 
doubtless  in  Minnesota,  as  else¬ 
where,  a  greater  number  of  women 
business  teachers  than  men  business 
teachers.  If  that  ratio  continues,  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  Minnesota’s 
St.  Cloud  State  Teachers  College; 
for  the  Business  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  school  has  certainly  gone 
masculine! 

I  The  Department  has  two  sections 
of  beginning  shorthand;  in  one,  all 
32  are  men,  and  in  the  other,  12  of 


the  14  are  men.  In  the  methods  class, 
37  of  the  39  enrolled  are  men.  Out 
of  44  students  enrolled  in  our  two 
sections  of  typewriting,  43  are  men. 

•  No  Recruiting.  This  phenome¬ 
non  has  occurred  without  any  re¬ 
cruiting.  These  men  have  chosen  to 
go  into  business  teaching;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  they  need  the  secretarial 
training. 

Some  of  the  men  in  our  business 
education  courses  are  postgraduates. 
They  have  degrees  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration  from  this  and  other 
colleges  and  universities.  Jobs  are 
not  as  easy  to  get  as  they  were  a 


■  Teacher  Is  to  Blame — Dear  BEW: 
“It  was  the  teacher’s  fault!”  Isn’t 
that  a  familiar  cry,  one  that  every 
teacher  has  heard?  Every  student 
who  fails,  regardless  of  how  pa¬ 
tiently  the  teacher  has  taught,  rests 
peacefully  on  the  alibi,  “It  was  the 
teacher’s  fault!” 

The  student  may  have  copied  his 
homework.  His  father  may  have 
done  his  problems.  The  pupil  may 
have  slept  through  every  class  dis¬ 
cussion  and  have  spent  his  study 
periods  daydreaming.  His  mother 
may  have  signed  a  false  excuse. 
Still,  if  his  report  card  does  not 
show  a  respectable  mark,  he  always 
excuses  himself  with,  “I  could  have 
done  it,  but.  .  .  .” 

•  Sometimes,  I  wonder.  The 
doctor  does  not  save  all  his  patients; 
some  die  and  are  buried,  and  the 
bereaved  are  comforted  by  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  doctor  did  his  best,  but 
the  patient  was  incurable.  And  the 
lawyer — does  he  win  all  his  cases? 
Occasionally,  the  other  side  has  the 
best  argument — but  the  client  pays 


In  Miss  WhiHord's  two  beginning  shorthand  classes,  44  of  the  46  students  are  men.  And  .  .  . 


year  or  so  ago,  and  a  few  of  the  men 
made  the  discovery  (new  to  them) 
that  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  was 
an  opening  wedge  into  business. 
Others  felt  that  a  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cate  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have. 

St.  Cloud  was  the  first  state  school 
in  Minnesota  to  offer  teacher  train¬ 
ing  in  the  business  field.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  men  returned 
from  the  armed  forces  to  re-enter 
school,  those  who  were  interested 
in  business  teaching  turned  to  St. 
Cloud. 

•  Aw-w-w-w.  Many  of  the  men 
were  at  first  disturbed  by  the  short¬ 
hand  requirement;  but  now  that 
the  halfway  point  in  the  course  is 
well  passed,  most  of  them  report 
that  they  enjoy  the  subject;  all  of 
them  indicate  that  they  appreciate 
its  value. 

•  Observation.  Having  this  large 
number  of  men  preparing  to  become 
business  teachers  is,  we  believe,  a 
healthy  sign.  The  man  who  enters 
teaching  today  is  very  apt  to  remain 
in  it  —  strengthening  our  field  and 
helping  it  to  grow  professionally. 


(Photographs,  courtesy  of  the  State 
Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minne¬ 
sota.  Business  Education  World 
would  like  to  know  whether  any  other 
business  teacher  -  training  institution 
has  so  many  men  or  so  high  a  per¬ 
centage  of  men  students  enrolled  in 
business  teacher-training  classes. j 
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the  bill.  And  the  minister — is  he 
ridden  constantly  because  not  all 
his  sermons  are  of  the  soul-saving 
variety?  And,  when  the  farmer 
plants  his  seeds,  does  every  seed 
sprout? 

•  I  was  just  wondering.  If  the 
doctor  need  not  be  one  hundred  per 


cent  successful,  or  the  lawyer,  or 
the  minister,  or  the  farmer,  why 
is  every — or  even  any — pupil  failure 
considered  the  fault  of  the  teacher? 
“It  was  the  teacher’s  fault”  is  heard 
altogether  too  often. — Veda  A.  Bal- 
lein,  Areola  High  School,  Areola, 
Illinois. 


More  on  Evaluating  Aptitude  Tests 

PAUL  L  TURSE 
High  School 
Peekskill,  New  York 


Mr.  Pollack’s  articles  in  the  De¬ 
cember,  1949,  and  January,  1950,  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Business  Education 
World  furnish  some  enlightening 
reading  for  anyone  using  or  con¬ 
templating  using  aptitude  tests.  Be¬ 
cause  the  subject  is  so  technical  and 
the  implications  are  so  broati  for 
educational  purposes,  it  might  be 
well  to  continue  the  discussion. 

As  Mr.  Pollack  clearly  points  out, 
there  is  little  question  as  to  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  best  published  tests 
of  aptitude.  The  question  of  validity, 
however,  is  an  open  one;  and  the 
answers  must  depend  largely  on  the 
specific  uses  to  be  made  of  the  tests. 

In  evaluating  the  validity  of  an 
aptitude  test,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  correct  a  popular  misconception 
that  the  mere  size  of  the  validity  co¬ 
efficient  is  the  only  measure  of  its 
educatiohal  use  or  predictive  worth. 
I  Factors  Affecting  Size  of  Corre¬ 
lation  Coefficient — In  any  discussion 
of  the  validity  coefficients  of  pub¬ 
lished  aptitude  tests,  such  coeffi¬ 
cients  are  generally  taken  at  their 
face  value.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  obtained  correla¬ 
tion  coefficients  in  all  aptitude  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  more  or  less 
understated  by  the  influence  of  var¬ 
ious  uncontrollable  factors.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  no  secret  that  students 
do  not  apply  themselves  with  equal 
zeal;  neither  do  they  make  study 
efforts  commensurate  with  their 
abilities.  It  should  be  obvious,  then, 
that  scholastic  achievement  does  not 
always  reflect  students’  capabilities. 

While  the  obvious  inadequacies  of 
such  criteria  have  been  discussed  by 
Mr.  Pollack,  in  many  cases  it  is  the 
only  type  available  to  investigators. 
What  is  not  too  obvious  is  the  fact 
that  such  criteria  do  not  do  justice 
to  the  aptitude  tests  concerned.  This 
fact  is  clearly  stated  by  Bingham.^ 

^W.  V.  Binsham,  Aptitudes  and  Aptitude 
Testing,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1937, 
p.  213. 


The  main  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  apparently  good  tests 
of  aptitude  have  relatively  low  coef¬ 
ficients  of  validity  is  not  that  the  test 
is  unreliable,  nor  the  criterion  used  as 
a  measure  of  success  against  which 
the  test  is  validated.  The  trouble  is 
more  often  to  be  found  in  the  narrow¬ 
ness,  inadequacy  or  impurity  of  this 
criterion  .  .  .  Until  vocational  psychol¬ 
ogists  have  developed  adequate  ways 
of  measuring  levels  of  achievement 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  in  the 
various  vocations,  coefficients  of  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  best  tests  of  aptitude  will 
continue  to  be  smaller  than  their  true 
merit  warrants. 

Again,  in  practically  all  aptitude 
experiments,  dropouts  and  failures 
before  conclusion  of  the  experiment 
frequently  result  in  a  restriction  of 
ability  in  the  group  remaining  for 
final  testing.  This  curtailment  in  the 
normal  range  of  ability  present  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment  can, 
alone,  result  in  10  to  20  per  cent 
shrinkage  of  the  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cient.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  com¬ 
bined  depressing  influences  of  such 
factors,  when  a  test  emerges  with  a 
validity  coefficient  of  .50,  its  actual 
relationship  to  achievement  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  higher  than  this  figure 
indicates. 

Incidentally,  for  those  who  would 
place  blind  faith  in  the  mere  size  of 
the  coefficient,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
“spurious”  correlation;  that  is,  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  high  correlation 
coefficient  between  an  aptitude  test 
and  a  criterion  measure  when  actu¬ 
ally  the  aptitude  determiners  are 
not  present  in  the  test. 

I  The  Correlation  Coefficient  and 
Forecasting  Efficiency — One  method 
by  which  an  aptitude  test  may  be 
evaluated  is  by  determining  its 
“forecasting  efficiency.”  This  meth¬ 
od  and  its  implications  were  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Pollack.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  there 
are  various  kinds  of  validity  coeffi¬ 
cients,  obtained  by  different  formu¬ 


las  and  for  use  with  various  types  of 
experimental  data. 

Since  space  does  not  permit  a 
complete  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  the  lay  reader’s  language,  it  may 
suffice  to  state  that  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  in  aptitude  testing,  the  correla-  ' 
tion  coefficient  is  a  measure  of  pro¬ 
gressive  relationship  on  a  linear 
scale.  The  “forecasting  efficiency” 
of  an  aptitude  test  is  the  degree  to 
which  achievement  test  scores  are 
exactly  predicted  from  aptitude  test 
scores  on  such  a  scale. 

As  Mr.  Pollack  pointed  out,  the 
forecasting  efficiency  rises  with  the 
validity  coefficient;  and,  since  most  I 
of  the  published  tests  of  aptitude 
have  comparatively  low  forecasting  = 
efficiencies,  they  would  not  be  too  * 
accurate  in  forecasting  the  exact  i 
school  mark  or  achievement  level  of  ! 
a  given  individual.  Even  if  aptitude  j 
tests  were  widely  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  their  contribution  is  not  to  be 
taken  too  lightly  as  pointed  out  by  . 
Bingham:  2  j 


It  is  a  wholesome,  although  at  first  ! 
disconcerting,  exercise  to  note  the  j 
wide  margin  of  error  for  which  al-  ! 
lowance  must  be  made  in  estimating  | 
criterion  scores  from  aptitude  test  I 
scores  when  the  coefficient  of  correla¬ 
tion  is,  say,  only  .45.  But  some  reas-  ! 
surance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  even  ■ 
here  the  prediction  is  10  per  cent  bet-  j 
ter  than  a  guess  ...  In  a  field  so  widely  j 
important  as  this  [guidance]  it  is  an  ■ 
achievement  to  increase  the  likelihood 
of  satisfactory  vocational  adjustment  | 
even  a  few  per  cent  over  what  it  i 
would  otherwise  be.  (Italics  Bing-  ! 
ham’s)  = 

In  further  consideration  of  the 
term  “forecasting  efficiency,”  it 
might  be  interesting  to  learn  the 
extent  to  which  a  typical  aptitude 
test  “hits”  and  “misses”  perfect  pre¬ 
diction.  This  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  figures  derived  from  the 
correlation  chart  in  an  actual  ex¬ 
periment  involving  122  cases  where  | 
the  scores  of  aptitude  and  achieve-  ■ 
ment  tests  were  ranged  on  a  13-  | 
point  scale.  I 


Accuracy  of 
Prediction 
Perfect  prediction 
“Miss”  by  one  point 
of  scale  (above  or 
below  perfect  pre¬ 
diction) 

“Miss”  by  two  points 
(as  above) 

“Miss”  by  three  or 
more  points 
(as  above) 


Number  Percent 
of  cases  of  total 
28  23 


48  40  I 

22  18 


24  19  I 


It  will  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  in 
8  cases  or  23  per  cent  of  the  total, 
nredicted  achievement  per- 


*Bingham.  Ibid. 
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fectly  although  its  validity  coefficient 
was  only  .54.  Even  though  its  “fore¬ 
casting  efficiency”  may  be  theoreti¬ 
cally  only  16  per  cent  better  than 
chance,  the  test  missed  perfect  pre¬ 
diction  in  40  per  cent  of  the  cases  by 
only  one  step  on  the  achievement 
scale  and  in  81  per  cent  of  the  cases 
by  not  more  than  two  steps.  If  this 
is  too  wide  a  margin  of  error  for 
individual  predictions,  are  there  not 
other  types  of  valuable  guidance  in¬ 
formation  that  can  be  based  on  such 
a  test? 

Guidance  counselors  are  usually 
not  interested  in  estimating  achieve¬ 
ment  scores  from  aptitude  scores; 
but  they  are  interested  in  furnishing 
information  that  will  indicate  that  a 
high  degree  of  success  is  probable, 
doubtful,  or  improbable  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  concerned.  Counselors  are  in¬ 
terested  in  furnishing  information 
as  to  the  individual’s  best  and  poor¬ 
est  potentialities  in  given  fields.  In 
spite  of  their  low  “forecasting  effi¬ 
ciencies,”  the  best  published  tests  of 
aptitude  are  sufficiently  valid  for 
these  purposes. 

I  Correlation  and  the  Selection 
Ratio — Since  much  of  our  present- 
day  testing  takes  the  form  of  group 
testing  where  we  are  interested  in 
average  rather  than  individual  re¬ 
sults,  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
another  method  of  evaluating  apti¬ 
tude  tests. 

Under  certain  employment  con¬ 
ditions  where  more  apply  than  can 
be  hired,  a  reduction  in  the  “selec¬ 
tion  ratio”  (ratio  of  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  selected  to  the  number  ap¬ 
plying)  permits  a  test  of  low  valid¬ 
ity  to  perform  as  well  as  one  with 
high  validity.  For  example,  it  is 
shown  by  Tiffiin®  that  where  only 
half  of  the  present  employees  are 
satisfactory,  the  use  of  a  test  with  a 
validity  coefficient  of  .50  and  a  se¬ 
lection  ratio  of  50  per  cent  will  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  efficient 
employees  as  follows: 


Percentage 
of  satisfac¬ 

Percentage 
of  satisfac¬ 

Percentage 

tory  em¬ 

tory  em¬ 

of  increase 

ployees 

ployees 

of  satisfac¬ 

without 

with  use 

tory  em¬ 

we  of  test 

of  test 

ployees 

5 

9 

80 

20 

31 

70 

40 

56 

40 

50 

67 

34 

60 

76 

27 

80 

91 

14 

90 

97 

8 

It  is  clear  then,  from  the  above 
figures,  that,  if  the  employment 
nianager  knows  the  validity  of  his 

Tiffin,  Industrial  Psychology,  Prcntice- 
New  York,  1944,  p.  40. 


test,  the  selection  ratio,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  satisfactory  employees, 
he  can  predict  definitely  how  much 
he  can  improve  the  placement  proc¬ 
ess.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  sev¬ 
eral  factors,  each  independent  of  the 
others,  may  operate  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  a  test — not  sim¬ 
ply  its  “forecasting  efficiency.” 

■  Critical  Scores  and  Prediction — 
A  similar  method  of  evaluation  for 
an  aptitude  test  is  the  determination 
of  what  is  known  as  a  “critical” 
score — the  location  of  some  point  on 
the  aptitude  scale  above  which  will 
guarantee  a  much  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  satisfactory  individuals  than 
below.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  diagram  prepared  from 
data  furnished  by  an  aptitude  ex¬ 
periment  in  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  predict  the  job  efficiency 
of  138  stock  checkers. 


Low  Average  High 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  solid  lines 
divide  the  diagram  into  quadrants 
representing  upper  and  lower  levels 
of  aptitude  and  job  proficiency.  The 
lower  left  quadrant  shows  that  43 
(18  plus  25)  individuals  who  had 
below-average  aptitude  scores  were 
also  rated  below  average  in  job  pro¬ 
ficiency.  The  upper  right  quadrant 
shows  that  57  individuals  who 
ranked  above  average  in  aptitude 
were  also  rated  above  average  in 
job  proficiency.  Since  the  test  pre¬ 
dicted  accurately  in  which  half  on 
the  proficiency  scale  these  employ¬ 
ees  would  fall,  they  may  represent 
the  “hits,”  totaling  100  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  left 
quadrant  indicates  that  11  individ¬ 
uals  scored  among  the  higher  half 
in  the  aptitude  test  but  were  rated 
in  the  lower  half  in  proficiency. 
Those  in  the  lower  right  quadrant 
scored  in  the  lower  half  in  aptitude 
but  were  rated  in  the  upper  half  in 
job  proficiency.  These  latter  quad¬ 
rants,  therefore,  may  represent  the 
“misses”  on  the  part  of  the  aptitude 
test,  totaling  38  cases.  Since  the 
“hits”  were  nearly  three  times  the 
number  of  “misses,”  the  aptitude  test 
provided  a  prediction  considerably 
better  than  chance;  otherwise  the 
number  of  “hits”  and  “misses”  would 
have  been  about  equal. 

To  continue  the  evaluation  of  this 
aptitude  test,  the  question  was  raised 


as  to  why  the  27  individuals  in  the 
lower  right  quadrant  with  low  apti¬ 
tude  were  rated  satisfactory  on  the 
job.  Upon  investigation  in  these  27 
cases  it  was  learned  that  although 
they  were  accurate  in  their  work, 
they  were  among  the  slowest  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  group,  some  of  them 
being  able  to  do,  in  the  same  amount 
of  time,  only  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  of  work  accomplished 
by  the  individuals  represented  in  the 
upper  right  quadrant  in  the  diagram. 
This  is  an  actual  illustration  of  the 
“impurity”  or  inadequacy  of  the 
criterion  measure  referred  to  by 
Bingham  since  it  made  no  provision 
for  speed  of  the  workers.  Had  the 
efficiency  ratings  included  speed  as 
well  as  accuracy  in  job  performance, 
the  ratings  of  these  employees  would 
certainly  have  been  lowered  and 
consequently  would  have  been  more 
near  the  level  of  their  aptitude 
scores.  This  would  also  have  raised 
the  validity  coefficient  of  the  test. 

Evaluation  of  this  test  still  does 
not  stop  here.  In  the  diagram,  the 
point  A,  B,  and  C  on  the  aptitude 
scale  represent  possible  “critical”  or 
selection  points.  If  only  those  indi¬ 
viduals  scoring  average  or  above 
(point  B)  had  been  selected,  the 
number  of  successful  employees 
would  have  been  57  as  against  11 
unsuccessful  employees  or  a  ratio  of 
over  5  to  1.  If  the  selection  point  had 
been  raised  to  point  A,  the  ratio  of 
successful  to  unsuccessful  employees 
would  have  been  7  to  1.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  ratios  are  far  superior  to 
those  secured  in  a  chance  prediction, 
yet  the  obtained  validity  coefficient 
for  the  aptitude  test  was  only  .45! 

A  follow-up  “evaluation”  of  this 
same  test  showed  that  of  all  employ¬ 
ees  hired  at  the  point  A  critical  score, 
88  per  cent  turned  out  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  workers  as  far  as  required 
checking  skill  was  concerned. 

While  the  foregoing  are  examples 
of  industrial  uses  of  tests  with  so- 
called  low  validities,  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  may  be  applied  in  educational 
uses  under  similar  conditions  and 
with  tests  of  corresponding  validi¬ 
ties.  On  this  point  Hull*  may  be 
quoted: 

Tests  showing  somewhat  lower  cor¬ 
relations  than  .50  may  be  used  in  se¬ 
lecting  individuals  for  a  given  piupose 
such  as  an  emplo3rment  testing  or  imi- 
versity  entrance  examinations,  where 
considerable  numbers  of  individuals 
falling  below  an  arbitrary  critical  test 
score  may  be  rejected.  In  general,  the 
higher  the  percentage  of  rejections 
that  is  permitted,  the  lower  the  use¬ 
ful  correlations.  .  .  .  This  would,  of 
course,  involve  the  rejection  of  many 

*C.  L.  Hull,  Aptitude  Testing,  World  Book 
Company,  1928,  p.  276. 
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fairly  good  students  along  with  the 
very  weak  ones.  But  in  employment 
work  and  certain  universities  where 
large  numbers  of  applicants  must  be 
turned  away  in  any  case,  this  works 
no  particular  hardship  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  yet  results  in  a  distinctly  su¬ 
perior  level  of  aptitude  among  those 
individuals  finally  selected. 

Similar  conditions  occur  in  many 
school  guidance  situations  where  en¬ 
rollments  must  be  limited  due  to 
lack  of  facilities  or  equipment. 

■  Summary — By  way  of  summary, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
an  aptitude  test  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
predict  with  a  high  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy,  the  relative  success  of  those 


acceptance  and  rejection  of  aptitude 
tests  on  the  strength  of  the  ex  peri- 
mental  data  presented  by  their  au¬ 
thors, 


pursuing  a  given  course  of  study. 
For  that  reason,  the  “forecasting  ef¬ 
ficiency”  is  very  seldom  the  appro¬ 
priate  measure  of  the  prognostic 
value  of  a  test.  The  purpose  of  an 
aptitude  test  is,  more  frequently,  to 
eliminate  the  grossly  unfit  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  differential  prognosis,  to 
indicate  best  and  poorest  potentiali¬ 
ties  in  given  fields  of  endeavor. 

Keeping  in  mind  all  the  factors 
that  operate  to  attenuate  the  cor¬ 
relation  coefficient,  it  would  seem 
that  the  best  published  tests  of  apti¬ 
tude  should  be  sufficiently  valid  for 
these  purposes. 

Finally,  there  is  too  much  blind 


competent  user  of 
aptitude  tests  will  make  his  pre. 
liminary  selection  of  tests  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Pollack,  but 
he  will  not  stop  at  that  point.  He 
will  validate  for  himself — for  his 
own  purposes — any  test  he  uses  and 
make  no  final  guidance  decisions 
until  he  has  evidence  that  the  test 
serves  this  purpose.  The  sad  fact 
remains,  however,  that  too  few  users 
of  aptitude  tests  are  equipped  with 
the  training  or  the  experience  to  do 
this  in  a  scientific  manner. 


of  precision-built  clutches,  timed 
with  the  cylinder  to  pull  each  sheet 
through  identically. 

A  streamlined  appearance  in  this 
model  is  carried  out  by  the  two- 
tone  gray,  smooth  hammered  finish. 
Other  improvements  include  simpli¬ 
fied  paper  adjusters,  quick  pad  and 
stencil  changing.  They  claim  pre- 
c  i  s  i  o  n  ball-bearing  constructiwi, 
full-width  internal  inking,  and  a 
400-sheet  capacity  or  equivalent. 

■  Utility  Stand — A  new  all-steel 
utility  stand  is  introduced  by  Maso 
Steel  Products,  81  West  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago  5,  Illinois.  It  is  the 
E-Con-O-Me,  by  name,  and  is  a 
low-priced  quality  typewriter  stand. 

It  is  offered  in  a  choice  of  ham- 
merloid  finish,  green,  office  gray, 
or  brown,  takes  most  office  machines, 
is  a  full  by  35  inches  opened, 
and  stands  27  inches  high.  Features 
claimed  include  all-steel  top,  rolled 
edge  steel  legs,  one-piece  rigid  leg 
bracket,  continuous  piano  hinges, 
elbow  type  of  drop-leaf  arms  and 
easy  rolling  casters.  It  is  claimed 
that  assembly  requires  only  twelve 
bolts  and  can  be  accomplished  in 
five  minutes. 

■  Vul-Cot — The  National  Vulcan¬ 
ized  Fibre  Company,  1000  Beech 
Street,  Wilmington  99,  Delaware, 
has  resumed  the  manufacture  of 
Vul-Cot  wastebaskets. 

They  are  made  with  a  bonded 
side  seam  instead  of  the  traditional 
riveted  type.  This  new  design  is 
claimed  to  give  the  basket  a  strong¬ 
er  seam  and  added  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance.  An  original  feature,  the 
rolled  top  made  entirely  of  the 
same  material,  is  retained. 

Vul-Cots  are  made  of  vulcanized 
fibre,  a  converted  cotton  cellulose. 
The  No.  2,  with  a  top  diameter  of 
12  inches,  bottom  diameter  of  10 
inches,  and  depth  of  14  inches,  is 
understood  to  be  the  most  popular 
size  for  schoolroom  use. 


PORTABLE  POSTING  AND  FIGURING  MA-  NEW  SILENT  SPEED  DUPLICATOR.  "The 

CHINE.  This  machine  is  designed  to  give  fastest,  most  flexible  systems  duplicator  yet 

smaller  business  organisations  mechanical  developed,"  says  Ditto,  Inc.,  the  manufacturer, 

bookkeeping  advantages  previously  available  Featuring  the  magnetic  "Velvet  Clutch,"  this 

only  in  much  more  expensive  accounting  equip-  machine  is  barely  audible  in  operation,  even 

ment.  Manufactured  by  Underwood  Corpora-  at  30  per  cent  greater  speed,  and  inaudible 

tion,  this  portable  can  add,  subtract,  multiply,  in  stopping.  Other  innovations  include  a  dial- 

and  divide,  in  addition  to  doing  regular  book-  controlled  margin  adjuster,  a  foot-operated 

keeping  work.  Operation  of  the  machine  can  master  clamp  on  the  drum  of  the  machine,  and 

be  learned  in  a  few  minutes  since  it  features  an  optional  line  printing  tray,  which  adjusts 

a  ten-key  natural  sequence  keyboard.  for  copying  each  line. 


ice  Equipment 


Tax  to  be  deducted,  according  to  the 
exemptions  claimed,  and  the  new 
Social  Security  Tax,  making  this 
ordinarily  arduous  job  compara¬ 
tively  quick  and  easy. 

■  New  Mimeograph  —  The  Hart 
Manufacturing  Company,  2400  En- 
dicott  Street,  St.  Paul  4,  Minnesota, 
has  introduced  a  new  mimeograph, 
front  stop  model  HM  249,  with  a 
double  feed  arrangement  claimed  to 
assure  precision  work.  The  outer 
feed  is  a  simplified  “never  slip” 
wheel  that  carries  the  paper  to  the 
front  stop.  The  inner  feed  is  a  row 


A.  A.  BOWLE 

■  Index  Chart  —  Rapid  Office  De¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  55  East  Washington 
Street,  Chicago  2,  Illinois,  announces 
new  Figure-Mated  Payroll  Tax  In¬ 
dex,  which  computes  in  one  oper¬ 
ation  not  only  the  Official  Withhold¬ 
ing  Tax  but  also  the  new  Social 
Security  Tax  of  each  employee. 

The  Index  consists  of  a  finger-tip- 
controlled  cylinder  on  which  is 
mounted  a  chart  for  whichever  pay¬ 
roll  period  is  used.  This  chart  sup¬ 
plies  at  one  reading  on  the  same 
line,  the  amount  of  Withholding 
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Photo,  Courtesy  Los  Angeles  PubKc  Schools. 

Already,  as  shown  by  the  illustration  above,  domestic 
science  is  being  televised  by  the  Don  Lee  Network  on 
the  West  Coast.  It’s  just  one  more  step  to  include  lessons  in  buymanship 
and  consumer  education;  then  you  have — 


:  In  the  Future 


I  I 


Business  Education  in  Television 
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E.  DANA  GIBSON 
San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  California 

The  first  time  that  any  teacher 
sees  a  television  broadcast,  he  is 
almost  certain  to  exclaim,  “What  a 
way  to  teach  lessons!” 

It’s  true.  Television  may  be  years 
away,  speaking  in  terms  of  specific 
educational  programs,  but  the  wise 
business  teacher  has  already  begun 
appraising  what  television  means  to 
business  teaching. 

■The  Present — Already  some  tele¬ 
casts  give  shopping  and  cooking 
programs,  and  they  are  just  one 
step  short  of  outright  consumer  edu¬ 
cation — consumer  education  beamed 
not  at  a  school  classroom,  of  course 
...yet.  But  if  video  grows  the  way 
that  forecasters  expect,  it  may  not 
be  too  long  before  educators  step 
into  the  television  picture,  very  lit¬ 
erally,  in  person. 

Some  shows  have  already  come 
along  way  in  presenting  news  re¬ 
views — with  close-ups  of  maps, 
quick  movies  of  personalities  in  the 
>*ews.  and  so  on — in  so  dramatic  a 
fashion  that  assigning  a  student  to 
report  in  a  class  on  the  morrow  the 
'oain  features  of  tonight’s  nine 
0  clock  video  news  is  becoming  a 
steady  assignment  in  some  well-to- 
do  neighborhoods. 

Alert  distributive-education  teach¬ 


ers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
principal  television  shows  know, 
too,  that  the  professional  “sales 
demonstrations”  being  flashed  on 
video  sets  are  a  boon  in  selling  and 
retailing  courses. 

Moreover,  as  television  shows  be¬ 
come  more  numerous,  the  same  out¬ 
come  can  be  expected  that  resulted 
from  improvement  of  the  motion 
picture:  a  new,  even  more  vivid 
visual  representation  of  business 
careers. 

Finally,  the  expanding  television 
industry  includes,  along  with  tech¬ 
nicians  and  actors,  a  host  of  new 
business  functionaries  ranging  from 
salesmen  to  script  typists. 

■  The  Future — So,  already  televi¬ 
sion  is  beginning  to  forecast  its  im¬ 
pact  on  business  training.  Let’s  skip 
a  few  years  ahead  and  see  what 
television  may  mean  to  the  class¬ 
room. 

•  Master  Demonstrators.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  skill  subjects  will 
be  taught,  via  video,  by  master 
teachers  on  the  screen,  supported 
by  cadet  or  proctor  teachers  in  the 
^  classroom. 

For  example,  master  teachers  in 
typing,  like  Dr.  Helen  Reynolds  or 
Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry  or  Harold 
Smith,  will  concentrate  streams  of 
new  techniques  into  fifteen-minute 
television  lessons.  They  will  use 
audio-visual  aids,  world  champion 


typists,  and  all  the  magical  close-up 
shots  available  to  the  telecamera.^ 
Similarly,  the  Zoubeks  and  the 
Leslies  can  present  the  theory  of  a 
new  shorthand  lesson. 

In  the  studio,  according  to  one 
writer,*  “.  .  .  all  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  would  be  monitoring  person¬ 
nel,  to  be  certain  that  the  television 
circuits  were  operative.  These  same 
personnel  could  hand  out  quizzes 
either  supplied  by  mail  or  sent  by 
facsimile  broadcasting  at  the  same 
time  the  instruction  w'as  proceed¬ 
ing.” 

Meanwhile,  in  the  classroom, 
teaching  would  not  be  eliminated; 
but  much  teaching  time  would  be 
devoted  to  developing  and  expand¬ 
ing  the  skills  and  techniques  taught 
by  the  video  lesson.  Local  teachers 
will  see  that  no  bad  habits  obtain 
a  foothold,  will  give  direction  and 
psychological  encouragement,  and 
so  on. 

•  Television  in  Reverse.  While 
we’re  dreaming  out  loud,  we  might 
view  the  possibility  of  television  in 
reverse — capturing  the  real  action 
in  classrooms  and  televising  it  to 
the  public,  possibly  without  the 
class’s  knowledge  of  what  was  hap¬ 
pening.  Television  engineers  have 
made  this  procedure  possible,  and 
some  public  relations  counselors  are 
already  suggesting  that  “television 
gives  parents  and  taxpayers  an  un¬ 
paralleled  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  what  goes  on  in  the  schools. 
It  gives  schools  an 
‘merchandise’  their 
support  for  it.”* 

(I  can  hear  the  comments  and 
visualize  the  chagrin  of  the  student 
who  was  caught  unprepared  for  the 
televised  lesson!  But  imagine  the 
chagrin  of  the  televised  teacher  who 
presented  a  sloppy  lesson  or  sat  at 
her  desk.  .  .  !) 

;  Actually,  whether  the  broadcast 
is  by  chance  from  a  classroom  or  by 
design  in  a  studio,  business  lessons 
are  likely  to  be  popular  among 
television  audiences.  There’s  public 
relations  opportunity!  Watching  ac¬ 
tual  students  develop  vocational 
skills,  as  in  shorthand,  or  "obtain 
vital  personal-use  information,  as  in 


opportunity  to 
work  and  gain 


^About  a  year  ago,  BEW  observed  a  television 
show  featuring  Albert  Tangora  and  Julius  NeIs<Hi. 
The  close-up  of  Tangora’s  fingers,  flying  at  well 
over  140  words  a  minute,  and  of  Nelson’s  unique 
artvping  were  brilliantly  clear,  beyond  anything 
BEW  has  seen  in  sound-motion  pictures  for  the 
classroom.  Doctor  Gibson  may  have  something 
here. — Editor. 

*  E.  A.  Hungerford,  Jr.,  in  Popular  Mechanics, 
November,  1948. 

*  W.  H.  Knowles.  “Television  in  Education,” 
School  Executive,  March,  1949,  pp.46-8. 
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consumer  economics,  will  increase 
the  likelihood  of  solid,  public  back¬ 
ing  for  the  institutions  concerned. 

The  writer  believes  that  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  business  law,  economics, 
economic  geography,  consumer  eco¬ 
nomics,  salesmanship,  and  business- 
English  would  gain  great  popularity 
through  video  publicity. 

•  Televised  Apprenticeship.  The 
potentials  mentioned  are  not  fan¬ 
tasy.  Says  the  New  York  Times,  “In 
seeking  a  modern  substitute  for  the 
good  old  apprenticeship  training, 
television  has  a  real  place  in  the 
educational  picture.  The  skilled 
hands  of  the  master  craftsman  can 
be  watched  on  the  TV  screen  by 
those  seeking  such  training,  yet 
television  does  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  with  the  master  craftsman 
and  his  work.”* 

With  more  and  more  business 
scenes  portrayed  on  the  TV  screen 
and  with  more  and  more  business¬ 
men  participating  in  the  programs, 
business  and  business  classes  will  be 
tied  closer  together. 

•  Adult  Education.  Educational 
television  programs  will  be  used  by 
businessmen  in  their  own  training 
programs  in  other  ways,  too.  Itiner¬ 
ant  teachers  have  long  been  used  to 
bringing  special  merchandising  and 
other  selling  techniques  to  commu¬ 
nity  adult  classes. 

Relatively  few  businesses  have 
been  able  to  profit  from  this  kind 
of  instruction,  due  to  costs,  time, 
distance,  and  lack  of  teachers.  But 
in  the  future,  TV  receiving  sets  in 
business  establishments  may  be  able 
to  pick  up  master  lessons  beamed 
for  such  use  on  special  educational 
stations. 

■  The  Cost  —  Television  teaching 
will  cost  money.  Only  two  stations 
today,  it  is  reported,  are  making  any 
money.  Who,  then,  will  pay  for  edu¬ 
cational  broadcasts?  Some  people 
think  that  business  and  industry 
will  sponsor  educational  programs. 

•  Knowles,  previously  quoted,  is 
one  of  them.  “As  television  ex¬ 
pands,”  he  says,  “sponsors  will  be 
found  who  may  be  expected  to 
present  the  type  of  programs  that 
will  be  highly  acceptable  for  school 
use.”*  But  it  is  hard  to  see  this  as  an 
answer. 

Sponsored  motion  pictures  usable 
in  business  classes  are  still  relativelj'^ 
few  in  number.  What  the  business 
teacher  needs  for  his  classroom  and 
what  the  businessman  needs  in 
terms  of  a  buying  response  for  his 
product  are  two  different  things. 

*  “Aid  to  Education,’’  New  York  Times  Sun¬ 
day  Supplement,  April  24,  1949. 

•W.  H.  Knowles,  ibid. 


It  is  true  that  businesses  may  se¬ 
cure  circulation  through  television, 
inasmuch  as  the  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  viewing  a  program  may  be 
high;  but  so  are  costs. 

•  Where,  then,  will  the  money 
come  from  to  support  educational 
TV  shows?  Possibly  from  subscrib¬ 
ing  schools,  book  companies,  and  all 
levels  of  government. 

It  is  conceivable  that  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  able  to  get  by  with  apprentice 
or  monitor  teachers  and  so  able  to 
save  on  salaries,  will  be  able  jointly 
to  sponsor  programs  of  master 
teachers. 

Book  companies  and  school-sup¬ 
ply  and  equipment  manufacturers 
may  find  sponsored  television  pro¬ 
grams  a  blessing,  especially  in  the 
case  of  publishers  who  can  feature 


their  authors,  teaching  with  their  i 
own  texts.  McGraw-Hill  has  already 
introduced  “text  films” — films  to  be  j 
used  with  specific  texts;  perhaps 
the  next  step  will  be  “text  TV’s.” 

Federal,  state,  county,  and  local 
governments  are  already  beginning 
to  consider  radio  as  essential  to  a 
well-rounded  educational  program; 
it  may  not  be  long  before  they  are  | 
convinced  that  video  shows  also  j 
warrant  their  attention  and  subsidy. 

■  Conclusion — The  business  teacher 
of  today  may  not  have  much  to  wor¬ 
ry  about  television.  But  the  busi¬ 
ness-teacher  candidate  of  tomorrow 
is  certain  to  find  that  television  is  | 
very  important.  Whether  it  will 
then  be  something  to  capitalize  on 
or  to  worry  about  will  depend  on 
the  individual. 
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Proctical  Advic©  author  of  this  contribution,  as  you  will  note  when 

you  read  her  comments,  is  an  old  hand  at  finding  sum¬ 
mer  jobs.  She  does  not  decry  the  benefits  of  occupational  experience;  but 
she  does  rather  soberly  point  out — 

You  May  Need  Rose-Colored 
Glasses  to  Find  a  Summer  Job 

ELINOR  L.  GERSTLE 
The  State  College  of  Washington 
Pullman,  Washington 


If  you  plan  to  get  some  office  ex¬ 
perience  this  summer,  you  may  dis¬ 
cover  (1)  that  seeking  the  job  is  a 
valuable  experiment,  and  (2)  that 
you  may  need  rose-colored  glasses. 

If  it  is  just  work  in  an  office  that 
you  seek,  then  the  easy  way  is  to 
find  a  relative  who  needs  a  secre¬ 
tary  for  a  short  period,  or  to  enroll 
in  a  class  that  gives  work  experience 
along  with  college  credit — the  col¬ 
lege  finding  the  job  for  you. 

However,  if  you  want  a  down-to- 
earth  view  of  job  hunting,  try  going 
out  on  your  own  seeking  temporary 
stenographic  work;  and  what  you 
encounter  will  make  you  thoroughly 
appreciate  occupational  experience 
and  give  you  some  understanding 
of  the  feelings  of  a  student  seeking 
a  position. 

■  Work  in  a  Nearby  City — Just  what 
avenues  are  open  to  you  if  you  de¬ 
cide  to  find  a  temporary  opening? 
If  you  are  living  in  or  near  the  lo¬ 
cality  in  which  you  wish  to  work, 
using  a  commercial  agency  is  a  com¬ 
fortable  method;  but  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  opening,  the  fee  charged  seems 
a  little  too  expensive. 

•  State  Employment  Service.  A 


personal  visit  to  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  (no  commission  in¬ 
volved!)  may  be  all  that  is  needed. 
One  summer  I  obtained  work  with 
a  construction  company  in  Chicago 
through  this  medium;  another  sum¬ 
mer,  in  Denver — and  all  that  was 
necessary  was  a  trip  to  their  office. 
The  labor  market  at  that  time  was 
“tight,”  and  it  was  the  season  of 
vacations.  It  was  just  a  matter  of 
accepting  the  work  you  preferred. 
Two  interesting  fill-in  positions  re¬ 
sulted. 

But  suppose  the  state  of  the  labor 
market  is  not  so  favorable  to  job 
seekers  and  a  visit  to  the  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  offers  no  openings 
that  are  suitable?  About  a  year  and 
a  half  after  succeeding  in  finding 
the  work  mentioned  above,  I  again 
visited  the  State  Employment  Of¬ 
fice,  and  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  discouragement  as  I  saw  the  long 
lines  of  men  and  women  waiting  to 
draw  unemployment  compensation 
My  pessimism  was  confirmed:  Their 
only  temporary  call  was  for  stuffing 
envelopes  at  65  cents  an  hour! 

•  Use  of  Newspaper  Ads.  Insert¬ 
ing  a  “situation  wanted,”  and  an- 
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swering  “help  wanted’’  ads  in  the 
paper  gave  me  exercise  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  study  the  technique  of 
interviewers.  The  closest  I  ever 
came  to  taking  an  employment  test 
was  from  a  lawyer  who  dictated  part 
of  a  chronology  and  asked  me  to 
transcribe  it.  Everywhere  else  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  a  secre¬ 
tarial  teacher  was  proficient  in  skill. 

I  always  volunteered  the  informa¬ 
tion,  “I  have  had  2%  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  service  as  a  secretary,  in 
addition  to  a  variety  of  temporary 
office  work”;  but  a  little  judicious 
questioning  usually  brought  forth 
my  teaching  background. 

Then  the  inevitable  question  was, 
“Do  you  plan  to  return  to  teaching?” 
Of  course  I  said  I  did. 

The  next  remark:  “It  takes  a 
number  of  months  to  learn  our  busi¬ 
ness;  so  you  would  be  of  little  val¬ 
ue  to  us.  Thanks  for  being  so  honest 
about  telling  us  you  wanted  only 
temporary  work.” 

•  Local  NOMA.  The  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Office  Management 
Association  was  suggested  as  a  like¬ 
ly  clearing  house,  for  I  thought  there 
must  be  some  office  in  Denver  where 
a  secretary  was  ill  and  where  an 
experienced  substitute  would  be 
welcomed.  However,  the  local  of¬ 
ficers,  whom  I  personally  contacted, 
did  not  know  of  such  an  opening. 

t  Local  Colleges.  My  next  idea 
was  the  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Denver  University;  but 
they,  too,  had  knowledge  only  of 
permanent  openings. 

I  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
being  so  frank  concerning  the  “tem¬ 
porary”  character  of  my  work. 

•  Firms  with  Seasonal  Rushes.  By 
this  time  I  concluded  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  was  to  decide  on  a  business  that 
would  be  using  extra  help  for  a  rush 
season  at  that  particular  time  and 
to  concentrate  my  efforts  there. 
Since  it  was  state  income-tax  time, 
some  accounting  office,  it  would 
seem,  should  offer  a  short  business- 
enlightening  interlude. 

Up  to  this  point  my  teaching  back¬ 
ground  seemed  more  of  a  handicap 
than  an  asset,  but  ultimately  this 
was  not  true.  I  had  taught  account¬ 
ing,  and  the  company  that  published 
the  textbook  I  used  was  chiefly  a 
supplier  of  accounting  systems  and 
forms.  I  looked  up  their  local  rep¬ 
resentative,  who  gave  me  the  names 
and  addresses  of  four  accounting 
iinns  likely  to  require  temporary 
workers.  Through  this  lead  I  ob¬ 
tained  an  interesting  post  that  lasted 
until  the  deadline  for  state  income 
taxes.  Victory! 


■  Work  in  a  Distant  City — But  per¬ 
haps  you  have  a  different  problem: 
You  want  to  spend  the  summer  far 
away,  and  you  feel  you  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  go  there  without  having  first 
investigated  the  possibilities  of  tem¬ 
porary  work.  You  get  out  your 
typewriter  and  start  in. 

•  Advance  Correspondence.  One 
fall  I  decided  I  should  like  to  work 
in  San  Francisco  the  following  sum¬ 
mer.  I  started  my  campaign  in  Oc¬ 
tober  by  writing  to  the  national 
education  director  of  the  National 
Office  Management  Association.  I 
hoped  that  business-teacher  employ¬ 
ment  had  reached  the  stage  where 
firms  willing  to  hire  us  would  be 
listed  with  NOMA.  Instead,  the  di¬ 
rector  suggested  that  I  write  to  three 
or  four  men  in  the  San  Francisco 
chapter,  and  I  began  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  voluminous  correspond¬ 
ence.  Each  of  the  NOMA  men  an¬ 
swered  that  his  company  did  not 
have  any  temporary  summer  work 
but  suggested  another  possibility  to 
whom  I  wrote.  It  usually  turned  out 
that  those  had  the  same  idea  con¬ 
cerning  another  company — a  chain- 
letter  proposition. 

Finally  the  suggestion  was  re¬ 
ceived  that  insurance  companies 
sometimes  added  extra  employees 
during  the  summer  months.  I  sent 
a  carefully  composed  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  a  dozen  insurance  firms  in 
San  Francisco.  Most  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  in  very  courteously  phrased 
but  negative  replies,  gave  either  of 
two  reasons:  (1)  They  planned  to 
take  care  of  the  duties  of  vacation¬ 
ing  employees  through  their  present 
staff,  or  (2)  the  majority  of  their 
vacations  were  scheduled  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October 
— too  late  for  my  purpose. 

A  few  promising  answers  stated 
that  they  did  not  know  at  that  time 
(March,  by  then)  what  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation  would  be  in  June. 
While  they  did  not  encourage  me  to 
come  to  San  Francisco  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  temporary  em¬ 
ployment  with  them,  if  I  were  in  the 
vicinity  they  would  be  glad  to  in¬ 
terview  me. 

•  Follow-up  Interviews.  By  the 
time  I  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  in 
June,  the  personnel  managers  had 
forgotten  all  about  writing  the  let¬ 
ters  and  were  greatly  surprised 
when  their  secretaries  told  them 
that  I  was  there  for  a  personal  inter¬ 
view.  All  but  one  corporation  had 
decided  that  no  temporary  stenog¬ 
raphers  were  needed. 

One  large  insurance  company  was 
hiring  inexperienced  high  school 


graduates  who  did  not  plan  to  go 
to  college.  I  believe  the  personnel 
manager  thought  that  he  would  dis¬ 
courage  me  by  telling  me  that  I 
would  have  to  begin  on  the  same  pay 
scale  as  the  inexperienced  high 
school  graduates.  Since  I  had  de¬ 
cided  that  I  liked  San  Francisco, 

I  accepted  the  offer,  the  wages  not¬ 
withstanding. 

■  Wages  —  This  matter  of  stating 
wages  is  a  vexing  problem  that  must 
be  faced.  If  the  interviewer  names 
the  wage,  then  the  solution  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  Many  times,  how¬ 
ever,  the  question  is  asked  “What 
compensation  would  you  expect  to 
receive?” 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  better  to 
parry  with  another  question,  “What 
do  you  pay  for  this  particular  job?” 

To  have  the  prospective  employer 
name  the  first  figure  is  advanta¬ 
geous.  As  a  last  resort,  though,  you 
must  be  prepared  with  a  definite  fig¬ 
ure,  and  a  little  too  high  is  better 
than  too  low.  If  the  applicant  names 
a  figure  below  the  usual  salary,  the 
temptation  to  the  interviewer  (par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  small  concern)  is  to 
hire  at  a  lower  figure. 

■  A  Suggestion  to  Businessmen — I 
am  not  advocating  that  the  methods 
given  above  are  the  ones  that  should 
be  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  follow 
to  obtain  temporary  work;  but  they 
are  the  methods  that  a  teacher  does 
have  to  follow. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  a  campaign 
were  instigated  by  one  of  our  na¬ 
tional  business-teacher  associations, 
either  directly  or  in  connection  with 
NOMA,  to  prove  to  businessmen  the 
ultimate  value  to  them  of  better- 
trained  workers  coming  from  schools 
as  a  result  of  temporarily  employ¬ 
ing  teachers,  one  of  the  major  ob¬ 
stacles  to  finding  a  summer  job 
could  be  overcome. 

•  No  Blame.  Can  you  blame  a 
businessman  with  high  overhead 
expenses  for  not  wishing  to  hire  a 
teacher  for  a  three-month  period 
and  then  have  to  repeat  the  training? 
One  solution  might  be  the  granting 
of  leaves  of  absence  so  that  a  teach¬ 
er  might  obtain  a  year’s  experience 
at  a  time.  In  this  way  a  business¬ 
man  would  feel  that  it  was  worth  his 
time  and  effort  in  the  initial  stage 
for  the  additional  length  of  service. 

From  a  teacher’s  point  of  view,  it 
might  help  solve  the  dilemma  when 
she  would  like  to  have  an  office  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  year  (it  is  an  excellent 
way  to  get  out  of  a  rut)  but  does 
not  feel  that  she  can  give  up  her 
teaching  position  without  some  as¬ 
surance  of  a  position  to  return  to. 
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An  Essay  on  the 
Human  Element 

MARIE  M.  STEWART 
Senior  High  School 
Stoningfon,  Connocticut 

■  Tsk,  Tsk — When  I  read  a  how-to- 
do-it  article,  I  look  for  ideas  that  I 
can  use  in  or  adapt  to  my  own  sit¬ 
uation.  I  enjoy  reading  them,  and 
I  think  they  are  valuable. 

However,  I  sometimes  wonder 
why  nobody  ever  admits  in  writing 
that  mistakes  are  made.  Don’t  these 
article  writers  ever  mishandle  a 
situation? 

Of  course  they  do! 

Because  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
human  element,  nobody  can  bat  one 
thousand.  Just  to  prove  that  teach¬ 
ers  are  human,  let  me  tell  you  about 
an  experience  I  had  the  other  day. 

■  Jimmie  and  I — On  request,  I  went 
into  another  teacher’s  class  to  teach 
a  particular  lesson.  That  day  had 
started  to  go  wrong  just  the  minute 
I  arrived  in  the  building;  so  I  was 
irked  long  before  I  entered  the  class¬ 
room. 

(Quotes  from  Stewart:  “The  truly 
efficient  person  remains  calm  under 
pressure.”  And,  again,  “The  supe¬ 
rior  teacher  leaves  all  personal  dif¬ 
ficulties  behind  her  when  she  meets 
her  class.”) 

The  teacher  called  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  class,  but  the  response 
was  spotty.  Then  I  moved  to  front 
and  center  and  stood  waiting  for 
complete  silence  (blood  pressure  up 
another  notch).  Everybody  but  Mr. 
James  Kenny,  Jr.,  came  to  immedi¬ 
ate  attention.  Jimmie  was  still  talk¬ 
ing  to  his  neighbor. 

Right  here  I  made  mistake  number 
one.  I  have  always  recommended 
(in  print,  too!)  that  questions  and 


remarks  to  students  should  be 
phrased  in  such  a  way  that  the 
teacher  cannot  be  embarrassed  by 
any  answer 

So  of  course  I  said,  “Jimmie, 
what  do  you  think  I  am  standing 
here  for?” 

I  deserved  what  I  got — a  decep¬ 
tively  sweet,  “I  wouldn’t  know.” 

The  situation  could  still  have  been 
salvaged  by  looking  at  him  thought¬ 
fully  for  a  few  seconds  and  saying 
crisply,  “Please  report  to  me  at 
three  o’clock  in  Room  11.”  But  did 
I?  No,  indeed.  Instead,  like  Clancy, 
I  “lowered  the  boom.” 

When  I  finished,  the  entire  class 
was  petrified.  Now,  wasn’t  that  an 
ideal  setup  for  the  start  of  a  learn¬ 
ing  situation? 

After  the  lesson,  I  went  up  to  the 
desk  to  gather  my  books;  and  the 
teacher  whispered  an  apology  for 
Jimmie’s  rudeness.  I  answered  her 
in  a  normally  loud  voice,  and  what 
I  said  was  in  no  way  complimentary 
to  the  young  gentleman  concerned. 

I  certainly  should  have  been  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  thought  that  I  had  put 
on  a  100  per  cent  performance. 

■  Conscience — Some  of  the  other 
teachers  heard  about  the  incident, 
and  the  teachers’  room  became  a 
geyser  of  information  about  Kenny. 

“He  ruins  every  class  he  is  in.” 

“He’s  mean,  vicious.” 

“He’s  consistently  rude.” 

So  I  began  to  wonder  what  made 
a  boy  act  like  that.  There  must  be 
within  him  a  lack  of  securit5\  Did 
he  do  these  things  to  force  atten¬ 
tion  to  himself  as  an  individual? 
Shouldn’t  somebody  try  to  help  him? 

I  thought  so  much  about  him  and 
about  my  own  part  in  the  setting  of 
his  behavior  pattern  that  by  dinner 
time,  that  same  day,  I  was  feeling  so 
small  that  I  could  be  seen  only  un¬ 
der  a  microscope.  I  Knew  that  if 
I  didn’t  do  something  to  repair  the 
damage  I  had  personally  done,  Jim¬ 
mie  would  always  be  on  my  con¬ 
science. 

■  Peace — The  next  morning  I  was 
waiting  for  him  when  he  came  to 
school,  and  we  repaired  to  a  private 
nook  under  the  stairs.  The  set  of 
his  shoulders,  the  expression  on  his 
face  told  me  that  he  was  braced  for 
anything  I  had  to  offer. 

So  I  offered,  “Jimmie,  when  I 
made  that  remark  about  you  yester¬ 
day,  I  was  dead  wrong.  I  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
teacher,  and  I  am  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gusted  with  myself.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  were  wrong,  too.” 

The  shock  must  have  been  too 
much  for  him:  He  murmured  very 


meekly,  “I  know  1  was,  Mrs.  Stew-  ! 
art.”  . 

Then  we  analyzed  the  problem  I 
on  the  basis  of  desirable  business 
conduct.  I  told  him  where  I  went  | 
wrong  and  why  I  thought  the  whole  ^ 
affair  poor  practice  from  the  point  of  i 
view  of  a  business  teacher.  In  turn, 
he  pointed  out  his  deviations  from 
good  business  conduct.  After  this, 
freely  and  voluntarily,  he  made  a  ! 
resolution  to  change  his  tactics.  We  ’ 
parted  good  friends.  j 

Later  that  day,  I  saw  him  in  the  ! 
hall;  and  when  he  spoke  to  me,  there 
was  a  conspiratorial  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

For  me  the  incident  is  not  closed. 

1  shall  check  frequently:  and  if  I 
hear  that  he  has  started  to  revert 
to  some  of  his  former  procedures,  I 
shall  meet  him  casually  and  ask, 
“Well,  Jimmie,  how’s  our  project 
coming  along?” 

It  may  be  that  all  he  needed  was 
the  assurance  that  somebody  cared. 
And  I  can  now  be  seen  with  normal, 
instead  of  microscopic,  vision. 

Nobody  can  bat  one  thousand. 


Free  Materials 

•  The  National  Consumer-Re¬ 
tailer  Council  (1860  Broadway,  New 
York  23)  has  just  made  available 
a  series  of  illustrated  4-page  leaflets, 
each  of  which  gives  buying  guides 
to  one  type  of  product.  It’s  the  “Keys 
to  Wise  Buying”  series: 

How  Informative  Labels  Help  You 

Stretch  Dollars 
When  You  Buy  a  Shirt 
Tips  on  Towels 
How  to  Buy  Wood  Furniture 
Your  Guide  to  Dry  Cleaning 
Pots  and  Pans 

Stretching  Your  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Dollar 

Your  New  Bathing  Suit 
Upholstered  Furniture 
Frozen  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Special  Fabric  Finishes 
Buying  Men’s  Suits 
Nylon  Hosiery 

Fish,  Fresh,  Frozen,  and  Canned 
Buying  the  Layette 

Single  copies  are  free  if  request  is 
accompanied  by  a  legal-size  en¬ 
velope  with  enough  postage. 
“Enough  postage”  equals  a  3-cent 
stamp  for  each  three  leaflets  or¬ 
dered — i.e.,  9  cents  for  7,  8,  or  9 
leaflets.  Quantities  cost  $1.25  per 
hundred. 

Materials  are  (a)  fine  for  con¬ 
sumer-education  classes,  (b)  good 
for  distributive-education  classes, 
and  (c)  helpful  in  small-business 
classes. 
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Continuinci  th©  Riot  installments  on  the  problem  of  teach- 

^  ing  pupils  how  to  proofread.  First  was  “Let’s  Make 

Proofreading  Affirmative”  in  the  March  BEW,  then  came  “Commentary 
(I)”  from  William  R.  Foster  in  the  April  issue.  Here  are  additional  points 
of  view.  If  you  care  to  join  the  riot,  send  us  your  favorite  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  devices. 


Commentary  (II)  on  ^Xet*s 
Proofreading  Affirmative^^ 

STELLA  WILLINS 
Manager,  School  Department 
Royal  Typewriter  Company 
(Former  World  Champion  Typist) 

As  I  read  “Let’s  Make  Proofread¬ 
ing  Affirmative,”  and  to  me  it  is 
a  forward-thinking  and  realistic 
contribution,  I  could  not  help  but 
think  what  a  far  cry  is  the  affirm¬ 
ative  approach  from  the  approach 
by  which  I  learned  to  detect  type¬ 
script  errors. 

■  Good  Old  Days  —  When  I  was 
training  for  typing  contests  along 
with  the  competitors  training  be¬ 
side  me,  we  checked  each  other’s 
papers.  With  intense  spirit  of  com¬ 
petition,  our  checking  took  the  form 
of  dog  eat  dog.  We  would  swoop 
down  and  pounce  on  everything 
that  might  conceivably  be  called  an 
error.  Many  were  the  arguments! 

Call  an  error  on  a  supposedly 
incorrect  word  division  at  the  end 
of  a  line — and  there  would  be  a 
scurry  for  dictionaries  to  find  one 
showing  the  word  in  question  di¬ 
vided  as  typed  in  the  test. 

Battles  were  fought  over  errors 
marked  against  characters  that 
were  so  lightly  typed  as  to  be  bare¬ 
ly  discernible;  and  a  dash  was  made 
for  the  magnifying  glass  to  make 
sure  that  the  entire  outline  of  the 
letter  was  or  was  not  complete. 
Even  the  clear  plastic  spacing  ruler 
was  used — to  determine  whether 
each  character  was  in  its  proper 
space! 

Where,  by  any  stretch  of  the  im¬ 
agination,  an  error  could  be  charged 
for  “piled”  letters,  charged  it  would 
be.  We  produced  the  magnifying 
glass  again  to  see  if  there  was  white 
space  between  the  letters;  if  none, 
an  error  was  called  for  crowding. 
In  addition,  a  strict  count  of  charac¬ 
ters  made  certain  that  lines  con¬ 
tained  no  less  than  sixty-one  or 
more  than  seventy-six  letters. 

Needless  to  say,  when  one’s  own 
paper  was  being  checked  by  a  com¬ 
petitor,  we  thrilled  with  cupidity 
and  delight  if  an  error  was  accident¬ 
ally  overlooked.  But  that  was  rare, 
for,  in  checking,  we  knew  what  to 
look  for. 


Make 


■  Knowing  What  to  Look  For — In¬ 
deed,  it  seems  to  me  that  teachers 
might  well  emphasize  “what  to 
look  for”  in  teaching  pupils  how  to 
proofread  well.  The  table  in  Mr. 
Foster’s  article  in  April  is,  in  that 
regard,  very  valuable. 

My  own  later  experiences  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  work  of  office  typists 
confirm  that  not  knowing  what  to 
look  for  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  that  arise  from  poor 
proofreading.  True,  carelessness 
may  enter  into  it.  But,  more  often, 
it  is  lack  of  training  in  or  lack  of 
knowledge  of  proofreading  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

•  Read  for  Content.  Take  the 
error  in  which  A  is  transcribed  for 
The.  Since  this  happens  often — even 
when  the  shorthand  outlines  are  cor¬ 
rectly  written — it  is  evident  that 
many  typists  do  not  proofread  for 
content.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
checking  the  figures  and  dates  in 
a  letter;  the  efficient  secretary  real¬ 
izes  their  importance  and  out  of 
self-defense  checks  them. 

•  Watch  Titles.  When  the  title 
of  the  addressed  person  is  omitted, 
it  is  possible  that  the  typist  was  not 
trained  to  realize  that  this  is  a 
must  courtesy.  As  one  pedant  with 
a  string  of  degrees  remarked,  “The 
titled  are  entitled  to  their  titles.” 

•  Noting  Carbon  Copies.  Here 
is  another  instance  of  how  a  typist 
can  shine  if  she  knows  what  to  look 
for;  Dictators  may  try  to  remember 
about  copies  of  a  letter,  how  many 
there  should  be  and  to  whom  they 
should  be  addressed;  but  often  they 
are  too  preoccupied  with  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  letter  to  think  of  any¬ 
thing  else;  that  is  the  stenographer’s 
opportunity  to  ask  whether  the  let¬ 
ter  should  go  to  other  persons. 

■  More  Things  to  Watch  For  —  I 
must  agree  again  with  Mr.  Foster 
that  proofreading  has  to  start  with 
prevention  of  errors. 

•  Studying  English.  These  days, 
it  is  less  than  a  phenomenon  for 
even  the  well-trained  typist  or 
stenographer  to  omit  commas  where 
they  are  necessary  and  to  insert 


them  in  places  where  they  do  not 
belong.  Perhaps  she  is  too  hurried 
to  read  her  notes  for  pauses  that 
call  for  puctuation;  or  she  simply 
may  not  know  the  rules  of  punctu¬ 
ation  and,  with  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions,  misplaces  the  comma  and 
changes  the  meaning  of  the  thought. 

Paragraphing  is  another  hurdle 
for  some.  They  string  too  many 
thoughts  together  in  one  paragraph 
or  else  begin  a  paragraph  with  a 
sentence  that  is  part  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  thought.  Again,  this  is  the  re-- 
suit  of  not  reading  for  content. 

Similar  is  the  problem  of  know- 
ing  that  a  letter  addressed  to  a  firm, 
but  marked  to  the  attention  of  a 
particular  individual  within  the 
firm,  should  contain  the  salutation 
Gentlemen. 

•  Double-Checking.  Another 
wise  caution  for  students  being 
trained  in  checking  is  to  proofread 
the  address  on  the  envelope  they 
type  and  then  to  compare  it  with 
the  original  address.  Although 
proofreading  may  preclude  many 
inaccuracies  of  address,  it  does  not 
cancel  the  need  for  further  caution 
to  prevent  placing  and  mailing  let¬ 
ters  in  envelopes  that  belong  to 
other  correspondence. 

Double-checking  the  spelling  of 
the  name  of  the  person  addressed  is 
so  frequently  by-passed  and  the 
name  left  misspelled  that  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  whether  the  typist  ac¬ 
tually  feels  that  the  letter  is  going 
to  a  real,  live  individual.  If  girls 
could  be  made  to  realize  how  sensi¬ 
tive  people  are  about  their  names 
and  initials,  they  would  soon  under¬ 
stand  the  need  for  care  in  spelling 
them  correctly. 

•  A  Device  or  Two.  An  effective 
device  in  the  classroom  is  to  assign 
students  within  the  class  to  type¬ 
write  a  letter — a  real  letter — to  each 
other.  While  elementary,  this  de¬ 
vice  places  the  student  in  the  realm 
of  the  actual — and  that  is  what  he 
lacks  in  his  eternal  copying  exer¬ 
cises. 

A  similar  device  is  to  ask  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  write  a  letter  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  or  even  the  teacher.  Knowing 
the  addressee  personally  may  help 
them  become  more  respectful  of  the 
reactions  which  their  letters  evoke; 
it  should  help  them  realize  that 
there  is  a  human  reaction  to  every 
letter. 

■  Conclusion — It  seems  to  me  that 
“knowing  what  to  look  for”  is  one 
of  the  keys  to  better  proofreading. 
Whatever  will  help  the  student  to 
know  what  to  look  for,  believe  me, 
will  have  the  wholehearted  appre- 
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elation  of  every  dictator  and  su¬ 
pervisor  in  the  business  office  who 
has  had  to  spend  time  without  end 
in  checking. 

Careful  application  of  the  devices 
suggested  in  “Let’s  Make  Proof¬ 
reading  Affirmative”  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  overcoming  weakness 
in  proofreading. 

Commentary  (III) 

RUTH  I.  ANDERSON 
Texas  Christian  University 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

My  first  reaction  on  reading  “Let’s 
Make  Proofreading  Affirmative” 
was  one  of  pleasure  at  seeing  some 
constructive,  affirmative  ideas  on 
the  subject.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  too  many  teachers  haven’t 
believed  that  all  they  need  to  do 
is  to  tell  their  students  to  proofread 
and  that  their  personal  responsibil¬ 
ity  ends  when  they  give  the  direc¬ 
tion. 

■  The  WWT  Issue — I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Foster  when  he  ques¬ 
tions  whether  the  World’s  Worst 
Transcript  is  a  successful  device  for 
teaching  the  art  of  proofreading.  I 
do  believe  that  'the  device  alerts 
students  to  the  complexity  of  proof¬ 
reading  and  so  readies  them  for  in¬ 
struction,  but  I  think  that  that  is  the 
limit  of  its  contribution. 

Giving  students  a  letter  to  proof¬ 
read  once  a  month,  without  any  in¬ 
structions  on  the  types  of  errors  for 
which  to  look  or  directions  on  how 
to  proofread,  too  often  results  in 
drill  work  with  little  benefit  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  students. 

I  believe  that  a  series  of  WWT’s  that 
begin  on  an  elementary  basis  and 
gradually  increase  in  difficulty,  so 
that  there  is  a  training  value,  would 
be  more  valuable.^  We,  in  our  de¬ 
partment  at  Texas  Christian,  have 
not  made  regular  use  of  the  WWT’s 
because  they  are  not  graded  in  dif¬ 
ficulty.  We  wish  to  develop  proof¬ 
reading  skill  by  progressing  from 
the  location  of  simple  errors  to  the 
detection  of  the  more  complicated 
tjqjes  that  are  often  overlooked.  The 
WWT’s  that  have  been  published 
have  been  too  difficult  to  use  when 
drill  in  proofreading  is  introduced; 
so,  our  instructors  prepared  letters 
and  articles  in  which  the  types  and 

*Tlie  editors  ajjree  with  this  comment ; 
th(t  is  why  the  WWT  has  been  moved  to  the 
pages  of  The  Oregg  Writer,  re-entitle<l 
"Transcription  Talent  Teaser,”  and  revised 
so  as  to  accent  one  particular  family  of  tran¬ 
scription  errors  in  each  month’s  copy.  Now 
It  serves  as  a  training  aid  rather  than  merely 
as  a  test  or  game. 


number  of  errors  become  increas¬ 
ingly  numerous  and  more  difficult 
as  our  students  advance  in  their 
proofreading  skill. 

■  Our  Program  —  In  introducing 
proofreading,  we  explain  to  our  stu¬ 
dents  that  there  are  three  major 
types  of  errors:  (1)  form  errors,  (2) 
content  errors,  and  (3)  technical 
errors  in  typing,  syllabication, 
grammar,  spelling,  and  so  on. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that 
errors  in  form  and  in  typescript  are 
the  easiest  for  students  to  identify. 
Errors  in  syllabication,  spelling,  and 
grammar  are  more  difficult  and  re¬ 
quire  additional  practice  and  drill. 

After  students  have  gained  con¬ 
siderable  skill  in  those  aspects,  we 
introduce  to  them  errors  in  meaning 
of  content,  the  most  difficult  of  all 
for  students  to  detect.  Here  we  in¬ 
clude  such  errors  as  incorrect  dates 
and  figures  and  discrepancies  in 
meaning.  It  is  insufficient  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  scan  their  work  only  for 
errors  in  typescript  and  form;  to 
find  errors  in  content,  each  letter 
must  be  read  carefully  for  meaning. 

■  Conclusion — Proofreading  cannot 
be  taught  in  one  intensive  effort: 
it  is  a  continuing  and  evolutionary 
training  program.  It  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
emphasize  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  to  teach  his  pupils  how  to 
proofread.  The  concrete  suggestions 
in  “Let’s  Make  Proofreading  Affirm¬ 
ative”  are  a  real  boon  to  business 
teachers.  We  would  all  welcome 
more  “how  to  teach  it”  explanations. 

Commentary  (IV) 

SAMUEL  J.  WANOUS 
Department  of  Business  Education 

University  of  California 

Los  Angeles,  California 

In  discussing  proofreading  with 
teachers  in  my  methods  classes,  I 
try  to  make  a  distinction  between 
comparing  and  proofreading. 

•  Comparing  is  the  word  I  use 
for  the  thing  we  ask  youngsters  to 
do  in  our  typewriting  and  shorthand 
classes.  The  letter  or  report  is  given 
a  quick  “look”  for  form  and  appear¬ 
ance.  Any  figures  and  names  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  work  should  be 
checked  very  carefully  with  the 
copy  from  which  the  student  is 
working.  Finally,  the  work  is  read 
for  content  clarity,  and  we  hope 
that  the  students  will  catch  typo¬ 
graphical  and  English  errors — if 
there  are  any.  We  stress  content 
clarity  because  of  its  greater  rela¬ 
tive  importance. 


•  Proofreading,  however,  is  a 
two-person  operation.  One  student 
reads  the  original,  giving  spelling 
of  names  and  difficult  words,  punc¬ 
tuation,  and  so  on,  while  another 
student  checks  the  new  copy. 

We  recommend  comparing  for 
nontechnical  letters  and  reports.  We 
recommend  proofreading  for  sten¬ 
cils,  technical  copy,  tables,  and  sim¬ 
ilar'  pieces  of  work. 

Generally,  the  teachers  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  should  teach 
our  students  when  and  how  to  com¬ 
pare  and  when  and  how  to  proof¬ 
read. 

•  Let  us  hope  that  many  contri¬ 
butions  and  comments  will  result 
from  “Let’s  Make  Proofreading  Af¬ 
firmative.”  The  original  discussion 
of  ways  to  develop  an  interest  in 
proofreading  is  particularly  good; 
but  additional  contributions  on  the 
process  of  teaching  how  to  proof¬ 
read  would  be  welcome. 

Commentary  (V) 

GEORGE  L  HOSSFIELD 

Special  School  Representative 
Underwood  Corporation 
(Former  World  Champion  Typist) 

■  Current  Need — I  heartily  applaud 
BEW’s  effort  to  promote  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  typescript  proofreading.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  relative  importance  of 
skill  in  proofreading,  it  has  been 
sadly  neglected  by  hosts  of  typewrit¬ 
ing  instructors. 

One  reason,  to  my  mind,  that  em¬ 
ployers  are  reluctant  to  hire  begin¬ 
ning  typists  is  the  commonplace 
truth  that  most  school  graduates  are 
by  no  means  competent  in  checking 
their  typewritten  work  in  the  first 
months  of  their  employment. 

As  a  rule,  an  employer  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  so  far  as  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  requirements  are  concerned; 
an  average  speed  of  forty  words  a 
minute  from  straight  copy  material, 
or  roughly  a  typing  speed  of  half 
the  shorthand  speed,  is  sufficient  to 
obtain  employment  in  many  estab¬ 
lishments.  But  the  employer  has  the 
right  to  expect  completed  work  with 
a  high  percentage  of  acceptability. 

■  Competitive  Spirit — The  thing  I 
like  about  the  plan  for  using 
WWT’s,  as  described  in  “Let’s  Make 
Proofreading  Affirmative,”  is  its 
emphasis  on  the  competitive  spirit. 

In  the  former  International  Type¬ 
writing  Contests,  it  was  customary 
for  the  operators  in  the  professional 
class  to  exchange  tests  for  checking 
purposes.  Of  course  each  operator 
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was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
rules  governing  the  checking  of  such 
test  papers;  nevertheless,  a  reader 
was  appointed  to  read  slowly  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  each  checker  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  detect  every  error. 

While  friendship  of  long  standing 
existed  among  all  the  operators,  this 
in  no  way  interfered  with  or  tem¬ 
pered  the  severe  and  careful  man¬ 
ner  of  checking  a  competitor’s  test 
papers;  after  all,  a  cash  prize  was 
usually  at  stake,  plus  a  first-place 
medal  or  cup,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
financial  income  that  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Each  operator  therefore  had  a 
powerful  incentive  to  detect  every 
error  on  his  opponent’s  contest  pa¬ 
pers.  You  cannot  imagine  how  heat¬ 
ed  the  debates  became  over  ques¬ 
tionable  errors.  But  the  point  is  that 
under  strong  incentive  and  competi¬ 
tion  we  contestants  really  learned 
to  proofread. 

So,  the  plan  recommended  in  the 
first  article — proofreading  competi¬ 
tor’s  papers  and  sponsoring  inter¬ 


team  contests  in  proofreading — will 
insure  the  acquisition  of  alertness 
and  of  a  gradual  familiarity  with  the 
rules.  But  the  aspect  of  competition 
is  the  key;  without  competition, 
carelessness  is  apt  to  be  as  prevalent 
as  it  is  everywhere.  “Competition  is 
the  spice  of  life.” 

■  Conclusion — I  concur  that  the  idea 
of  using  a  WWT  is  an  excellent 
means  of  helping  in  the  training  of 
typescript  proofreading.  Coupled 
with  an  organized  competitive  team 
arrangement  as  described,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  worth-while  results 
will  be  obtained. 

Let  us  not,  however,  become  so 
pleased  with  this  one  device  that  we 
leave  the  whole  job  of  training  in 
proofreading  to  be  carried  by  it 
alone.  Let  us  all  have  a  keener  sense 
of  realization  that  more  and  better 
proofreading  is  an  urgent  necessity 
in  most  of  the  business  education 
departments  of  our  schools. 

Let’s  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
do  something  about  it — not  just  ac¬ 
quiesce  and  then  drop  the  matter. 
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E.  C.  McGILL 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 


Spring  is  here  and  we  are  near 
the  end  of  another  school  year,  the 
time  of  year  when  teachers  begin 
to  dream  of  vacations  and  graduates 
look  forward  to  their  first  jobs. 

Our  attention  this  month  is  di¬ 
rected  to  vocational  literature,  which 
seems  timely  for  the  spring  season. 
I  Need  a  Leadership  Manual?  — 
Have  you  ever  had  difficulty  in  de¬ 
ciding  just  how  a  meeting  should 
be  opened,  a  vote  taken,  a  point  of 
order  cleared,  a  motion  handled,  or 
how  the  other  problems  that  con¬ 
front  a  group  chairman  should  he 
managed?  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  Incorporated,  of  New  York, 
has  recently  released  a  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  ^‘Senior  Manual  for  Group 
Leadership/*  by  O.  Garfield  Jones, 
costing  $2.25. 

•  The  Manual  is  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  first  consists  of  sixteen 
lessons  on  the  procedures  for  con¬ 
ducting  group  meetings.  Each  lesson 
presents  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
being  considered,  followed  by  a 
dramatization  of  the  entire  topic. 

•  The  second  part  of  the  Manual 
consists  of  an  easy-to-use  section 
on  parliamentary  procedure.  Each 
page  has  a  caption  at  the  top,  with 
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the  next  page  one  line  shorter.  This 
arrangement  enables  the  reader  to 
see  all  of  the  topics  at  one  glance. 
Club  sponsors  and  officers  can  well 
afford  to  examine  this  Manual  close¬ 
ly.  It’s  worth  the  effort! 

■  What  Are  the  Real  Problems  in 
Retail  Selling? — I  heard  a  customer 
say,  “I  dislike  having  salespeople 
chatter  among  themselves,  leaving 
me  to  wait  until  they  have  finished 
their  conversation.”  Another  said, 
“To  me,  pleasantness  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  courtesy  second.  I  like  the 
salesperson  who  makes  me  feel  that 
nothing  is  too  much  bother.”  These 
and  227  other  customer  comments 
covering  nine  major  problem  areas 
in  retailing  have  been  collected  by 
Irene  M.  Chambers  of  the  Simmons 
College,  Prince  School  of  Retailing, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  com¬ 
bined  into  a  45-page  book.  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Retail  Selling.  This  book 
sells  for  $1,  and  a  handbook  of  sug¬ 
gested  answers  to  the  discussion 
questions  that  follow  each  group 
of  comments  sells  for  50^  a  copy. 

•  The  personal  nature  of  these 
pertinent  comments  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  follow  call  for  pointed  and 
practical  answers  that  most  certain- 
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ly  will  help  to  invigorate  any  re¬ 
tailing  course. 

The  realism  in  these  comments 
and  questions  most  certainly  makes 
this  material  worthy  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  everyone  interested  in 
retailing. 

■  A  Manual  for  Office  Workers  — 

A  pocket-sized  edition  of  an  office 
worker’s  manual  —  thirty-four 
pages — discusses  twenty-eight  per¬ 
tinent  principles  for  all  office  work¬ 
ers.  This  little  book  was  written 
by  Alexis  R.  Wiren  and  distributed 
by  the  National  Foreman’s  Institute, 
Deep  River,  Connecticut,  for  50^  a 
copy. 

•  A  few  of  the  twenty-eight 
topics  discussed  are  “Bosses  are  Hu¬ 
man  Beings,  Too,”  “Did  I  Say 
That?”,  “Relations  With  Fellow 
Workers,”  and  “How  Do  You  Rate 
Yourself?” 

If  your  students  are  going  out  on 
their  first  jobs  this  spring,  this  little 
book  might  be  worth  while. 

■  1950  Directory  of  Vocational 
Counseling  Services  —  The  Ethical 
Practice  Committee  of  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association, 
under  the  presidency  of  Robert  Hop- 
poch  of  New  York  University, 
has  produced  this  directory*  which 
catalogues  the  most  pertinent  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  services  in  the 
forty-eight  states. 

The  information  about  each  coun¬ 
seling  service  includes  location, 
sponsorship,  types  of  services 
rendered,  clientele,  fees,  method 
of  making  application,  director,  size 
and  nature  of  staff,  and  hours  open. 

•  Copies  of  this  98-page  directory 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Ethical 
Practices  Committee,  Box  64,  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  for  $1. 

■  Words,  Words,  Words!  —  When 
your  graduates  go  out  at  the  end 
of  next  month  to  meet  that  new  job, 
they  will  need  to  have  a  good  use  of 
big  words,  little  words,  and  just 
words  in  the  daily  business  vocabu¬ 
lary. 

•  Appleton  -  Century  -  Crofts  of 
New  York  has  just  released  Know¬ 
ing  and  Using  Words  by  Edward 
Jones  Kilduff  at  $1.75.  The  book  is 
organized  in  workbook  style  and  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  practice  in  word 
study.  There  are  ten  chapters  cover¬ 
ing  143  pages  of  material  on  such 
pertinent  topics  as  “Why  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  acquire  a  greater  com¬ 
mand  of  words,”  “Where  our  words 
come  from,”  “Common  faulty  uses 
of  words  and  other  expressions,” 
and  “Importance  of  learning  stand¬ 
ard  pronunciation.” 
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Don^t  Fish  on  a  Sand  Bar  ^hen  the  stream  changes,  the  wise  fisherman 

changes  with  it.  Today,  the  current  of  voca¬ 
tional  distributive  education  is  changing ;  and  business  teachers  who  do  not 
i  wish  to  be  left  on  a  sand  bar  must  observe  where  the  new  channels  are 
heading.  The  first  is  in  noting  that — 


^X^lthout  a  D.E.  Co-ordinator, 
Your  Prosram  Isn’t  Vocational 

KENNETH  B.  HAAS 
Chairman,  Department  of  Marketing 
Loyola  University,  Chicago 


Milo  Spence  lives  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  old  and  wobbly  and  just  a 
little  bit  queer.  His  hand  shakes, 
his  eyes  are  watery,  and  he  walks 
around  talking  to  himself  as  if  he 
had  a  good  joke  on  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  his  day,  Milo  was  probably  the 
best  fisherman  in  Clarion  County. 
“I  kin  ketch’em  where  they  ain’t!” 
he’d  say;  and  he  could  back  it  up. 
He  knew  when  to  bait  with  liver 
or  crawfish,  or  minnows  or  worms; 
he  knew  how  deep  to  fish  and  to  a 
gnat’s  eye  what  size  and  hook  to 
use. 

About  200  rods  from  Milo’s  shack, 
the  Clarion  River  used  to  make  a 
bend;  and  there  the  water  was  still 
and  deep.  The  other  fishermen  used 
to  watch  Milo,  for  Milo  had  one 
particular  old  stump  that  he  had 
sat  on  for  years — one  stump  to  fish 
from,  one  place  to  plunk  his  line 
in.  And  he  did  catch  fish.  It  was 
amazing. 

Well,  nature  isn’t  any  respecter 
of  man’s  habits.  As  luck  would  have 


it,  along  came  a  mighty  summer 
rain;  and  when  the  water  went 
down,  the  river  had  moved  itself 
a  good  fifty  yards  to  the  west — cut 
a  completely  new  channel  for  itself. 
Where  Milo  had  done  all  his  fishing 
for  years,  there  was  nothing  left  but 
just  a  sand  bar. 

Now,  any  man  in  his  right  mind 
would  have  adapted  himself  to  the 
new  conditions,  recognized  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  changed  his  fishing  habits 
accordingly.  But,  Milo  wasn’t  ex¬ 
actly  in  his  right  mind.  Besides,  he 
was  just  a  little  bit  stubborn.  Any¬ 
how,  to  this  day,  river  or  no  river, 
we  are  told  that  you  can  still  see 
Milo  Spence  sitting  on  the  same 
old  stump,  fishing  on  a  sand  bar. 

■  When  the  River  Moves — Yes,  it’s 
likely  that  Milo  Spence  is  a  little 
queer,  and  certainly  he  is  stub¬ 
born.  But  his  principal  -  fault  is 
his  failure  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
to  live  in  the  present,  to  make  ready 
for  tomorrow’s  opportunities.  Clear¬ 
ly  he  has  no  imagination  and  too 
little  initiative.  In  short,  he  doesn’t 


move  with  the  river.  He  just  sits. 

One  of  the  first  rules  for  success 
anywhere  is  this:  “When  the  river 
moves,  move  with  it.” 

The  river  in  our  economic,  social, 
and  educational  world  is  moving.  To 
keep  up,  we  must  develop  the  qual¬ 
ities  that  Milo  lacks.  There  is  to¬ 
morrow  and  next  week  and  next 
month  and  the  whole  future'  to  pre¬ 
pare  for.  This  takes  imagination, 
initiative,  and  the  will  to  prepare 
and  to  act. 

It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  Milo 
dangling  his  line  on  a  sand  bar. 
But  it  is  much  more  pitiful  to  see 
otherwise  able  individuals  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  doing  the  same  thing. 

One  great  stream  that  has  shifted 
its  bank  is  the  river  of  vocational 
distributive  education.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  have  already  been  left  fishing 
on  a  sand  bar.  * 

•  Philosophy.  In  some  commu¬ 
nities  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
schools  are  filling  the  needs  for 
training  in  distributive  occupations 
because  the  schools  are  offering  good 
preparatory  courses  in  salesmanship 
or  retailing. 

We  should  note  that  there  are  two 
levels  of  such  courses.  One  is  the 
traditional  classroom  type,  charac¬ 
terized  by  lectures,  recitations,  and 
textbooks.  The  other  is  character¬ 
ized  by  direct  contact  and  co-ordi¬ 
nation  with  job  experience.  Each  has 
a  different  philosophy,  methodology, 
and  organization.  The  teachers  in 
each  field  have  had  different  educa¬ 
tional  and  occupational  preparation. 
A  new,  wide,  clear,  swiftly  flowing 
channel  has  opened  between  the  two 
kinds  of  training. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  dis¬ 
tributive-education  teachers,  co-or¬ 
dinators,  and  supervisors  that  there 
is  a  place  for  both  types  of  program 
in  any  well-rounded  educational 
program.  The  two  types  may  com¬ 
plement  or  supplement  each  other. 
One  need  not  conflict  with  the  other, 
nor  need  one  supplant  the  other.  But 
only  one  of  the  two  is  truly  voca¬ 
tional. 

A  vocational  program,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  George-Barden 
Act  of  1946,  is  a  distinct  kind  of  vo¬ 
cational  education.  It  demands 
teachers  who  are  occupationally  and 
educationally  competent.  It  demands 
•  that  these  teachers  train  students 
who  can  benefit  from  the  training. 

Vocational  D.E.  teachers  are  not 
unacquainted  with  the  ideal  of  the 
general  “well-rounded  individual,” 
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(They  are  not  hostile  to  the  general 
courses  that  help  “round”  the  in- 
-  dividual.  Indeed,  D.E.  teachers  go 
I  one  step  farther:  they  believe  that 
;  no  individual  is  “well-rounded”  if 
!  the  school  has  not  provided  that 
individual  with  a  vocational,  com¬ 
petency,  a  merchantable  skill,  in 
some  area  of  performance.  Vocation¬ 
al  distributive  education  offers  that 

I  aspect  to  a  great  segment  of  our 
population. 

•  Action  and  Inaction.  More  than 
twelve  years  ago.  Federal  funds  for 
reimbursement  for  vocational  dis¬ 
tributive  education  became  avail¬ 
able.  What  has  been  done  with  those 
funds?  Something,  but  not  enough. 

Communities  that  do  have  real 
vocational  programs  are  so  well 
pleased  with  them  that  one  wonders 
why  only  a  few  of  the  20,000  com¬ 
munities  large  enough  to  support 
such  programs  have  developed  them. 
Why  this  reluctance  to  “go  voca¬ 
tional.” 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  leaders  in  traditional  areas  of 
subject  matter  (bookkeeping,  typ¬ 
ing,  shorthand)  have  resisted 
changes  because  of  their  vested  in¬ 
terest  in  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
Some  have  simply  been  inert.  Some 
simply  liked  the  river  where  it  was, 
want  to  keep  it  there.  Still  others 
don’t  even  know  the  river  has 
moved. 

But  part  of  the  answer  lies,  also, 
in  the  absence  of  the  kind  of  leader¬ 
ship  that  trained  co-ordinators  can 
give.  The  co-ordination  of  school 
and  job  experiences  is  the  backbone 
of  vocational  training. 

Let’s  look  at  the  role  of  a  co¬ 
ordinator.  An  inspection  of  what 
he  is  and  what  he  does  will  show 
the  truth:  that  there  cannot  be  real 
vocational  training  in  his  absence. 
■The  Co-ordinator — The  keynote  of 
any  genuine  vocational  training  is 
the  merger  of  knowing  and  doing, 
fte  linking  of  classroom  activities 
with  job-experience  activities.  The 
individual  who  guides  that  merger, 
that  linking,  is  known  as  a  “co-or- 
dinator.” 

By  definition,  he  is  the  person  who 
“regulates,  adjusts,  harmonizes,  and 
combines  formal  school  instruction 
with  actual  job  experiences  and  re¬ 
quirements,  so  that  both  have  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  rank  and 
Motivating  power  in  the  educational 
process  for  efficient  work  and  life 
values.” 

The  job  of  a  co-ordinator  involves 
five  broad  types  of  activities  or  “co¬ 
ordinatings”  or  relationships. 

•  Relationships  with  Public.  The 
oo-ordinator,  in  his  relationships 
v^ith  the  public: 


1.  Promotes  and  clarifies  an  under¬ 
standing  of  training  objectives. 

2.  Promotes  harmony  with  all  agen¬ 
cies  concerned  with  training. 

3.  Obtains  and  maintains  public  sup¬ 
port. 

4.  Reports  to  public  on  the  progress 
of  training. 

5.  Prepares  facts  and  figures  regard¬ 
ing  training. 

6.  Indicates  adequacy  of  training. 

7.  Maintains  pleasant  situations. 

•  Relationships  with  Students. 
The  co-ordinator,  in  his  relationships 
with  students: 

1.  Explains  objectives  and  methods 
to  be  pursued. 

2.  Gives  accurate  occupational  in¬ 
formation. 

3.  Prevents  exploitation  on  the  job 
and  in  school. 

4.  Makes  adequate  placements. 

5.  Provides  for  individual  work- 
study  progress. 

6.  Arranges  proper  sequence  of 
training  material  based  on  an  actual 
job  analysis. 

7.  Wins  parental  interest  and  ap¬ 
proval. 

8.  Has  a  workable  plan  for  place¬ 
ment  and  follow-up. 

9.  Prepares  adequate  records. 

10.  Creates  and  maintains  trainee 
interest,  morale,  and  co-operation. 

11.  Participates  in  arranging  sched¬ 
ules  of  academic  courses. 

12.  Acquires  and  maintains  adequate 
plant  and  equipment  for  training. 

13.  Discovers  and  records  facts  about 
trainee’s  economic,  scholastic,  and  so¬ 
cial  background. 

•  Relationships  with  Employers. 
The  co-ordinator,  in  his  relationships 
with  the  employer: 

1.  Explains  the  objectives  of  the 
training  plan. 

2.  Selects  trainees  who  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated. 

3.  Explains  the  mechanics  of  the  co¬ 
operative  plan. 

4.  Explains  memorandums  of  train¬ 
ing. 

5.  Is  sure  that  students  are  taught 
proper  subject  matter. 

6.  Is  sure  that  trainees  have  proper 
attitude  toward  employer  and  job. 

7.  Ascertains  that  parents  have  prop¬ 
er  attitude  toward  the  training. 

8.  Adjusts  complaints  promptly. 

9.  Fills  vacancies  promptly. 


10.  Eliminates  or  transfers  misfits. 

11.  Eliminates  red  tape. 

12.  Operates  a  systematic  plan  of 
co-ordination. 

13.  Avoids  wasting  time  of  employ¬ 
er. 

14.  Avoids  prying  into  employer’s 
affairs. 

•  Relationships  with  Parents.  The 
co-ordinator,  in  his  relationships 
with  parents: 

1.  Prepares  and  publishes  informa¬ 
tion  related  to  program. 

2.  Maintains  pleasant  relationships 
with  parents. 

3.  Indicates  economy  of  co-operative 
training  and  excellent  results  ob¬ 
tained. 

4.  Keeps  parents  informed  of  chang¬ 
ing  business,  social,  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions. 

5.  Explains  placement,  transfer,  or 
adjustment  of  trainees  (their  chil¬ 
dren). 

6.  Indicates  importance  of  students’ 
completing  the  training  program. 

•  Relationships  with  School  Per¬ 
sonnel.  The  co-ordinator,  in  his  re¬ 
lationships  with  administrators: 

1.  Keeps  adequate  records  showing 
(a)  Number  being  trained,  (b)  cost 
of  training,  and  the  (c)  wages  earned. 

2.  Prepares  and  presents  a  yearly 
plan  and  budget. 

3.  Shows  need  for  instructional  ma¬ 
terials,  adequate  classroom,  and  prop¬ 
er  equipment. 

4.  Provides  and  presents  publicity. 

5.  Presents  plan  for  granting  credits. 

In  his  relationships  with  principals 
and  teachers,  the  co-ordinator: 

1.  Establishes  and  maintains  pleas¬ 
ant,  co-operative  relationships. 

2.  Assists  in  enforcing  discipline  and 
maintaining  academic  standards. 

3.  Explains  objectives  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  co-operative  program. 

4.  Helps  with  schedules. 

5.  Offers  to  make  records  available. 

6.  Seeks  aid  in  establishing  related 
subject  studies. 

7.  Offers  and  seeks  aid  in  analyzing 
and  guiding  students. 

8.  Follows  official  “lines”  in  all 
school  affairs  that  affect  principals  and 
teachers. 

■  Summary — The  role  of  a  co-or- 
dinator,  when  seen  in  even  the 
sketchiest  outline,  as  above,  can  be 
viewed  only  as  an  important  and 
essential  role.  To  eliminate  the  func¬ 
tion  of  those  activities  is  to  eliminate 
the  vocationalism  of  the  training 
program. 

That  is  true  not  only  of  vocation¬ 
al  distributive-education  training; 
it  is  true  of  any  vocational  program. 

The  role  of  a  co-ordinator,  the 
recognition  of  his  importance,  the 
admission  that  a  program  cannot  be 
vocational  if  the  function  of  co¬ 
ordinating  is  not  being  conducted — 
these  are  some  of  the  new  currents 
that  are  changing  the  course  of  the 
river.  To  resist  them,  not  to  adapt 
oneself  to  them,  to  fight  for  the 
status  quo — fishing  with  Milo,  there 
on  his  sand  bar. 
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school  distributive-education  stu¬ 
dents.  Let  me  particularly  answer 
three  fundamental  inquiries — why 
have  a  club?  how  should  a  club  be 
organized?  and  what  can  you  expect 
of  a  club? 

■  Why  Have  a  Club? — To  me,  this 
is  a  most  important  question.  If  you 
can’t  justify  the  need,  w^hy  go  fur¬ 
ther?  From  our  experience  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  I  can  see  three  needs  for 
retailing  clubs. 

•  Vocational  retailing  students 
must  work  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
hours  a  week.  This  means  that  they 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
joining  some  of  the  other  high  school 
clubs;  hence,  they  need  a  club  of 
their  own. 

•  The  club  idea  is  something  that 
should  not  be  ignored.  People  like 
to  be  members  of  some  club  because 
it’s  the  American  way  “to  belong.’^ 
In  adult  life  we  have  such  clubs  as 
the  Rotary  Club,  the  Elks,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  other 
words,  people  like  to  be  associated 
in  groups. 

•  Retailing  clubs  give  the  indi¬ 
vidual  an  opportunity  to  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  group  participation. 

To  me  this  last  is  the  big  reason 
for  clubs.  The  future  leaders  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  commercial  life  are  the 
students  in  our  classes  today;  so, 
it  behooves  us  to  train  them  to  be 
the  right  kind  of  leaders  and  to 
give  them  the  right  kind  of  leader¬ 
ship  training. 

■  How  Should  a  Club  Be  Organized? 
— My  answer  to  this  question  is  two¬ 
fold:  (1)  Organize  around  the  needs 
and  activities  of  the  students  in  your 
class.  (2)  Have  a  program  of  work. 

•  Your  club  should  be  organized 
according  to  the  same  rules  that 
apply  to  any  other  high  school  club; 
namely,  you  must  have  a  president 
or  chairman  to  head  the  group,  a 
secretary  to  take  notes,  a  treasurer 
to  take  care  of  the  finances,  and 
other  officers. 

Furthermore,  your  club  should 
be  organized  around  the  needs  and 
activities  of  the  members  of  your 
local  group.  The  needs  and  activities 
of  the  state  or  national  group  are 
secondary;  your  first  responsibility 
is  to  the  students  in  your  local 
groups. 

One  step  further:  Have  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  for  your  local  group. 
Many  people  including  you  and  me, 
carry  a  card  in  an  organization  and 
give  no  further  thought  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Why?  Because  the  club 
does  not  have  a  pattern  of  activity 
to  follow. 

■  Pattern  of  Activities  —  What 


LEADERSHIP  training,  whether  it  is  leadership  in  conducting  a  state-wide  convention  as  above 
or  in  conducting  a  local  club  meeting  as  below,  is  the  primary  aim  in  student  organizations. 


ISOr^S  Guide  want  to  know  how  to  start  a  first-rate  club  or 

develop  a  weak  club  into  a  first-rate  one,  whether  the 
club  is  or  is  not  in  the  field  of  distributive  education,  you'll  appreciate 
these  suggestions  of  a  veteran  organizer  on — 
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tucky  Future  Retailers.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  spotlighted  scenes  such  as 
the  above  are  the  only  ones  that 
the  average  teacher  hears  about. 

Let’s  turn  the  spotlight  off  and 
go  behind  the  scenes  to  look  at 
some  fundamentals  such  as:  Why 
did  this  club  start?  How  did  it  start? 
What  are  some  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  retailers  club 
movement?  How  does  one  start  a 
club?  What  do  you  do  in  a  local 
club?  What  can  the  teacher  expect 
from  his  sponsorship  of  such  a  club? 

For  those  are  the  questions  that 
more  and  more  teachers  are  asking 
today.  Let  me  answer  some  of  them, 
based  on  our  ten  years’  experience 
since  we  helped  organize,  in  1940, 
the  Kentucky  Future  Retailers  As¬ 
sociation,  an  organization  of  high 


When  the  attractive  young  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kentucky  Future  Re¬ 
tailers  Association  stepped  before 
the  microphone  on  the  dais,  250 
pairs  of  eyes  were  focused  on  her. 
With  the  poise  and  dignity  of  a  sea¬ 
soned  chairman,  she  announced  the 
chapter  winning  the  Lexington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  State 
Scholarship  Trophy.  Pandemonium 
broke  loose.  Whistles,  cheers,  ap¬ 
plause  rang  out.  Members  of  the 
winning  club  stood  up  amidst  more 
shouting  and  applause. 

In  the  foregoing,  we  have  turned 
the  spotlight  on  an  actual  activity 
in  the  state  convention  of  our  Ken- 
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should  go  into  a  program  of  work 
for  a  retailers  club?  I  would  include 
six  things  such  as  we  have  used  in 
Kentucky. 

•  First,  the  program  of  work 
should  include  development  of  the 
ability  to  conduct  meetings.  The 
young  people  in  your  classes  today 
will  be  future  members  or  leaders 
in  retail-merchants  associations  and 
civic  clubs.  They  need  guidance  in 
how  to  lead  meetings  and  how  to 
be  good  group  members.  You  can 
do  this  in  your  high  school  club 
meetings  by  coaching  them  on  how 
to  apply  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order, 
how  to  co-operate  in  group  activi¬ 
ties,  and  how  to  work  in  committees. 

•  A  second  thing  we  include  in 
our  program  of  work  is  social 
events.  This  would  include  such 
things  as  hikes,  picnics,  parties, 
club-sponsored  dances,  and  similar 
events.  This  follows  the  old  adage 
that  “All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy”  and  a  poor  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  club. 

I  know  what  you  are  thinking: 
Your  situation  is  different,  and  you 
can’t  plan  for  social  events  in  your 
school.  We  have  the  same  situations, 
but  the  resourceful  teachers  get 
;  around  them.  To  illustrate,  one  of 
our  large  city  schools  could  not  hold 
meetings  in  the  evening  because 
the  members  lived  in  all  parts  of 
.  the  city.  The  sponsor  suggested  a 
I  breakfast '  meeting,  and  the  group 
j  met  in  the  school  cafeteria  at  8 
j  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  did  not 
interfere  with  the  regular  service 
of  the  school  cafeteria,  it  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  class  members,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  very  enjoyable  ses¬ 
sion.  You  can  plan  and  execute  a 
social-events  schedule  as  a  part  of 
your  program  of  work  if  you  really 
waiit  to. 

•  A  third  part  of  our  program  of 
work  is  the  employer-employee 
banquet.  Under  this  plan  the  em¬ 
ployers  are  the  guests  of  the  student 
employees  at  an  annual  event.  The 
students  plan  the  affair,  furnish  the 
food  and  entertainment,  sit  with 
their  bosses  at  the  meeting,  and  try 
in  every  way  to  make  the  meeting 
with  their  employers  one  of  mutual 
aijoyment.  Some  might  include  this 
under  point  two  above;  we  make 
it  a  separate  listing  because  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  club. 

•  The  fourth  part  of  the  program 
of  work  involves  community  rela¬ 
tions.  Because  students  must  spend 
part  of  their  time  in  school  and  part 
at  work,  they  are  limited  in  their 
participation  in  community  projects. 
Nevertheless,  they  should  do  some 


of  these  things  because  the  partici¬ 
pation  helps  make  them  better  fu¬ 
ture  citizens. 

Some  suggested  community  ac¬ 
tivities  include  participation  in:  Red 
Cross  Drives,  Community  Chest 
Campaigns,  Christmas  Seal  sales, 
bond  drives,  and  similar  activities. 

As  an  example,  one  of  our  clubs  co¬ 
operated  in  a  drive  to  collect  books 
for  the  Shriners’  Crippled  Children’s 
Hospital.  Another  group  has  just 
completed  a  project  of  collecting 
money  for  the  March  of  Dimes  cam¬ 
paign.  Last  Christmas,  one  group 
had  a  project  of  collecting  toys 
that  were  later  distributed  to  the 
poorer  children  of  the  town. 

•  A  fifth  part  of  the  program 
should  include  club  public  relations 
to  help  to  interpret  the  work  and 
activities  of  the  club  to  the  general 
public.  These  would  include  radio 
programs  by  the  club,  stories  in 
the  newspapers  concerning  club  ac¬ 
tivities,  stories  in  the  school  news¬ 
papers,  personal  contacts  with  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  to  tell  them 
about  the  club,  personal  appearances 
before  local  civic  clubs  to  entertain 
and  inform. 

•  A  sixth  part  of  the  program  of 
work  would  include  school  relations. 
This  would  include  projects  that 
would  enlighten  the  faculty  and 
student  body  about  the  activities  of 
the  club.  Such  projects  would  in¬ 
clude  special  assembly  programs 
presented  by  the  club  members, 
open-house  programs  to  give  other 
students  a  chance  to  observe,  and 
co-operation  in  other  school  events 
to  improve  these  events.  This  t5rpe 
of  work  program  offers  a  training 
in  double  teamwork:  teamwork  in 
the  club  and  teamwork  with  other 
school  groups. 

In  Kentucky,  we  stress  the  fact 
that  each  local  club  should  develop 
and  follow  a  good  program  of  work. 
Each  year  we  offer  a  prize,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Kentucky  Chain  Stores 
Council,  to  the  local  club  making 
the  most  progress  during  the  year. 
The  award  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  report  on  the  club’s  work-expe¬ 
rience  program,  together  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  accomplishments. 

■  Leadership  Training — Space  will 
not  permit  a  further  discussion  of 
the  things  that  can  be  listed  in  a 
program  of  work.  However,  there  is 
one  underlying  philosophy  that 
should  be  mentioned:  Plan  all  ac¬ 
tivities  so  as  to  get  a  maximum  of 
student  participation.  You  can’t 
preach  leadership  to  people  and  get 
results,  and  you  can’t  teach  leader¬ 
ship  principles  in  the  abstract  and 


expect  results.  One  learns  how  to 
be  a  leader  by  practicing  leader¬ 
ship  principles. 

•  A  good  club  leader  must  learn 
how  to  delegate  responsibilities,  and 
he  must  learn  how  to  get  the  most 
from  each  member  of  his  group. 
Each  member  of  the  club  must  have 
some  responsibility.  For  example, 
one  student  may  be  the  treasurer  to 
handle  the  club’s  money;  but  an¬ 
other  student  may  be  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  the  can¬ 
dles  for  the  banquet  and  for  seeing 
to  it  that  they  are  properly  placed, 
lighted  at  the  right  time,  and  col¬ 
lected  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

A  good  leader  will  see  to  it  that 
each  member  of  the  club  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  program  of  work 
for  the  club.  He  will  also  arrange 
for  the  students  to  get  a  rotated 
experience  in  these  responsibilities. 

I  What  Can  You  Expect  from  a 
Club? — You  can  expect  hard  work. 
It’s  much  easier  to  do  a  thing  than 
to  lead  your  students  to  do  it  the 
way  it  should  be  done.  In  your  reg¬ 
ular  teaching  assignment,  you  take 
the  leading  role  and  give  the  final 
examinations;  in  your  club  work, 
you  stay  in  the  background,  coach 
your  students  to  take  the  leading 
roles,  and  the  student  body  and  the 
general  public  give  the  final  exam¬ 
inations. 

Another  thing  you  can  expect 
from  club  work  is  that  it  will  be 
time  consuming.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
time  to  get  things  done.  Then,  too, 
you  must  remember  that  sponsoring 
a  club  is  not  substituted  for  the 
regular  classroom  teaching  assign¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  additional  load,  and 
the  club  sponsor  must  carry  this 
load. 

I  do  not  mean  to  discourage  you 
with  these  two  answers.  My  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  let  you  know  the  facts. 
Too  often  teachers  start  clubs  with 
no  idea  of  the  price  they  will  have 
to  pay. 

What  can  you  expect  from  a  club? 

I  think  the  real  answer,  despite 
the  things  mentioned  above,  is  the 
satisfaction  the  teacher  gets  from 
training  his  students  how  to  work 
in  a  group  and  how  to  exert  group 
leadership.  After  all,  group  partici¬ 
pation  and  group  leadership  repre¬ 
sent  the  fundamentals  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life.  The  laboratory 
training  in  these  fundamentals  helps 
produce  the  kind  of  citizens  we  need 
in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  So  the 
club  leader  gets  a  sense  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  part  he  is  playing  in  mak¬ 
ing  better  future  citizens. 
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Getting  Up  to  Date  in  a  Hurry  following  contribution  is  most 

^  '  unique:  It  is  a  picture  of  today’s 

thinking  in  distributive  education  as  that  thinking  is  reflected  by  con¬ 
temporary  magazine  articles.  The  writers  analyzed  magazine  articles 
about  distributive  education  published  since  the  war  and  pieced  together 
the  gist  of  the  articles  to  create  one  continuous,  summarizing  account  of — 

A  Digest  of  Contemporary  Thought 
in  Distributive  Education 


SARAH  SAPHIR  and 
WILLIAM  M.  POLISHOOK 
Department  of  Business  Education 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia 

B  Importance  of  Distribution  —  In 
our  expanding  economy,  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  the  salesman,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  have  become  more  and  more 
recognized  as  important  to  our  pros¬ 
perity.  Nothing  happens  in  our  econ¬ 
omy  unless  something  is  sold.  The 
number  of  jobs  in  our  production 
system  is  determined,  in  the  last 
analysis,  not  by  management  or  by 
the  unions,  but  by  how  much  goods 
can  be  marketed,  by  the  processes 
of  distribution,  by  mass  selling. 

The  American  economic  system 
has  brought  greater  material  welfare 
to  more  people  than  any  other  sys¬ 
tem  the  world  has  known.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  has  outproduced  every 
other  nation  and  has  enjoyed  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  “real  wages.” 
This  is  because  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  profiting  from  im¬ 
provements  in  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  which  lead  inevitably  to  in¬ 
creases  in  sales  and  in  the  amount 
of  production.  Thus  expands  our 
economy,* 

■  Opportunities  in  Retailing — Peo¬ 
ple  today  must  realize  that  selling 
has  stepped  out  of  the  ribbon-coun¬ 
ter  classification  into  a  richly  paying 
and  richly  serving  profession.  Sales¬ 
manship  is  no  longer  considered  as 
merely  a  $20-a-week  counter  job 
but  a  field  with  potential  $15,000-a- 
year  professional  careers.  Salesmen 
are  the  economic  spark  plugs  of 
America,  and  we  need  more  of  them. 
Selling  has  become  a  profession. 
The  successful  salesman  is  one  who 
realizes  the  importance  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  work  and  who  under¬ 
stands  the  real  opportunity  for 
service  that  is  his.  To  ambitious  and 
resourceful  youth,  selling  offers  an 

•Don  Francisco,  “Distrihiition — .\  lA>ok 
Uack  and  a  Look  Ahead,”  Journal  of  Buiti- 
ne$a  Education,  v.  24  (Noveuii>er,  1949),  p.  90. 

•Harry  Bowser,  “Salesmen — Kconomic  Spark 
IMups.”  Huaincng  Education  World,  v.  30 
( Ileceiiiber,  1949),  pp.  180-181. 


unparalleled  opportunity.  There  is 
never  a  surplus  of  good  salesmen.® 

Comparatively  few  workers  who 
secure  initial  employment  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  trades  have  had  any  prep¬ 
aration  for  this  kind  of  work.  Co¬ 
operative  retail-training  programs 
are  the  key  to  better-trained  sales 
personnel.*  Many  programs  now  in 
effect,  however,  train  people  only 
for  the  initial  selling  jobs,  which  do 
not  provide  the  earner  with  an  in¬ 
come  adequate  for  satisfactory  liv¬ 
ing.  It  is  believed  by  many,  there¬ 
fore,  that  more  attention  should  be 
directed  toward  training  people  for 
executive  positions.* 

The  opportunities  in  retail  busi¬ 
ness  are  tremendous.  There  are 
more  than  800  different  jobs  in  re¬ 
tailing  open  to  both  men  and  wom¬ 
en.  Even  today’s  variety  store  has 
lost  its  “5  &  10”  tag,  has  become  “big 
business,”  complete  with  training 
programs,  huge  payrolls,  and  tre¬ 
mendous  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment.  No  longer  are  “5  &  10”  jobs  a 
catch  all  for  low-ability  students. 
Variety  stores,  like  department 
stores,  are  interested  in  career  re¬ 
tailers.® 

■  Setting  Up  a  Typical  D.  E.  Pro¬ 
gram — 

1.  Contact  and  acquaint  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  with  the  features 
and  requirements  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

2.  Interest  school  counselors  and 
faculty  members  of  the  schools. 

3.  Interest  students. 

4.  Contact  and  get  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  local  merchants  and 
other  distributors. 

5.  Form  an  advisory  group. 

6.  Select  the  students. 

7.  Set  up  the  remainder  of  the 
program.* 

E.  ScliliJ**t«‘r,  "Mllwaiik«*«‘’H  Coo|>pra- 
tlve  Retail  SellInK,”  .American  Huninenit  Edu¬ 
cation,  V.  5  (October,  1948),  pp.  .’>6-59. 

♦Willard  M:  ThoinpKoii,  “Executive  Training 
in  High  School  Diatribiitive  FJdiication,” 
American  BunincHg  Education,  v.  5  (Octob«T, 

1948) ,  pp.  36  .38. 

®F.  1*.  Waldron,  '‘Requirements  and  Op¬ 
portunities  in  the  Variety  Retail  Business,” 
Butinent  Education  World,  v.  30  (Octotwr, 

1949) ,  pp.  75-77. 


■  Qualifications  of  Retailing  Teach- 
ers  —  The  distributive  -  education 
teacher  must  be  convinced  of  the 
opportunities  in  the  field  of  retail- 
ing.^  The  teacher-co-ordinator  must 
think  in  terms  of  businessmen’s 
needs  and  how  he  can  help  to  satis¬ 
fy  them.  The  problems  in  dealing 
with  businessmen  can  be  largely 
solved  if  the  prospective  co-ordina¬ 
tor  has  two  qualifications  to  offer- 
occupational  experience  and  good 
judgment." 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  teach¬ 
ers  of  retailing  have  experience  in 
selling  in  order  that  they  may  or¬ 
ganize  and  carry  through  a  program 
that  will  train  students  to  be  com¬ 
petent  salespeople.  One  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  initial  training 
for  teachers  of  retailing  is  for  state 
departments  of  education  to  encour¬ 
age  universities  to  establish  a  co¬ 
operative  program  to  train  teachers 
of  retailing.  Even  those  who  have 
been  retailing  teachers  for  years 
could  profit  well  by  periodically 
obtaining  added  selling  experience 
and  thus  keep  up  to  date  on  new 
sales  policies.* 

The  staff  at  Western  Michigan 
College  believes  that  students  par¬ 
ticipating  in  their  co-operative  vo¬ 
cational  retailing  program  are  get- 
ing  a  better-than- average  view  of 
retailing,  thanks  to  the  business  men 
and  women  of  the  community.  The 
faculty  has  welcomed  these  retailers 
as  teachers,  because  they  have  en¬ 
riched  the  training  program  by 
bringing  reality  and  forthright  ex¬ 
perience  into  every  retailing  class. 
It  is  now  difficult  for  them  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  an  efficient  retail-training 
program  that  is  operated  without 
the  retailers  who  double  as  profes¬ 
sors.*®  j 

■  Selection  of  Students — It  has  been 
difficult  to  make  careful  selection  of 
students  for  co-operative  part-time 
training  solely  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
sonal  interviews.  It  has  therefore 
been  suggested  that  a  battery  of 
standardized,  objective  tests  be  used 
to  supplement  the  interview  and  to 
make  it  more  reliable.  The  use  of 
a  single  test  is  not  reliable.  Tests 
must  measure  a  combination  of 
qualities  in  order  to  get  a  complete 
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".Miulalvno  E.  Smith,  ‘‘Diwtrihiitivv  Educt- 
lion  in  Went  Virginia  Univ«*r«ity  High 
.School,”  Journal  of  Bu«inci»M  Education,  T. 
•J1  (.May,  1946),  pp.  21-22. 

•Waldron,  op.  cit.,  pp.  75-77. 

“Samnel  W.  Caplun,  "Signals  for  the  Cfr 
ordlnator,”  Buninesn  Education  World,  v.  29 
(.lanuary,  1949),  pp.  289-290. 

•Royal  .1.  Morsey,  “Work  QualUieations  for 
'IVaoliers  of  Retailing,”  Journal  of  Buninev 
Education,  v.  21  (September,  1946),  pp.  21-22. 

"’fjlen  C.  Rice,  “RetallerH  Make  Good 
feHHors.”  Bunincss  Education  World,  v.  29 
(.laniiary,  1949),  pp.  272-273. 
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1 

picture  of  the  individual’s  capa-  j 
bilities  and  weaknesses.  The  tests  | 
must  measure  mental  alertness,  fun-  ! 
damentals,  special  skills,  and  per-  ! 
sonality." 

But  until  wider  interest  can  be 
aroused  in  preparing  for  store 
work,  it  will  be  difficult  to  adhere  to 
standards  that  administrators  wish  , 
to  set  for  the  selection  of  students 
for  retailing.  That  commonly  heard 
expression,  “Anybody  can  get  a  job 
in  a  store,”  must  be  broken  down. 
Interest  must  be  built  among  par¬ 
ents,  high  school  administrators, 
counselors,  store  executives,  teach¬ 
ers,  and,  of  course,  students.’* 
Counselors  are  in  a  position  to 
know  students  best  and  to  steer  them 
into  or  out  of  retailing.  The  co¬ 
ordinator  and  store  executives,  too, 
should  interview  prospective  work- 
study  employees.  Some  of  the  qual- 
'  ities  looked  for  at  the  Rike-Kumber 
Company  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  are:  in¬ 
terest  in  store  work,  educational 
background,  personality  traits, 
school  records,  attendance  records, 
physical  appearance,  and  manners.” 

Among  the  traits  considered  at  the 
West  Virginia  University  High 
School  for  entrance  to  the  distribu¬ 
tive  education  program  are:  good 
health,  cleanliness,  neatness,  vivac¬ 
ity,  poise,  agreeableness,  apprecia¬ 
tion,  cheerfulness,  courtesy,  interest, 
co-operation,  honesty,  judgment, 
thoughtfulness,  patience,  sympathy, 
tactfulness,  self-control,  tolerance, 
loyalty,  initiative,  aggressiveness.” 

The  candidate  for  a  job  in  today’s 
variety  retail  store,  according  to  re¬ 
tail  managers,  should  have  social 
altitude,  initiative,  proper  work 
habits,  time  consciousness,  ability 
to  think  ahead,  honesty,  and  loyalty. 
6f  course,  the  three  “R’s”  are  still  a 
requirement  along  with  the  skill  of 
knowing  how  to  talk  to  the  public.'’ 
•  Types  of  On-the-Job  Training — 
Co-operative  students  cannot  profit 
from  their  work  experience  unless 
they  take  the  attitude  that,  as  re¬ 
tailing  students,  they  can  in  some 
way  be  particularly  useful  to  their 
employers  through  contributing 
more  to  the  job  than  mere  routine 
performance  of  their  assigned  tasks. 


“Nathan  Axelrod,  “Seleetinj;  Students  for 
Distributive  Edueatlon,”  Journal  of  Busineea 
Education,  v.  21  (.Tune,  ll)4t>),  i)i».  15-16. 

“Donald  K.  Berkley,  “Looking  at  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education:  .Making  Training  for  Ketail- 
ing  More  Popular,”  Journal  of  Bunincaa 
Education,  v.  21  (April,  15)46),  p.  .'ll. 

“Donald  K.  Berkley,  “Looking  at  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  :  A  Store  Retail  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Students."  Journal  of  Buaincaa  Ed¬ 
ucation,  V.  24  (May,  1949),  p.  30. 

“Madalene  E.  Smith,  “Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  in  West  Virginia  University  High 
School,”  Journal  of  Buainesa  Education,  v.  21 
(May,  1946),  pp.  21-22. 

“Waldron,  op.  cit.,  pp.  75-77. 


THf  UTAH  SAltSPlKSON  AT  WORK 

by  Donald  K.  Beckley  and  William  B.  Logan 

338  PAGES  LIST  $2.20 

The  high  school  text  with  the  you  approach  to  retail  selling: 

The  Job  Opportunities — The  Demands — Sales  Psychology — 

The  Structure 

•  Presents  all  the  practical  information  needetl  hy  the  heginner 
for  a  personal  understanding  of  retailing  fundamentals. 

•  Outlines  the  problems  involved  in  getting  a  job. 

•  Covers  all  phases  comprehensively — ranging  from  store  opera* 
tions  and  sales  work  to  detailed  selling  techniques. 

•  Includes  in  each  of  the  twenty-two  chapters  discussion  questions 
ami  projects  to  he  worked  out  through  contact  with  the  student's 
local  stores. 

•  Additional  teaching-learning  aids:  The  Student  Workbook,  con¬ 
taining  a  wide  variety  of  correlated  material,  and  the  Teacher  s 
Manual.  The  Workbook  lists  at  $1.00.  The  Teachers  Manual 
is  free  with  adoptions. 

•  The  98  illustrations  show  modern  young  people  as  “retail  sales¬ 
persons  at  work.” 

•  Developed  from  the  experiences  of  actual  salespeople  in  dealing 
with  retailing  problems. 

Give  your  classes  a  practical  retail  grasp  with  the  sight-setting 

program  offered  in  The  Retail  Salesperson  at  Work  and  its 

Student  Workbook. 

NEW  SECOND  C  A  I  C  t  MM  A  UCUtD  VOCATIONAL 

EDITION  jALCjiflMninlr  and  personal  use 

- ^ 

by  Carl  B.  Strand 

436  PAGES  LIST  $2.80 

The  brand  new  collegiate  one-term  book  that  develops  person¬ 
ality  as  well  as  selling  technique. 

•  Topically  organized,  logically  developed,  the  text  stresses  the 
social  and  the  professional  importance  of  salesmanship  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  elements  that  combine  to  make  the  selling  personality. 

•  Gives  a  careful  analysis  of  personal  assets  and  the  best  practical 
methods  of  developing  them. 

•  Teaches  application  of  principles  of  salesmanship  and  also  the 
related  fields — public  relations,  market  research,  advertising. 

•  Teaching  plan  includes  chapter-end  discussion  questions,  prob¬ 
lems,  projects,  references,  and  a  pattern  of  personal-development 
exercises. 

I 

Salesmanship  for  V ocational  and  Personal  Use  aids  the  student 
!  in  solving  his  personal  and  social  problems  while  he  is  laying 
j  the  solid  foundation  for  a  career. 

I  You  will  be  interested  in  a  tirst-hand  study  of  these 

I  noteworthy  sales  books.  Write  to  your  nearest 

Gregg  office  for  examination  copies. 

[  THt  GRIGG  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 

Business  Education  Division  •  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  18 . 330  West  42nd  St.  Dalla>  1 . 2210  Pacific  Ave. 

Chicago  6 . Ill  North  Canal  St.  Toronto  1 . 50  York  St. 

San  Francisco  4 . 68  Post  St.  London  W.C.  1 . 51  Russell  Sq. 
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They  can  be  useful  (to  illustrate 
with  one  device)  by  undertaking 
projects  that  would  be  helpful  to 
their  employers  and  their  fellow 
employees  and  that  at  the  same  time 
would  add  interest  to  their  own 
school  work. 

Owners  and  managers  of  small 
stores  might  be  particularly  pleased 
to  receive  some  useful  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  co-operative  train¬ 
ing  they  help  to  provide  is  actually 
working  both  ways.” 

Training  in  retailing,  it  has  been 
agreed,  before  entering  the  field  is 
very  important  if  students  are  to 
become  successful.”  Many  stores 
try  to  give  pupils  experience  in 
many  departments,  so  that  the  train¬ 
ing  may  be  more  valuable.” 

Whenever  possible,  students  are 
normally  given  their  preference  as 
to  the  store  in  which  they  wish  to 
work,  provided  the  store  interview¬ 
er  approves.  Students  are  often 
given  nonselling  jobs  as  well  as 
selling  jobs;  among  these  are  in¬ 
cluded  sorting  checks,  marking 
goods,  gift  wrapping,  filing,  comp- 
tometry,  and  display  work.” 

■  Subject  Matter  —  The  Cleveland 
public  schools  teach  such  vocational 
subjects  as  Merchandise  Informa¬ 
tion,  Retail  Salesmanship,  Fashion 
Art  and  Window  Display,  Interior’ 
Decoration,  Store  Operation,  and 
Speech  for  Business.* 

The  subjects  covered  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  schools  are  Merchandising, 
Publicity,  Management,  and  Finance. 
Films,  sales  demonstrations,  and 
modeling  of  fashions  are  included. 
Class  time  is  provided  also  for  dis¬ 
cussions  of  retailing  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  training  directors  from 
various  stores.** 

The  program  of  the  West  Virginia 
University  High  School  is  given  here 
as  the  example  of  a  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  program:** 

Salesmanship 

How  to  apply  for  a  position;  intro¬ 
duction  and  importance  of  selling; 
selling  techniques  and  practices;  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  selling;  how  to  de¬ 
velop  a  pleasing  sales  personality;  use 
of  current  trade  journals  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  selling;  and  how  to  develop  a 
sales  vocabulary. 

Merchandise  Information 

Color,  line,  and  design;  economics  of 

‘•Donald  K.  Beckley,  “G€tting  Value  from 
Work  Experieuc'e,”  Bu»ine$$  Education  World, 
V.  28  (June,  1948),  pp.  577-579. 

^Berkley,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

‘•John  C.  Frakes,  “Distributive  Education 
in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schoals,”  Business 
Education  World,  v.  30  (December,  1949), 

pp.  181-186. 

‘•Olra  E.  Schlueter,  “Milwaukee’s  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Retail  Selling,’’  American  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  V.  5  (October,  1948),  pp.  56-59. 

•“Frakes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  181-186. 

•‘Schlueter.  op.  cit.,  pp.  56-59. 

••Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21-22. 


fashion;  fashion  trends;  modern  de¬ 
signers;  textile  merchandise;  nontex¬ 
tile  merchandise;  principles  of  retail¬ 
ing;  sales  promotion;  and  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  advertising. 

Related  Distributive  Subjects 

Elements  of  store  organization  and 
management;  store  operation;  store 
systems;  pricing  and  marketing;  mar¬ 
ket  research  and  analysis;  duties  of  a 
junior  executive;  personnel  manage¬ 
ment;  wastes  and  losses  in  stores;  com¬ 
mercial  law  for  retailers;  economic 
geography;  ethics  of  selling;  selling 
department  survey;  store  arithmetic; 
labor  relations;  principles  of  leader¬ 
ship;  credit  fundamentals;  credits  and 
collections;  art  in  merchandising;  and 
activities  of  buyers  and  department 
managers. 

Retail  Distribution 

Building  a  clientele;  merchandise 
studies  and  problems;  economics  of 
retailing;  trends  in  types  of  retail 
stores;  costs  of  distribution  and  con¬ 
trol;  and  better  business  telephoning. 

Miscellaneous 

Personal  hygiene;  how  to  get  along 
with  people  and  like  them;  personal 
interviews  and  conferences  on  the  job; 
practical  psychology  for  salespeople; 
window  trimming  and  store  display; 
display  techniques;  tax  {problems  for 
retail  stores;  gift  wrapping;  interior 
decorations;  personal  and  public  rela¬ 
tions;  and  business  English. 

■  School  Credits — Pupils  in  the 
Cleveland  schools  are  selected  from 
the  various  senior  high  schools  and 
spend  their  entire  twelfth  year  in 
the  co-operative  program.  Credits 
are  checked  to  see  that  state  and 
home  school  requirements  for  grad¬ 
uation  are  met.** 

In  Milwaukee,  school  credit  is 
based  on  classwork  plus  store  rat¬ 
ings.  The  points  considered  by  the 
stores  in  their  semiannual  ratings 
of  each  student  are:  adherence  to 
scheduled  hours,  appearance,  de¬ 
pendability,  self-confidence,  atti¬ 
tude,  alertness,  ability  to  sell,  stock 
work,  ability  to  get  along  with  oth¬ 
ers,  attitude  toward  criticism,  and 
growth  on  the  job.** 

■  Social  Activities — The  Future  Re¬ 
tailers  of  America  is  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  secondary-school 
youth  who  are  pursuing  co-opera¬ 
tive  distributive  education  training 
programs.  This  organization  is  now 
three  years  old.  It  serves  a  need  for 
a  large  group  of  students.  It  gives 
students  in  D.E.  a  feeling  of  be¬ 
longing  and  a  means  of  comparing 
notes  and  swapping  experiences. 

The  Future  Retailers  of  America 
is  composed  of  members  of  state 
organizations,  which  are  made  up  of 
local  chapters.  Each  organization 
has  a  constitution,  charter,  and  by- 


••Frakes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  181-186. 
**Scblueter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56-59. 


laws.  Active  members  of  the  local 
clubs  are  co-operative  part-time 
students.*® 

The  local  activities  of  individual 
chapters  include  social  activities, 
which  substitute  for  those  regular 
high  school  activities  of  which  the 
distributive  students  are  deprived. 
Among  other  activities,  the  local 
chapters  in  the  Cleveland  schools 
sponsor  a  “prom”  for  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class.** 

■  Evaluating  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion — Comments  from  retail-train¬ 
ing  students  indicate  the  good  fea¬ 
tures  of  CO  -  operative  education 
and  also  show  us  the  job  still  to  be  | 
done.  Better  co-operation  with  | 
stores,  a  more  carefully  planned  job  j 
schedule  for  co-operative  work,  and 
a  closer  tie-up  between  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  course  materials  are 
three  areas  in  which  most  co¬ 
operative  retailing  programs  need 
improvement.  The  opinions  of  our  j 
graduates  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  planning  improvements  to  be 
undertaken.** 

Definite  criteria  should  be  used 
in  judging  the  effectiveness  of  ev¬ 
ery  distributive  education  program, 
whether  on  the  local  or  the  state 
level.  Distributive  education  leaders 
must  evaluate  accurately  and  spe¬ 
cifically  if  they  expect  to  continue 
their  existence  as  a  potent  force  in 
education  and  business  in  America. 
They  must  be  sure  that  objectives 
are  being  met.** 

One  of  the  values  of  the  distribu¬ 
tive  education  course  is  that  it  keeps 
in  school  students  who  would  of 
necessity  have  to  drop  out  because 
of  financial  reasons.  It  provides  also 
opportunity  for  the  student  “to  find 
himself.”  One  of  the  most  valuable 
by-products  of  selling  experience 
is  the  development  of  poise  and  self- 
confidence  through  meeting  the 
public.** 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  vo¬ 
cational  advantages  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  program:** 

1.  The  student  acquires  an  underly¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  merchandising 
from  qualified  instructors, 

2.  The  student  obtains  practical  ex¬ 
perience  by  working  under  com- 

••■■Margiierite  Loos,  “The  Distributive  Edu- 
ontion  Clubs  of  America,  Now  'Three  Years 
Old,’’  Business  Education  World,  v.  30 
(March,  1950),  pp.  342-344. 

-■“Frakes,  op.  cit.,  pp,  181-186. 

-■‘Donald  K.  Beckley,  “Co-operative  Trainlnp 
in  Retro8i)ect,’’  Business  Education  World,  v. 
26  (April,  1946),  pp.  422-423. 

••Donald  K.  Beckley,  “Looking  at  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  ;  Evaluating  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  Programs,”  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  v.  24  (June,  1949),  p.  30. 

••Frakes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  181-186. 

•“John  N.  Given,  “Merchandise  Training 
Institute,”  American  Business  Education,  v. 
4  (March,  1948),  pp.  182-185. 
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petitive  conditions  with  constant 
supervision  by  both  store  and 
school  officials. 

3.  The  student  better  understands 
both  what  has  been  learned  in 
school  and  on  the  job. 

4.  The  student  is  able  to  earn  while 
learning. 

5.  The  student  is  established  with 
one  firm  and  upon  graduation 
may  go  immediately  into  a  full¬ 
time  position  with  that  firm. 


the  kind  of  business  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  to  the  nature  of 
their  job  activities.** 

The  evening  program  of  the  Saint 
Louis  high  schools  has  for  its  slogan, 
“Sharpen  Up  the  Tools  of  Your 


Trade.”  Some  of  the  programs  of¬ 
fered  are  Interior  Decoration,  Per¬ 
sonality  Psychology,  Real  Estate, 
and  Modern  Plastics.  Courses  are 
added  or  dropped  in  keeping  with 
the  demand.*^ 


I  Adult  Education  Programs — The 
distributive  education  program  in 
most  cities  includes  training  for  the 
upgrading  and  adjustment  of  work¬ 
ers  already  on  the  job,  for  meeting 
the  changing  conditions  in  stores 
requires  constant  training  of  all 
employees.  To  meet  this  require¬ 
ment  in  Cleveland,  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Board  and  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  co-operatively 
organized  what  is  known  as  the  Re¬ 
tail  Training  Institute.  These  adult 
classes  are  held  in  the  evening.  The 
Institute  is  in  its  tenth  year  and  has 
provided  instruction  for  about  six 
thousand  workers. 

Courses  are  set  up  at  the  request 
of  the  stores  to  meet  their  specific 
needs.  The  courses  are  eight  weeks 
in  length;  each  session  is  two  hours 
long.  The  classes  are  organized  and 
supervised  by  the  supervisor  of  dis¬ 
tributive  education.  The  teachers 
are  specialists  employed  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Adult  Education.  Certificates 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  course.*’ 
The  Los  Angeles  Merchandise  In¬ 
stitute  offers  two  types  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  (1)  a  co-operative  training 
program  on  the  college  level  in  the 
daytime  and  (2)  an  in-service  train¬ 
ing  program  for  adults  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Both  courses  are  offered 
under  the  provision  of  the  George- 
Barden  Act.  The  Institute  is  open  to 
high  school  graduates  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five.** 
The  training  program  for  adults 
in  Baltimore  includes  special  in¬ 
struction  in  courtesy  and  personality 
development  in  addition  to  courses 
in  Selling,  Merchandise  Information, 
and  English.  Eleven  downtown  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  groups  of  stores 
in  two  neighborhood  localities  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  daytime  adult  exten- 
tion  training.  Besides  the  in-store 
training,  a  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
evening  program  is  in  operation. 
These  classes  are  adjusted  to  the 
occupational  level  of  salespeople,  to 


^Frakes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  181-186. 

’“Given,  op.  cit.,  pp.  182-185. 

"Forest  L.  Lawton,  “Distributive  Education 
for  Adults  in  Baltimore,”  American  Business 
Education,  v.  5  (December,  1948),  p.  108. 

"Arnold  Zopf,  “Distributive  Education  in 
St.  Louis,”  American  Buuineas  Education,  v. 
5  (October,  1948),  pp.  52-54. 


Akron  Changes  Its  Sales  and  Merchandising  Laboratory 


The  January  issue  of  BEW  told 
about  the  opening  of  a  visual  sales 
and  merchandising  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Akron.  As  shown  in 
the  first  illustration,  the  store  was 
set  up  as  a  retail  paint,  wallpaper, 
and  sundry  sales  store. 

On  February  9,  the  store  was  re¬ 
converted  into  a  model  home  and 
auto  supply  store,  sponsored  by  the 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Compa¬ 
ny,  as  shown  in  the  second  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  store  includes  the  wide 
variety  of  home  and  auto  supply 
products  handled  by  a  Firestone 
dealer. 

Lee  R.  Jackson,  president,  and 
H.  D.  Tompkins,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  of  the  company. 


shared  the  speakers’  platform  at  the 
store  opening,  which  was  attended 
by  about  a  hundred  members  of  the 
marketing,  sales  management,  re¬ 
tailing,  and  advertising  classes  of 
the  school. 

An  innovation  in  classroom  teach¬ 
ing,  the  Sales  and  Merchandising 
Laboratory  made  its  debut  in  No¬ 
vember.  Believed  to  be  the  first  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
it  turns  the  spotlight  on  the  modern 
trend  in  selling — the  open  display 
of  all  merchandise. 

The  store  incorporates  an  entire 
retail  outlet  from  the  newest  thing 
in  lighting  to  a  glass  and  tile  front; 
also  the  latest  designs  in  counters, 
racks,  and  storage  facilities. 
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Stuck  with  It  Wat7e  you  ever  been  suddenly  assigned  a  class  for  which 
you  felt  totally  unprepared?  Such  was  the  misfortune  that 
befell  our  old  friend,  Jane  Wilson,  who  once  again  triumphs  over  "a 
challenge/"  An  attorney  has  assured  the  editor  that  the  legal  statements 
included  in  this  contribution  are  accurate;  but  he  questions  the  propriety 
of  a  teacher" s  venturing  to  offer  what  amounts  to  legal  counsel,  as  Jane 
has  done.  What  do  you  think?  Write  us  after  reading 

Jane  Wilson  Takes  Over  in  Business  Law 

LOUISE  BOGGESS 
Kingsvilla,  Texas 


Jane  ducked  in  the  side  entrance 
and  was  making  a  bee  line  to  the 
school  cafeteria  when  she  almost 
collided  with  Mr.  Neal,  the  princi¬ 
pal. 

“Miss  Wilson,  you’re  just  the  per¬ 
son  I  want  to  see.  We’re  having  a 
special  meeting  of  the  commercial 
teachers  in  room  131.  I’ll  get  the 
coach  and  be  right  with  you.” 

She  had  no  choice  but  to  report 
— and  with  no  breakfast!  What  could 
have  gone  wrong  now?  Must  be 
very  important  to  call  in  all  the 
teachers.  She  forgot  about  break¬ 
fast  for  the  moment  and  let  curiosity 
take  its  course  as  she  turned  down 
the  hall  toward  the  designated 
room. 

“Jane,”  Miss  Bell  demanded, 
“What’s  this  about?” 

“Haven’t  the  slightest  idea.  Miss 
Bell,  I—” 

“We  have  only  a  few  minutes,” 
Mr.  Neal  started  speaking  as  he 
entered  the  door.  “Briefly,  Mr.  Harp 
resigned  last  night  to  take  a  job 
with  an  oil  company.  We  released 
him  immediately,  but  there  is  no 
one  to  take  his  place.  We  called 
ten  people  last  night.  The  president 
of  the  board  suggested  that  each 
of  you  might  like  to  have  another 
class  and  a  fifth  of  Mr.  Harp’s 
salary.” 

“I’ll  take  the  bookkeeping,”  Miss 
Bell  announced. 

“I  can’t  take  any  more  work. 
I’m  overloaded  now,”  the  coach 
pointed  out. 

“I  might  take  commercial  arith¬ 
metic,”  Mr.  Warren  began  feebly. 

“Good,  it’s  yours,”  Mr.  Neal 
closed  the  matter.  All  but  one  was 
taken  when  he  looked  at  Jane  in¬ 
quiringly,  “Miss  Wilson?” 

“The  commercial  law  hasn’t  been 
taken,  and  I’m  the  only  one  with  the 
first  period  free.  But — ” 

“If  there  is  no  further  question, 
you  may  report  to  your  classes. 


Miss  Wilson  and  I  will  discuss  this 
problem.”  The  others  filed  out  of 
the  room  apparently  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement.  “Now,  Miss  Wil¬ 
son,  what  is  your  objection?” 

“Miss  Bell  gets  bookkeeping;  Mr. 
Warren,  arithmetic — no  new  prep¬ 
aration.  What  do  I  get?  Not  an 
ordinary  class  in  commercial  law, 
but  fifteen  hand  -  picked  mental 
giants  with  almost  a  month’s  in¬ 
struction  by  a  real  lawyer  who  fell 
back  on  teaching.  It’s  been  ages 
since  I  had  any  law.  Those  kids 
could  hang  me  in  two  days.  There’s 
Tom  Blake — his  dad’s  the  best  crim¬ 
inal  lawyer  in  town;  Ken  Rusk,  the 
district  judge’s  son;  Katy,  the 
daughter  of  the  president  of  the 
school  board;  Margaret,  the  com¬ 
mercial  credit  owner’s  daughter; 
and  Carl,  the  town  banker’s  son. 
They  cut  their  teeth  on  business 
law.” 

“The  last  time  it  was  failures; 
now  it’s  wizards.  Are  you  afraid  of 
them?”  he  challenged. 

“In  their  vernacular — ‘are  you 
kidding?’  The  class  doesn’t  ex¬ 
ist—” 

“Good,  then  you’ll  take  it.  Here’s 
your  book;  the  class  is  waiting  in 
210.” 

“But  Mr.  Neal—” 

Mr.  Neal  had  become  the  invisible 
man.  Well,  here  it  was — the  old 
challenge  the  educators  discuss. 

■  The  First  Day — Jane  tried  to  be 
as  unconcerned  as  possible  when  she 
entered  the  room  and  laughingly 
remarked,  “I  wouldn’t  do  this  to  a 
dog,  but  Mr.  Neal — ” 

“Are  you  going  to  teach  us?”  Tom 
Blake  interrupted. 

“What  happened  to  Mr.  Harp?” 
Katy  Mullins  demanded. 

“Mr.  Harp  has  resigned  to  take 
a  position  with  an  oil  company. 
I’m  assigned  to  you.  How  much  we 
learn  is  another  question.” 

“Miss  Wilson,  do  you  think  that 
women  can  learn  law — I  mean  really 
understand  it?”  Ken  Rusk  probed. 

“If  they  can’t,  Cecille,  Margaret, 


and  Katy  were  rather  foolish  to 
register  for  this  course.”  She  was 
determined  not  to  take  it  person¬ 
ally.  “How  much  have  you  covered 
in  the  book?” 

“We’re  on  contracts,”  Margaret 
informed.  | 

As  she  glanced  at  the  page,  Jane 
noticed — “idiots,  insane.”  “Who  are 
prohibited  from  making  a  contract, 
Cecille?” 

“Idiots,”  Cecille  came  through, 
looking  at  Ken,  “insane,  sometimes 
aliens,  and — oh,  yes,  a  man  with 
himself.” 

“Why  are  these  restrictions  set 
up,  Carl?” 

“A  contract  must  be  the  meeting 
of  the  minds,”  was  the  bored  reply. 

She  searched  for  the  next  ques¬ 
tion.  Contracts  and  torts — they 
went  together.  “What  are  torts?” 
Absolute  silence.  Finally,  Tom,  self- 
assured,  raised  his  hand.  “We 
haven’t  had  that  yet,  but  I  believe 
a  tort  is  a  wrongful  act,  like  tres¬ 
passing,  slander,  or  negligence.” 

“It  will  be  pleasant  to  begin  our 
work  together  at  this  point.  I  found 
torts  quite  interesting  in  my  law 
course.  They  are  the  most  common 
lawsuits.  The  Chambers-Hiss  af¬ 
fair  threatens  to  end  in  a  tort  case. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  exam¬ 
ples  1  remember  was  a  man  who,  on 
dying,  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  his  bitter  en¬ 
emy.  The  statue,  as  designed,  was 
not  too  complimentary.  The  enemy 
filed  suit  against  the  dead  man,  so 
to  speak,  for  damages  under  torts.” 

“You  mean  that  a  man  can  be 
held  guilty  after  he  is  dead?”  Carl 
could  not  keep  from  showing  his 
interest.  ’ 

“Certainly.  There  was  another 
case  in  which  a  father  made  char¬ 
acter-damaging  remarks  in  his  will 
about  his  daughter,  whom  he  had 
disowned.  She  received  damages 
under  torts  after  his  death.  The 
act  was  committed  while  the  man 
was  still  alive.” 

“What  are  some  more  cases?” 
Carl  asked.  When  Jane  hesitated, 
he  stated,  “Mr.  Harp  could  always 
give  us  stacks  of  cases.”  The  class 
had  lapsed  into  silent  judgment. 

“Suppose  we  wait  until  we  study 
torts.  Now  back  to  contracts.  What 
factors  are  necessary  to  a  contract?” 
She  had  let  their  interest  slip  right 
through  her  fingers.  What  if  the 
answer  she  had  given  about  the 
man  still  being  alive  wasn’t  cor¬ 
rect? 
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Her  thoughts  came  back  to  the 
class  with  Cecille  saying,  “Com¬ 
municating  of  offers  and  accept¬ 
ance.”  Harp  had  certainly  taught 
them  well! 

“In  buying  on  certain  markets 
would  a  motion  of  the  hand  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  acceptance?” 

“It  would  if  it  were  a  custom  in 
that  place,”  Katy  burst  forth.  “In 
one  case,  Mr.  Harp  told  us  that  the 
waving  of  a  red  flag  had  been  held 
by  the  court  as  an  acceptance.” 

She  was  going  to  love  that  name 
Harp!  The  bell  sounded,  and  Jane 
dismissed  the  class.  One  thing  sure 
—she  was  not  going  to  lack  exam¬ 
ples  tomorrow!  So,  at  the  close  of 
school,  she  visited  the  library  and 
asked  of  the  librarian,  “Natalie,  do 
you  have  any  books  on  case  studies 
in  business  law?” 

“That’s  all  I’ve  had  calls  for  to¬ 
day.  What  did  you  do  to  Harp’s 
class?  Nearly  every  one  of  them 
has  been  in  here  to  get  that  book.” 

“You  didn’t  let  them  check  it 
out?”  Jane  pleaded. 

“Heavens,  no!  Harp  put  it  on 
reserve.”  She  walked  over  to  the 
reserve  shelf  and  took  it  down.  “Do 
you  want  to  take  it  out?  You  must 
love  teaching  to  take  on  those  quiz 
kids.  You’re  a  glutton  for  punish¬ 
ment,”  the  librarian  remarked  as 
she  slowly  shook  her  head. 

Jane  took  the  volume  and  said, 
“Oh,  they  aren’t  so  bad  if  you  can 
keep  thinking  the  way  they  do.  I’ll 
get  this  back  before  school  begins.” 
As  an  afterthought  she  remarked, 
“Keep  my  secret.  I  don’t  think  it 
would  help  matters  any  if  they  knew 
I  was  studying  too.”  So  they  thought 
they  could  outsmart  her?  Not  if  she 
had  to  sit  up  all  night. 

■  Lesson  on  Acceptance — It  was  a 
tired  but  confident  Jane  who  en¬ 
tered  the  classroom  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  If  she  lived  through  this  ses¬ 
sion,  she  might  convince  them  she 
knew  some  law. 

Tom  spoke  up.  “Miss  Wilson,  let’s 
use  the  case  method  of  study.  I  get 
more  out  of  it.” 

“By  all  means.  You  state  the  first 
case  and  let  the  class  be  the  jury.” 
She’d  toss  it  back  to  him. 

“And  you  be  the  judge,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

“Surely.”  Jane  felt  the  noose 
tightening  around  her  neck. 

“Acceptance,  as  we  all  know,  is 
most  important  in  the  sealing  of  a 
contract.  Suppose  A  contracts  with 
B  and  sends  his  acceptance  by  mail. 
The  letter  is  delayed  in  the  mail  for 
two  days.  In  the  meantime  B  makes 
another  contract  with  C.  Can  he 
held  to  the  contract  with  A?”  he 
asked. 


“Margaret,  can  you  help  find  a 
solution?”  Jane  asked. 

“I  think  he  can  since  acceptance 
is  not  a  matter  of  actually  receiving 
the  letter.” 

“No.  How  would  he  know  of  the 
acceptance  if  he  hadn’t  received  the 
letter?”  contradicted  Carl. 

Tom  drove  home  with,  “Miss  Wil¬ 
son,  what  do  you  think?” 

“The  court  is  a  strange  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  decision  given'  one  day  may 
be  reversed  the  next.  Each  case 
carries  its  own  decision.  The  gen¬ 
eral  rule  in  this  case  is  that  ac¬ 
ceptance  is  simultaneous  with  mail¬ 
ing — giving  it  to  the  postman,  who 
is  an  agent  of  the  U.  S.  mail.”  They 
seemed  a  little  stunned. 

“Miss  Wilson,  suppose  that  the 
acceptance  was  made  by  telephone, 
and  B  claimed  that  he  had  not 
talked.  Could  they  hold  B  to  the 
contract?”  Katy  Mullins  asked  in¬ 
nocently. 

“In  that  case,  A  is  at  a  complete 
loss.  He  must  prove  that  B  did 
talk.  A  group  of  racketeers  used  the 
telephone  to  charge  articles  to  the 
account  of  a  well-known  customer 
of  a  certain  department  store.  The 
department  store  could  not  force 
the  customer  to  pay  the  bill  as  the 
store  could  not  prove  the  voice  was 
his.” 

“What  did  they  do  about  it?” 
“The  store  detective  finally  caught 
the  racketeers.” 

Tom  broke  her  control  over  the 
class  again,  “Suppose  B  had  filled 
the  order  of  the  contract,  and  A 
didn’t  accept?” 

“He  could  collect  nothing  as  this 
would  be  construed  by  the  court  as 
services  without  request.” 

Margaret  came  into  the  routine, 
“What  would  happen  if  the  goods 
B  sold  were  not  his,  but  A  had  al¬ 
ready  paid  him?” 

“A  would  have  no  title  to  the 
goods,  but  he  would  have  a  claim 
against  B  for  the  completion  of  the 
contract.” 

Carl  took  the  banner.  “Miss  Wil¬ 
son,  let  us  say  that  A  made  only 
a  down  payment  on  the  goods  to  B, 
and  B,  after  making  every  effort  to 
collect  the  remainder,  finally  agreed 
to  take  only  a  percentage  of  the 
total  owed.  Could  B  later  ask  A 
for  the  rest  of  the  money  even 
though  he  had  agreed  for  part  pay¬ 
ment?” 

“That  would  depend  on  whether 
or  not  the  agreement  w'as  made 
under  seal,  which  would  constitute 
a  new  contract.”  Thus  Jane  con¬ 
tinued  answering  one  after  another 
of  the  torrid  questions  until  the 
hour  passed.  Maybe  she  had  made  a 
little  headway. 


Jane  didn’t  dare  take  the  case 
book  off  reserve  but  continued  to 
study  it;  and,  in  addition,  she  ob¬ 
tained  other  books  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  library  and  university  extension. 
But,  the  students  were  working  as 
hard  as  she  was.  One  day  she  moved 
forward  five  steps  in  their  confi¬ 
dence;  the  next  day  she  slid  back 
ten.  On  the  day  she  discussed  the 
passing  of  title  she  said: 

“Take  a  station  wagon  for  in¬ 
stance.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  own 
one  of  them.  Suppose  I  go  to  the 
motor  company  and  buy  one,  pay¬ 
ing  cash.  I  decide  not  to  take  it  out 
until  the  next  morning.  During  the 
night  the  motor  company  burns. 
Who  pays  the  loss?” 

Wade  was  leaning  forward  in 
his  chair,  the  picture  of  interest. 
“What’s  the  answer,  Wade?” 

“You  know.  Miss  Wilson,  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  wanted  one  of  those  things 
too.”  Thanks  for  the  bell,  which 
quelled  the  uproar  of  the  class. 

■  Lady  Lawyer? — Jane  was  about 
to  toss  in  the  towel  when  one  of  the 
quieter  boys  of  the  class  honestly 
asked  her  advice. 

“Miss  Wilson,  my  brother  in 
South  America  wrote  my  mother  to 
change  his  insurance  policy  to  an 
individual  one  before  the  date  ex¬ 
pires.” 

“He  must  have  term  insurance 
which  converts  to  a  20-  or  30-year 
policy.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  only  the  com¬ 
pany  won’t  convert  it  unless  my 
mother  sends  the  letter.  She’s  afraid 
to  send  it  because  something  might 
happen  to  it.  He  has  to  change  the 
policy  by  the  20th,  or  he  loses  the 
insurance,”  he  explained. 

“The  letter  gives  her  the  power 
of  attorney,  so  to  speak.  All  busi¬ 
nesses  recognize  the  legality  of  a 
photostat.  I’d  suggest  that  your 
mother  have  a  photostatic  copy 
made  of  the  letter.  There’s  a  shop 
in  the  Milan  Building  basement 
that  does  that  type  of  work.  Send 
the  photostat,  registered,  with  a 
return  notification  of  delivery,  to 
the  proper  person.  Then  she  will 
know  it  was  received.  The  post 
office  can  help  her  with  the  regis¬ 
tered  return.” 

“Miss  Wilson,”  Tom  began,  “what 
would  happen  if  his  brother  should 
die  before  the  change  is  made,  but 
after  the  money  had  been  sent?” 

“That  could  involve  a  number  ot 
technicalities.  For  instance,  if  the 
mother  stated  that  she  wanted  the 
change  made  on  the  deadline  date, 
the  money  converting  the  policy 
would  have  to  be  returned,  and  the 
company  would  pay  off  on  the  first 
policy.  If  she  had  not  named  a  date 
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for  the  transfer,  I  should  think  that 
the  company  could  keep  the  money. 
There  again  is  the  role  of  the  court 
— if  taken  to  court.  The  judge 
might  rule  that  the  date  the  letter 
was  mailed  would  be  the  converting 
date,  if  none  were  mentioned.  In¬ 
surance  is  technical  but  interesting.” 

“I  don’t  believe  in  it.  It  never 
pays  off.  I  burned  some  cigarette 
holes  in  the  new  seat  covers  on  the 
car.  Dad  says  that  I  have  to  replace 
them.  If  the  insurance  was  any 
good,  it  would  cover  accidents  like 
that,”  Tom  concluded. 

“It  may  at  that.”  Jane  was  quick 
to  take  advantage.  “If  it  is  com¬ 
prehensive  insurance,  even  if  there 
were  no  blaze,  the  company  would 
have  to  pay.  I’d  suggest  that  you 
read  your  policy.” 

“You  mean  I  might  not  have  to 
pay  for  the  covers?  Why  don’t  we 
study  insurance  now?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“There  are  a  few  intervening 
chapters  to  cover  yet,”  she  hesitated, 
urging  them  to  throw  her  in  the 
brier  patch.  She  did  not  have  to 
wait  long.  Well,  let  them  catch  her 
now!  That  summer  in  an  insurance 
office  was  going  to  pay  dividends. 

That  day  at  noon  Tom  rushed  up 
to  her  and  waved  the  policy.  One 
glance  at  the  face  of  the  policy 
showed  her  that  it  was  comprehen¬ 
sive.  “They  pay  for  it,  Tom.” 

“Whoopee!”  he  shouted.  Jane  felt 
her  temperature  rise  as  she  noted 
the  registered  disapproval  of  one  of 
the  older  teachers.  Confidentially, 
Jane  felt  like  shouting,  too.  With 
Tom  on  her  side — 

Not  long  after  that  Cecille  rushed 
into  class.  “Miss  Wilson,  please 
help  me.  I  broke  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine  about  a  month  ago.  Mother 
thinks  I  overloaded  it,  but  it  has  a 
year’s  guarantee  on  it.  But  the  com¬ 
pany  didn’t  back  its  guarantee.  They 
sent  us  a  bill  for  $4.15,  and  I  have  to 
pay  it — with  the  money  I  was  sav¬ 
ing  for  my  formal.” 

“Let’s  take  this  a  little  more 
slowly.  Did  the  company  say  why 
they  were  charging  for  the  repairs?” 
Jane  tried  to  get  some  logic  into  the 
situation. 

“They  said  that  they  didn’t  guar¬ 
antee  them  any  more.” 

“Then  write  to  the  store  that  sold 
the  machine,”  she  advised. 

“We  did,  but  they  said  we  should 
have  sent  it  to  them  first,  and  that 
they  couldn’t  pay  another  company’s 
bills.  But  it  was  the  company  that 
made  the  machine.” 

“It  is  most  unfortunate  that  in  our 
court  system  there  is  no  court  that 


takes  care  of  small  warranties.  The 
cost  of  legal  procedure  in  a  regular 
court  would  be  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  repairs.  I  read  an  article  in 
a  magazine  about  a  woman  who 
kept  a  firm  on  its  toes  by  informing 
the  president  of  the  company  in  a 
courteous  manner  about  her  com¬ 
plaint.  She  seemed  to  get  the  mat¬ 
ter  settled  satisfactorily.  Cecille, 
go  to  the  library  and  get  the  mag¬ 
azine  that  contains  that  article.  I’ll 
read  the  article  to  the  class — it’s 
very  short — and  let  the  class  com¬ 
pose  a  letter  to  the  department- 
store  president  for  you.” 

“I’d  close  my  account  if  they 
didn’t  pay  me,”  Katy  Mullins  in¬ 
sisted. 

“If  you  closed  the  account,  you’d 
never  get  the  money,”  Tom  rea¬ 
soned.  “I’d  tell  him  I  didn’t  intend 
to  close  the  account,  but  that  I 
couldn’t  recommend  his  store  to  my 
friends.” 

“Why  don’t  we  begin  like  this: 
‘You  are  the  man  who  should  know 
that  your  guarantee  policy  has  lost 
you  a  customer’?”  Ken  Rusk  sug- 


Legal  Problems 
in  Rainmaking 


Now  that  rainmaking  is  get¬ 
ting  into  the  headlines,  busi¬ 
ness-law  classes  will  enjoy 
discussing  this  unique  legal 
problem. 

Who  is  going  to  do  the  rainmak¬ 
ing,  and  who  is  going  to  control  the 
rainmaking  activities?  According  to 
the  Stanford  Law  Review,  three 
major  legal  problems  are  involved. 
■  Ownership — Who  owns  the  clouds 
and  the  water  in  them?  If  a  farmer 
makes  rain  for  his  land  out  of  a 
cloud  that’s  moving  from  west  to 
east,  what  about  the  rights  of  the 
farmers  to  the  east  who  might 
otherwise  have  had  the  benefits  of 
that  cloud? 

This  problem  may  not  even  exist, 
of  course.  In  the  first  place,  most 
clouds  have  a  very  short  lifetime — 
usually  not  more  than  zin  hour.  In 
the  second  place,  many  clouds  are 
inefficient  rainmakers  —  they  dissi¬ 
pate  into  cirrus  streamers  and  pro¬ 
duce  little  or  no  rain.  Furthermore, 
these  cirrus  streamers  shade — and 
thus  cool — the  ground;  this  prevents 
the  formation  of  new  clouds.  So, 
making  rain  out  of  a  cloud  may  actu¬ 
ally  cause  the  formation  of  new 
clouds. 


gested.  “Sock  him  in  the  eye  with 
it.” 

Margaret  could  not  stand  to  be 
left  out.  “I  don’t  think  we  should 
even  review  the  case.  Make  him 
look  it  up  for  himself.” 

“All  of  you  have  made  good  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  here  is  Cecille  with 
the  magazine.  Let’s  read  it  and 
then  write  the  letter.” 

It  was  a  wonderful  period  for 
Jane  Wilson.  Here  was  a  class  work¬ 
ing  together  on  one  of  the  common 
problems  of  everyday  living.  This 
was  law — the  law  of  human  rela¬ 
tions! 

A  short  time  before  the  end  of  the 
semester  Mr.  Neal  stopped  Jane  in 
the  hall. 

“When  do  you  plan  to  open  your 
law  office?  Tom  tells  me  you  know 
more  law  than  Mr.  Harp.  Cecille 
reports  that  a  letter  the  class  wrote 
made  the  department  store  stand 
behind  its  guarantee.” 

“I  can’t  take  credit,  for  I  don’t 
know  who  is  teaching  whom — or 
what.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I 
must  be  sure — it’s  the  law!” 


In  addition,  once  a  rainstorm  has 
started,  it  is  often  self-propagating. 
The  rain  cloud  itself  continually 
picks  up  new  moisture  from  the  air 
and  continues  to  produce  rain  over 
many  miles  and  often  for  many 
days.  In  the  “Project  Cirrus”  test 
in  New  Mexico,  the  rain  started 
lasted  three  days  and  fell  as  far 
away  as  Kansas  City. 

■  Liability  —  What  about  liability 
for  damage?  If  an  individual  of  a 
city  makes  rain  or  snow,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  ruined  crops,  burst 
dams,  diminished  gate  receipts,  ill¬ 
nesses  from  exposure,  broken  legs 
caused  by  slipping  on  the  snow,  and 
so  on? 

This  problem  is  extremely  com¬ 
plex  and  will  doubtless  require  con¬ 
siderable  new  liability  legislation. 

■  Regulation — Who  is  to  do  the  reg¬ 
ulating — local,  state,  or  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies? 

For  a  while  there  will  probably 
be  considerable  bickering  between 
the  states  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  many  of  the  problems  of 
rainmaking  will  involve  balancing 
the  interests  of  those  who  want  rain 
at  a  given  time  and  those  who  don’t 
Since  any  rain-control  activities  in 
one  state  are  certain  to  affect  other 
states,  and  since  one  state  may  lx 
pro-rain  while  its  neighbor  is  anti- 
rain,  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  take  over  eventually. 
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UNIT:  INTRODUCING  BOOKKEEPING 
Leading  Questions  Expressive  Activities 

Goal  I:  Understanding  Service  Nature  of  Business 

What  is  bookkeeping?  Who  uses  bookkeep-  Series  of  Snapshots  showing  common  auto- 
ing?  WI^  is  it  used?  What  is  the  basis  of  matic  recording  devices.  Group  discussion  of 

bookkeeping?  what  we  already  know  about  bookkeeping. 

Goal  II:  Recognizing  Place  of  Business  in  Community 

Who  renders  bookkeeping  service?  Where  Pantomime  showing  how  a  transaction 
do  they  get  the  facts?  What  do  they  do  causes  a  chain  of  events.  Word-meaning 

with  them?  Is  all  bookkeeping  service  alike?  hunt  to  discover  what  bookkeeping,  transac- 

What  needs  does  it  meet?  tion,  etc.,  mean. 


Goal  III:  Understanding  our  Interdependence 


What  are  the  benefits  of  bookkeeping  to 
the  business  owner,  the  bookkeeper,  society? 
What  benefits  are  direct  and  what  benefits 
are  indirect? 

Goal  IV:  Understanding 

What  should  consumers  know?  How  and 
when  is  a  transaction  recorded?  How  can 
one  keep  records  with  another  person?  Are 
there  any  bookkeeping  regulations  to  protect 
consumers?  How  will  a  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping  help  personal  record  keeping  and 
budgeting?  Do  values  derived  from  bookkeep¬ 
ing  justify  the  increased  cost  to  consumer? 


Imaginative  discussion  concerning  what 
would  happen  if  records  were  not  kept. 
Essay  on  how  a  bookkeeping  system  keeps 
the  bookkeeper  honest. 

THE  Consumer’s  Position 

Skit.  .  .  But  I  paid  my  account  last 
month!”  Display  showing  evidences  of  trans¬ 
actions — sales  slips,  cashier’s  tapes,  stubs. 
Report  of  how  movie  ticket  vending  machines 
operate. 


Goal  V :  Sharing  Explorations  in  Vocations 


What  vocations  are  involved?  Who  works 
and  what  are  their  duties?  What  training 
is  essential  for  a  bookkeeper,  a  business 
owner,  a  clerk,  an  accountant?  Are  there 
many  opportunities  available  in  this  field? 


Goal  VI:  Improving 

What  personal  skills  are  needed?  Do  we 
have  them?  How  important  are  arithmetic, 
careful  writing,  number  sense?  How  im¬ 
portant  is  the  ability  to  double-check  and 
to  handle  detail? 


Goal  VII:  Improving  our 

What  personal  traits  are  needed?  Do  we 
have  them?  How  important  are  accuracy, 
painstaking  work,  critical  thinking,  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  with  detail,  ethical  standards? 


Report  of  interviews  with  small-business 
owner,  head  bookkeeper,  officeworker,  ac¬ 
countant.  Investigation  of  Dictionary  of  Oc¬ 
cupational  Titles  and  Abstract  of  US  Census 
(1940).  Posters  showing  vocations  involved, 
local  use  of  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc. 

OUR  Personal  Skills 

Collection  showing  samples  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  bookkeepers.  Demonstration  of 
making  entries  in  cashbook,  of  posting,  of 
taking  trial  balance?  Job  analysis:  proving 
trial  balance,  deciding  what  are  double  ef¬ 
fects  of  certain  transactions.  Analogy  be¬ 
tween  work  of  secretary  and  bookkeeper. 
Contest  in  arithmetic  and  handwriting. 

Personal  Characteristics 

Group  ^  discussion  of  traits  needed  to  carry 
on  posting  efficiently.  Visitor  from  book¬ 
keeping  class  to  explain  what  they  do.  Group 
guidance  showing  how  students  may  intelli¬ 
gently  examine  the  class  treasurer’s  report. 
Personal  data  inventory  to  see  if  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  making  the  grade.  Visitor  from 
business  to  tell  what  personal  characteristics 
employers  look  for,  and  what  characteristics 
annoy  them. 


committee  is  called  on  to  present  its 
report  and  to  show  its  pictures  to  the 
group. 

An  atmosphere  is  developed  in 
which  the  following  questions  lead 
easily  and  naturally,  for  example, 
into  the  study  of  the  cash  receipts 
journal:  What  business  transactions 
do  we  see  being  recorded  mechani¬ 
cally  and  manually  every  day? 
What  do  we  already  know  about  the 
problem  of  recording  cash?  What 
common  bookkeeping  experiences 
do  we  already  have?  How  is  the 
money  we  spend  accounted  for  by 
business? 

•  In  the  group-discussion  atmos¬ 
phere  thus  created  in  which  every¬ 
one’s  statements  are  accepted,  if 
honestly  given,  all  the  students  will 
comment  on  their  common  experi¬ 
ences. 

•  Fundamental  ideas  will  be 
brought  dramatically  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  everyone.  Misconceptions 
such  as  “the  money  which  a  business 
takes  in  is  nearly  all  profit”  can  be 
set  up  as  problems  for  which  to 
gather  facts  and  determine  the 
truth. 

Thus  the  sympathetic  teacher  se¬ 
cures  a  means  of  guiding  the  learn¬ 
ing  process.  The  vague  misconcep¬ 
tions  or  bits  of  information,  already 
half-known,  become  departure 
points  for  the  teacher  and  class  to 
develop  true  bookkeeping  knowl¬ 
edge. 

■  The  Unit  Activities  —  Once  the 
students  have  seen  that  bookkeeping 


Activities  for  a  Q-SAGO  Unit 
on  Elementary  Bookkeepins 


HARRY  HUFFMAN 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 

“This  isn’t  a  snapshot  of  any 
bookkeeper  I  know.  It’s  just  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  parking  meter.” 

“I  found  out  from  a  policeman 
that  a  parking  meter  is  a  mechanical 
bookkeeper.  It  has  a  counter  inside 
which  records  each  penny,  nickel, 
or  dime  you  put  in  it.  When  the  po¬ 
liceman  unlocks  this  device,  he  can 
copy  the  number  shown  by  the  re¬ 
corder  and  then  report  it  to  the  ser¬ 
geant  at  headquarters.  The  sergeant 
can  tell  how  much  money  should 
come  in.” 

“What  do  you  know?  You  mean 
all  these  snapshots  show  book- 
Iteepers,  too?” 


“Yep!  Here  they  are — bus  coin 
counter,  cash  register,  movie  ticket 
vending  equipment,  gas  meter,  water 
meter,  public  suitcase  locker,  spindle 
of  lunch  checks,  subway  station  coin 
receptacle.” 

■  Purposes  of  Unit — The  foregoing 
conversation  illustrates  an  interest¬ 
getting  opening  wedge  in  a  unit  on 
bookkeeping.  The  purpose  of  this 
unit  is  to  orient  students  in  the  place 
of  record  keeping  in  business  or¬ 
ganization  and  in  personal  business 
affairs. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  purpose, 
there  are,  as  usual,  the  other  pur¬ 
poses  inherent  in  the  goals  of  each 
Q-SAGO  unit. 

■  Start  with  What  They  Know  — 
When  the  class  meets,  the  snapshot 


goes  on  in  observable  everyday  af¬ 
fairs,  they  can  be  guided  into  a  con¬ 
stant  search  for  evidences  of  the 
purpose  and  nature  of  bookkeeping. 

The  work  of  the  snapshot  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  group-discussion  pro¬ 
cedure  will  help  clarify  the  meaning 
of  a  transaction.  Furthermore,  the 
whole  chain  of  events  in  a  business 
caused  by  a  single  transaction,  say 
the  sale  of  a  baseball  to  a  customer 
for  cash,  can  be  enacted  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  pantomime.  The  routine  of 
each  individual  concerned  from 
salesperson  to  cashier  to  poster  can 
be  shown  using,  as  the  pantomime 
proceeds,  all  forms  connected  with 
the  work. 

At  the  close  of  this  activity,  the 
teacher  should  help  the  students 
discover  the  equality  of  the  records 
kept.  He  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  incorporate  into  the  unit 
legal,  economic,  and  social  under¬ 
standings  as  well  as  efficient  work 
procedures.  By  doing  so,  he  will 
more  likely  provide  for  individual 
differences. 
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•  An  analogy  between  the  start¬ 
ing  points  of  the  work  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  of  the  bookkeeper  can  be 
made.  For  just  as  dictation  is  grist 
for  the  mill  of  the  secretary,  so 
transactions  are  grist  for  the  mill 
of  the  bookkeeper. 

•  An  imaginative  discussion  of 
the  state  of  business  affairs  when 
no  records  are  kept  will  also  enable 
the  students  to  understand  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  many  bookkeeping  pro¬ 
cedures.  A  simple  illustration  of  a 
student’s  borrowing  money  and  for¬ 
getting  to  repay  it  may  be  enlarged 
to  serve  in  this  instance. 

•  Other  parts  of  the  outline 
similarly  guide  the  student  toward 
understanding  the  purpose  and 
value  of  bookkeeping. 

■  The  Unit  Outcomes  —  Unit  out¬ 
comes  will  include  the  development 
of  posting  skill  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  double  effect  of  transactions 
on  a  business  and  the  resulting  need 
for  a  double-entry  system. 

•  Students  will  be  able  to  talk 
realistically  about  the  activities  of 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  account¬ 
ants.  They  should  develop  a  general 


Every  textbook  and  teaching 
syllabus  on  business  law  lists  “de¬ 
velopment  of  an  ethical  personality” 
or  “development  of  standards  for 
ethical  conduct”  or  “development  of 
a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others”  or 
“development  of  a  sense  of  respect 
for  other  people’s  property”  as  one 
of  the  major  objectives  of  training  in 
business  law. 

Very  lofty,  indeed. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  assume 
that  the  development  of  personal 
ethics  automatically  results  from 
contact  with  a  law  text,  law 
teacher,  or  law  class.  Our  prisons 
are  full  of  people  who  know  more 
about  the  law  than  does  our  aver¬ 
age  citizen. 

It  is  no  more  correct  to  assume 
that  an  ethical  personality  results 
from  the  acquisition  of  legal  knowl¬ 
edge  than  to  assume  that  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  arithmetic  will  cause  a  mer¬ 
chant  to  be  honest  in  his  customer 
dealings. 
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understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
assets  and  liabilities  and  know  at 
least  that,  when  a  person  speaks  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  situation,  he  means  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages. 

•  In  relation  to  their  experiences 
coincident  with  the  unit,  an  interest 
in  personal  record  keeping  and 
money  management  should  be 
evinced. 

In  addition,  the  unit  may  result 
in  the  students’  demanding  careful 
accounting  of  school  activity  money. 
They  should  desire  and  intelligently 
examine  posted  reports  of  class  or 
school  sales  and  other  financial 
events. 

•  Many  students  will  complete 
this  unit  with  an  interest  in  entering 
the  bookkeeping  class  later.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
desirable  outcome.  The  broad  goals 
of  Q-SAGO  should  not  be  lost  in 
achieving  this  one  purpose  nor  lost 
in  the  specificity  of  the  actual  work. 
The  overall  picture  achieved  by  ac¬ 
complishing  the  Q-SAGO  objectives 
should  be  the  major  outcome  of  this 
general  introductory  unit. 


Knowledge  may  be  power,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  a  power  for  good. 

■  Lofty  but  Not  Hopeless — In  short, 
an  ethical  personality  does  not  grow 
automatically  with  a  mastery  of 
legal  principles;  but  it  may  result  if 
the  teacher  attempts  to  develop  it. 

The  contribution  to  ethics  made 
by  business  law  is  this:  The  study 
of  business  law  creates  a  staging 
wherein  the  discussion  of  ethics  is 
natural  and  motivated.  It  depends 
on  the  teacher  whether  the  stage  is 
used  or  not. 

Very  early  in  the  course,  an  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  show  that 
one  of  the  principal  purposes  of 
law  is  not  to  forbid  but  to  protect — 
to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong. 

There  are  many  opportunities  to 
develop  that  concept.  There  are 
many  opportunities  to  develop  the 
related  concept  that  the  good  citi¬ 
zen,  too,  protects  the  weak  from 
the  strong.  In  a  discussion  of  in¬ 
dividual  rights  and  obligations,  it 


can  easily  be  pointed  out  that  we 
have  the  right  to  play  our  radio  as 
long  and  as  loudly  as  we  desire — but 
our  neighbor  has  a  similar  right  to 
operate  his  electric  buzz  saw  in  the 
early  morning  hours  when  we’d  like 
to  be  sleeping. 

From  a  pragmatic  point  of  view, 
it  pays  us  to  have  a  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others  so  that  they 
in  turn  will  have  regard  for  ours. 

■  Stage-Setting  Situations  —  The 
study  of  business  law  has  innumer¬ 
able  situations  that  lend  themselves 
to  specific  teaching  of  ethical  be¬ 
havior. 

Some  examples:  the  propriety  of 
assuming  ownership  of  found  prop¬ 
erty;  of  taking  advantage  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  cannot  read  or  who  does 
not  understand  what  you  want  him 
to  sign;  of  withholding  valuable  in¬ 
formation  from  an  offeree,  which 
the  law  does  not  require  you  to  dis¬ 
close  but  which  would  nevertheless 
influence  his  decision;  of  hurriedly 
accepting  an  offer  before  the  of¬ 
feror  withdraws  an  offer  that  he 
made  through  a  mistake;  of  making 
an  oral  promise  to  induce  a  person 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  but 
omitting  this  promise  from  the 
written  contract  subsequently 
drawn  up;  of  purchasing  luxuries  in 
the  expectation  that  the  garb  of 
infancy  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
payment  of  them;  and  so  on. 

Students  respond  readily  to  a 
discussion  of  the  ethics  involved  in 
bankruptcy  problems — is  it  more 
ethical  to  declare  oneself  bankrupt 
or  to  honor  one’s  debts  even  at  great 
personal  sacrifice? 

Such  discussions  can  lead  to  flie 
ultimate  conclusion  that  the  “inner 
celestial  spark  called  conscience”  is 
more  powerful  than  all  man-mgde 
laws  together. 

■  A  Special  Motivation  —  When 
teaching  the  elements  of  compe¬ 
tency,  the  instructor  sometimes 
finds  in  his  class  an  attitude  of  greed 
toward  the  protection  afforded  in¬ 
fants.  The  admonition  that  “you’ll 
be  an  adult  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  you  will  be  a  minor”  will 
reverse  that  attitude  and  open  the 
door  for  ethical  discussion. 

Similarly,  in  other  topics  there 
are  opportunities  for  unique  ap¬ 
proaches  to  human  ethics.  In  study¬ 
ing  insurance,  there  is  the  ethical 
problem  of  falsifying  information 
on  insurance  policy  applications.  In 
agency,  there  is  the  study  of  true 
loyalty  to  one’s  principal.  In  bail¬ 
ment,  there  is  analysis  of  a  bailee’s 
diversion  of  property  to  personal 
use. 
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Business  Law  and  Personal  Ethics 

I.  DAVID  SATLOW 
First  Assistant 
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Virtually  every  principle  of  law 
has  emerged  from  an  ethical  situa¬ 
tion;  it  is  the  teacher’s  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  see  that  the  discussion  of  the 
principles  reveals  the  ethical  situa¬ 
tion,  for  which  the  law  is  at  best 
only  an  approximate  solution. 

I  Method  of  Instruction — We  have 
said  that  the  ethical  aspects  must 
be  specifically  taught.  How  to  do 
so?  The  teacher,  with  little  outside 
help,  must  find  an  approach  to  this 
problem. 

There  are  no  research  data  to 
guide  us.  No  one  can  say  with  any 
degree  of  definitiveness  that  there  is 
I  a  one-best  method  for  developing 
the  ethical  outcomes. 

We  can  say,  however,  that  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  instruction  in  this  direc¬ 


tion  will  not  produce  the  desired 
results.  The  fact  remains  that  law 
has  been  taught  to  a  number  of 
generations  and  that  despite  this 
teaching  there  is  still  much  evil  in 
the  world.  Diogenes  might  still  ex¬ 
perience  difficulty  in  his  search  for 
an  honest,  or  ethical,  person. 

So  long  as  there  are  people  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  the  law  for  their  own 
aggrandizement,  their  fellow  men 
must  protect  themselves  by  an  equal 
knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of 
the  law.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  tremendous  need  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  ethics  underlying 
the  law.  And  basic  to  such  instruc¬ 
tion  is  the  Biblical  admonition  that 
“righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.” 


Would  You  Qualify?  France  has  been  trying  to  improve  the  quality 
'  *  of  its  business  teaching  by  establishing  a  new 

licensing  system  for  business  teachers.  If  you  lived  in  France,  would 
you  qualify? 


Teaching  Licenses  in  France 


ROBERT  P.  LIMOUZY 
Teacher  of  Stenography 
Marseille,  France 

Until  January  3,  1946,  anyone  in 
France  could  call  himself  a  business 
teacher.  No  official  requirements 
were  necessary.  All  one  had  to  do 
was  to  hang  out  a  shingle  with  the 
word  Professeur  on  it  and  invite 
students  to  learn  shorthand  and 
typewriting. 

Actually,  of  course,  there  were 
few  instances  of  such  actions.  Most 
teachers,  certainly  those  who 
wanted  themselves  to  be  considered 
competent,  presented  themselves 
for  formal  examination  by  one  of 
the  shorthand  and  typing  teacher 
associations  in  France — The  In¬ 
ternational  Institute  of  Duployan 
Teachers,  for  example,  or  the 
French  Secretarial  Science  Society 
of  Duploye,  if  they  were  teachers  of 
Duploye  Shorthand;  to  the  United 
Stenographic  Association,  if  they 
taught  Prevost-Delaunay  Short¬ 
hand;  or  to  the  French  Society  of 
Aime-Paris-Guenin  Shorthand,  if 
they  used  Aime-Paris  Shorthand. 

[Afote:  This  would  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  requiring  business  teachers 
to  take  an  examination  administered 
by  the  NBTA,  EBTA,  UBEA,  or 
ottier  recognized  teachers’  associa¬ 
tions. — Editor] 

A  teacher  who  wanted  to  obtain 


a  pedagogical  diploma  from  one  of 
these  associations  had  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  an  examining  committee,  had 
to  take  speed  tests  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  and  had  to  pass  an 
oral  examination  to  demonstrate 
that  he  knew  to  perfection  the 
rules  of  the  shorthand  system  he 
wanted  to  teach  and  that  he  was  an 
expert  typist.  Finally,  the  candi¬ 
date  had  to  demonstrate  a  short¬ 
hand  teaching  lesson,  using  a  black¬ 
board,  just  as  though  the  examining 
committee  were  a  class. 

■  Everything  Changed — Suddenly, 
on  January  3,  1946,  the  situation 
was  changed  completely.  No 
diploma  whatsoever  from  any  asso¬ 
ciation  was  recognized  as  a  license 
for  teaching  shorthand  and  typing. 

In  order  to  teach,  a  person  had 
to  have  the  following  requirements: 
He  had  to  be  a  native  Frenchman. 
He  had  to  be  at  least  twenty-one 
years  old.  He  could  have  no  crimi¬ 
nal  record.  He  had  to  have  one  of 
these  three  licenses:  that  of  Assist¬ 
ant  Technical  Professor  of  Schools 
of  Commerce,  that  of  Secretarial 
Instructor,  or  that  of  Business 
Teacher,  Second  Class. 

The  edict  was  a  good  blueprint, 
but  such  drastic  measures  could  not 
be  achieved  at  once.  In  fact,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  students  would 
have  found  themselves  without 
teachers,  for  99  per  cent  of  the 


business  teachers  would  have  had 
to  stop  teaching.  To  meet  circum¬ 
stances,  several  modifications  had 
to  be  made. 

For  teachers  over  forty,  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1945,  provision  was 

made  that  they  had  only  to  prove 
that  they  had  taught  at  least  500 
hours  in  the  preceding  ten  years. 

For  teachers  over  thirty,  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  that  they  had  (a) 
to  prove  that  they  had  taught  at 
least  250  hours  in  the  preceding 
five  years  and  (b)  to  take  written 
stenographic  and  pedagogic  tests. 

The  stenographic  examination  in¬ 
cluded  tests  on  commercial  corre¬ 
spondence,  spelling,  shorthand 
theory,  shorthand  speed  (dictation 
at  100  words  a  minute  for  3  min¬ 
utes),  and  typing  speed  (net  25 
words  a  minute  for  15  minutes). 
The  pedagogical  examination  in¬ 
cluded  a  demonstration  lesson  in 
shorthand  and  one  in  typewriting. 

When  it  proved  impractical  to 
give  such  a  set  of  tests,  the  exami¬ 
nations  were  suspended  for  these 
over-thirty  teachers.  They  were  re¬ 
quired,  however,  to  present  within 
six  months  after  the  decree  was 
passed,  a  diploma  from  one  of  these 
organizations:  Stenographic  Society 
of  France,  United  Stenographic  As¬ 
sociation,  Eastern  Secretarial  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Typing  Teachers,  or  French 
Society  of  Aime  -  Paris  -  Guenin 
Shorthand. 

For  all  teachers,  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Director  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Education  conducted  examina¬ 
tions  of  professional  work,  and  the 
persons  whose  work  fulfilled  the 
necessary  requirements  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  continue  to  teach  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  special  diploma. 

As  the  situation  stands  today,  new 
teachers  must  have  a  diploma  from 
one  of  those  associations. 


f  V- 


'Type  me  15  copies  of  this  report,  please." 


LD  I  ^AY.  1950 
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A  Furthor  R6POrt  when  the  author  taught  his  first  class  in  Gregg  Sim- 
^  plified  last  summer,  he  kept  a  step-by-step  record  of 

progress,  pace,  and  problems.  The  December,  1949,  Business  Education 
World  contained  his  “Report  on  Hunter  College’s  First  Class  in  Gregg 
Simplified,”  which  was  an  account  of  achievement  (average  of  70  w.a.m. 
after  45  hours  of  instruction)  and  of  pace  (average  of  10  minutes  to 
present  the  new  theory  of  each  lesson). 

Included  in  his  day-to-day  log  was  a  record  of  every  question  asked 
by  students — a  record  taken  verbatim  by  the  author  and  verified  by  a 
student  recorder.  Believing  that  the  nature  and  number  of  questions 
asked  by  the  learners  would  be  significant  and  of  interest  to  BEW 
readers,  we  invited  Mr.  Gress  to  summarize  those  questions. 


The  Questions  Students  Ask 
While  Studying  Gregg  Simplified 


JOHN  J.  GRESS 
Department  of  Business  Education 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City 

There  were  33  students  enrolled 
in  Hunter  College’s  first  class  in 
Gregg  Simplified.  We  met  30  times 
in  a  six-week  summer  session,  for 
a  total  of  45  clock  hours.  In  that 
period  we  completed  the  54  new- 
theory  lessons  and  emerged  with 
sufficient  ability  for  students  to  av¬ 
erage  70  words  a  minute  on  new- 
matter  dictation. 

That  group  of  33  students  asked 
a  total  of  567  questions.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  this  report,  it  was  found  that 
those  questions  could  readily  be 
grouped  in  the  six  categories  indi¬ 
cated  as  column  headings  in  the 
table — questions  dealing  (1)  with 
theory,  (2)  with  logic,  (3)  with  the 
writing  of  isolated  outlines,  (4) 
with  techniques  for  studying,  (5) 
with  reading  specific  unfamiliar  out¬ 
lines  in  the  plate  material,  and  (6) 
with  writing. 

•  Should  We  Answer  Questions? — 
The  author  is  well  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  Manual  Method  and 
the  Functional  Method  approaches 
to  teaching  shorthand,  for  he  has 
taught  by  both  methods.  The  Man¬ 
ual  Method  teacher,  of  course,  en¬ 
courages  questions,  asking  them 
himself  if  necessary;  the  Functional 
Method  teacher,  by  and  large,  dis¬ 
courages  questions. 

One  must  recognize  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  students  do  and  will  raise 
questions.  Many  of  these  queries 
must  be  bandit  at  the  moment; 
not  all  of  them,  contrary  to  some 
teaching  beliefs,  can  be  deferred 
by  an  indifferent,  “We’ll  come  to 
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that  later,”  or  “We’ll  see  about  it.” 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  a 
teacher  does  with  questions  is  more 
important  than  whether  or  not  he 
should  entertain  questions.  The 
writer’s  practices  in  this  regard  will 
be  reviewed  in  the  discussion  of 
each  type  of  question. 

■  Questions  About  Theory — It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  how  few  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  about  theory  prin¬ 
ciples. 

•  Only  58  questions  were  asked 
— an  average  of  one  in  each  of  the 
54  new-theory  lessons  in  the  Man¬ 
ual. 

In  only  four  lessons — Lessons  3, 
13,  15,  and  37 — were  more  than  two 
questions  asked;  and  three  of  those 
lessons  are  longer  than  average  in 
new-theory  content.  Fourteen  les¬ 
sons  aroused  no  theory  questions  at 
all. 

•  These  are  typical  questions 
asked  by  our  Hunter  College  learn¬ 
ers: 

Why  is  the  circle  written  inside  of 
park  but  outside  of  fare? 

Why  is  thorough  written  ith-e-r-o? 

How  do  you  tell  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  t  and  ith  in  a  word  like  teeth? 

•  The  writer  handled  such  ques¬ 
tions  with  dispatch  by  placing  a  few 
outlines  on  the  blackboard.  He  took 
care  to  have  the  class,  as  well  as  the 
individual  questioner,  observe  the 
writing  of  the  shorthand  outlines  on 
the  board.  This  enabled  everyone 
to  note  the  execution  of  the  char¬ 
acters  involved,  the  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  vowels  involved, 
and  the  slant  and  proportion  of  the 
consonants  and  vowels. 


A  good  teacher  watches  for 
chances  to  use  students’  questions 
as  cues.  “Why  is  the  circle  written 
inside  in  park  and  outside  in  fare?” 
for  example,  at  least  six  theory  prin¬ 
ciples  are  involved;  so,  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  sets  the  stage  for  a  quick,  in¬ 
tensive  review  of  those  principles. 
The  shorthand  instructor  has  to 
know,  of  course,  whether  the  review 
is  really  needed. 

•  The  oo-hook,  the  writer  found, 
still  ranks  high  in  the  list  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  shorthand  students.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  two  les¬ 
sons,  Lesson  13  required  more  time 
to  present  than  any  of  the  other 
lessons  in  the  Manual.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  same  lesson  that  more  ques¬ 
tions  were  raised  than  during  any 
other  lesson.  The  questions: 

Why  do  you  turn  the  oo  under  in 
writing  the  word  none? 

Why  wouldn’t  you  use  the  other  ith 
in  truth? 

Do  you  always  write  the  oo  upright 
after  k,  as  in  cool? 

Why  must  you  show  the  break  be¬ 
tween  oo  and  v  in  the  word  move? 

An  examination  into  those  queries 
reveals  that  students  have  just  cause 
for  asking  for  clarification.  In  this 
particular  instance,  the  author  wrote 
on  the  blackboard  the  outlines  for 
the  words  involved  and  for  similar 
words,  and  pointed  out  the  con¬ 
venience  and  ease  of  the  correct 
joinings. 

The  writer  used  that  procedure 
for  disposing  of  most  questions.  He 
found  that  the  simple  observation, 
“The  correct  way  is  the  easiest  way, 
you  see,”  was  all  the  response 
needed  in  most  instances.  He 
avoided  the  temptation  to  discourse 
on  the  deep  fundamentals  of  short¬ 
hand-system  construction. 

•  An  aside:  Many  shorthand 
teachers  will  stop  to  deliberate  and 
lecture  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  once 
started  off  by  a  question,  in  the  hope 
of  giving  the  inquirer  and  his  class¬ 
mates  a  complete  and  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding,  “once  and  for  all,”  of 
the  point  of  theory  involved. 

Nothing  could  be  more  wasteful, 
harmful,  or  monotonous  to  the 
shorthand  learner  than  such  a  lec¬ 
ture.  The  precious  time  lost  should 
have  been  spent  profitably  in  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  shorthand.  If  a 
teacher  lectures,  the  pace  of  a  class, 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  pace 
the  teacher  sets,  will  be  slowed  to 
a  mere  crawl.  The  teacher  who 
finds  he  cannot  complete  his  new- 
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answers  questions 


theory  presentations  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  should  check  to  see  whether 
he  is  serving  as  a  lecturer  instead 
of  a  teacher.  The  teacher  answers 
a  question  by  a  quick  blackboard 
drill,  and  then  gets  on  with  the 
lesson. 

•  An  observation:  When  a  class 
of  33  beginners  raises  only  58  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  covering  54 
lessons  on  the  whole  theory  of  the 
system,  the  writer  believes  he  is 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  au¬ 
thors  of  Gregg  Simplified  have 
really  simplified  shorthand  theory. 

This  was  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  absence  of  questions  in  the 
area  where  they  used  to  be  so 
numerous:  the  old  reversing  princi¬ 
ple.  It  has  been  the  writer’s  pre¬ 
vious  experience  that  the  reversing 
principle  was  a  continuing  source 
of  questions.  By  eliminating  the 
principle,  the  authors  of  Gregg  Sim¬ 
plified  have  at  the  same  time  elim¬ 
inated  that  whole  area  of  question¬ 
ing  and  uncertainty.  A  similar 
comment  could  be  made  about  many 
of  the  joined  and  disjoined  prefixes 
and  suffixes  that  no  longer  exist  as 
special  memory  forms.  Their  elim¬ 
ination  has  eliminated  questions, 
too. 

I  Questions  Based  on  Logic — ^Many 
teachers  will  agree  that  questions 
asked  and  answered  by  students  are 
often  a  great  help  in  teaching.  When 
the  writer  was  a  beginning  teacher, 
he  once  tabbed  an  ever-inquiring 
student  an  “unnecessary  footnote.” 
Almost  instantly  the  student  re¬ 
plied,  “But  a  footnote  is  sometimes 
more  illuminating  than  the  text!” 
Ever  since,  the  writer  has  believed 
that  many  of  the  questions  raised 
by  students  bear  looking  into. 

*  The  students  in  our  class  asked 
54  questions  about  the  logic  of  the 
rules  of  writing  shorthand.  This  is 
an  average  of  one  question  per  new- 


theory  lesson.  It  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  some  questions  classified 
as  questions  of  logic  are  closely 
allied  to  those  discussed  under 
theory — and  vice  versa. 

•  Illustrative  questions: 

Why  do  we  put  a  hump  between 
gay  and  r  in  the  word  regret? 

Why  are  there  two  forms  for  ifh? 

While  such  questions  have  an  in¬ 
direct  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
shorthand,  they  are  more  directly 
connected  with  students’  reasoning 
efforts  in  seeking  to  understand  the 
why’s  and  wherefore’s  of  writing 
shorthand.  The  writer  gave  such 
inquiries  standard  treatment:  black¬ 
board  illustration,  followed  by  im¬ 
mediate  resumption  of  the  lesson. 

Other  questions,  like  the  follow¬ 
ing,  indicate  that  members  of  our 
class  were  really  thinking: 


Why  couldn’t  the  word  be  written 
as  ...  ? 

Why  don’t  you  write  the  a  in 
realize? 

How  does  one  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  .  .  .  ? 

Could  that  outline  also  mean  .  .  .  ? 
Why  wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  ...  ? 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  ...  ? 

These  and  similar  questions  were 
also  given  “standard”  treatment; 
but  even  while  answering  them,  the 
writer  noted  that  these  questions 
were  directed  toward  shorthand 
generally,  and  not  toward  new  or 
omitted  factors  in  the  simplification. 
Questions  like  these  are  the  eternal 
ones.  The  fact  that  these  questions 
were  fewer  than  heretofore  means, 
the  writer  believes,  that  the  new 
text  materials,  being  simpler,  are 
easier  to  understand. 

■  Questions  About  Studying  Tech¬ 
niques  —  The  out-of-class  study 
techniques  of  students  are  a  major 
factor  in  learning  shorthand. 

But  it  is  not  always  the  amount  of 
homework  that  is  assigned  that 
spells  success  and  achievement. 
Everyone  knows  harsh  taskmasters 
who  require  their  students  to  write 
line  after  line  of  a  given  character, 
and  everyone  knows  other  teachers 
who  require  a  bare  minimum  of 
outside  practice;  yet,  oddly  enough, 
the  students  of  both  teachers  often 
emerge  as  equally  competent  writers 
of  shorthand. 

•  The  students  raised  only  18 
questions  about  proper  studying 
techniques,  which  fact  may  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  two  ways.  First  of  all, 
there  may  be  fewer  questions  that 
can  be  asked  in  this  area  than  in 
other  areas.  Secondly,  classroom 
instruction  should  eliminate  ques¬ 
tions  about  studying — the  teacher 
should  make  studying  techniques 


Number  of  Questions  Asked  by  Students 

During  the  Presentation  of  the  First  54  Lessons 
of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified 
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THIS 

TABLE 

may 

be 

read  as 

follows:  "In 

Lesson  13,  3  questions  were  asked  on  theory, 
2  on  logic,  2  about  isolated  outlinac,  I  on 
study  techniques,  7  on  plate  material,  and 
I  on  the  writing  of  shorthand."  Table  is  sta¬ 
tistical  summary  of  questions  students  asked 
author. 


clear  from  the  outset.  The  writer 
is  not  particularly  proud  that  stu¬ 
dents  found  it  necessary  to  ask 
18  questions  in  this  regard. 

•  Illustrative^  questions: 

How  much  time  should  I  spend  in 
reading? 

How  should  I  go  about  reading? 

Should  we  puzzle  out  the  meaning 
of  an  outline  that  is  difficult  to  read? 

Should  we  read  the  plate  before 
copying  it? 
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How  can  I  learn  to  write  straight 
strokes? 

What  can  be  done  about  the  size  of 
my  outlines? 

Must  words  be  memorized? 

Should  I  compose  my  own  phrases? 

•  The  students  in  our  group  were 
encouraged  to  read  as  much  as  they 
could  from  the  very  outset  of  their 
study.  Since  every  member  of  the 
class  spent  considerable  time  riding 
the  bus  or  subway  lines  of  New 
York  City  to  and  from  school,  it 
was  suggested  that  this  time  be 
utilized  in  reading  the  plates;  and, 
to  the  amazement  of  all,  this  ar¬ 
rangement  turned  out  very  well. 
Students  made  a  game  of  trying  to 
read  all  the  plates,  or  to  read  them 
two  or  three  times,  before  they  got 
home  or  en  route  from  home. 

We  counseled  students  to  encircle 
outlines  that  they  could  not  read 
easily;  but  this  task  was  minimized 
for  the  students  because  we  man¬ 
aged  to  cover  most  new  plate  ma¬ 
terial  by  at  least  one  reading  in 
class  before  the  end  of  each  day’s 
lesson. 

The  writer  has  never,  in  fifteen 
years  of  teaching  shorthand,  re¬ 
quired  his  students  to  write  an  out¬ 
line  or  plate  any  specified  number 
of  times.  Instead,  he  has  likened 
the  practice  of  shorthand  to  the 
practice  of  an  athletic  skill — the 
more  practice,  the  greater  com¬ 
petency;  and  that  counsel  has  al¬ 
ways  been  enough. 

•  Looking  at  the  table  again,  it 
may  be  noted  that  practically  all 
questions  about  study  techniques 
were  introduced  early  in  the  course 
— which  is  as  it  should  be. 

•  An  observation:  The  writer 
found  that  Authors  Leslie  and  Zou- 
bek  provided  in  the  Teacher’s  Hand¬ 
book  for  the  Manual  the  answers  to 
every  question  that  students  did  or 
might  have  asked  about  studying 
techniques.  Any  teacher  who  reads 
the  Handbook  will  be  ready  to  cope 
with  any  questions  about  studying 
shorthand. 

I  Questions  About  Plate  Reading — 

This  area  of  questions  is  by  far  the 
largest,  for  it  includes  the  actual 
number  of  questions  students  asked 
about  specific  outlines  in  the  plate 
material  they  were  assigned  for 
study  and  practice. 

•  Our  33  students  together  asked 
questions  about  only  368  outlines 
— out  of  the  40,000-or-so  outlines  in 
the  textbook. 

•  At  the  beginning  of  each  class 
period  (often  in  the  minutes  before 
the  class  bell  rang  and  the  lesson 
officially  began),  we  devoted  a  min¬ 


ute  or  two  to  outlines  the  students 
wished  to  question.  Each  student 
kept  a  chart  of  the  outlines  that 
puzzled  or  bothered  him  in  each 
lesson.  In  helping  the  students  with 
these  words,  the  teacher  would  in 
some  cases  tell  outright  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  character;  in  others,  write 
on  the  board  and  give  a  brief  com¬ 
ment  or  two. 

•  Observation:  The  writer  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  fact  that  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  outlines  were  ques¬ 
tioned  is  a  further  testimony  to  the 
simplification  in  Gregg  Simplified. 
This  fact  is  even  more  interesting  in 
light  of  our  prior  discussion  [in  the 
author’s  December  BEW  article] 
that  showed  that  the  difficult  out¬ 
lines  questioned  by  the  students  are 
not  new  ones  emerging  from  the  re¬ 
vision. 

■  Other  Questions — As  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  classes  in  shorthand,  the 
writer  found  that  humor  still 
popped  up  to  give  a  lift  now  and 
then.  It  is  true  that  our  traditional 
“boners”  are  greatly  reduced,  now 
that  so  many  outlines  formerly  sub¬ 
ject  to  alternate  meaning  have  been 
eliminated;  but  there  is  still  humor. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  ex¬ 
marine  in  our  group  who  wanted  to 
know  why  harm  couldn’t  be  writ¬ 
ten  h-a-r-e-m — with  malice  afore¬ 
thought,  of  course,  to  the  pleasure 
of  all  present.  Then  there  was  the 
young  lady  with  the  “Ivy  League” 
complex  who  wondered  whether 
Yale  couldn’t  be  written  U-aw-l. 
And  there  was  the  student  who, 
happily,  suggested,  “Would  it  not 
•help,  in  learning  to  write  the  loop 
endings,  to  think  of  ily-ally-(l) 
oopV'  We  found  it  did. 

■  Conclusions  of  the  Writer — An 
analysis  of  every  question,  verbatim 
reported,  of  33  students  during  their 
first  term  of  learning  Gregg  Sim¬ 
plified  supports  the  conclusion  that 
the  theory  of  Gregg  Simplified  as 
presented  in  the  new  books  can  be 
taught  more  easily  and  rapidly  than 
has  been  possible  with  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Edition  materials,  for  stu¬ 
dents  ask  fewer  questions. 

Furthermore,  a  review  of  the 
writer’s  own  activities  leads  to  his 
recommending  that  teachers  of 
Gregg  Simplified  might  well,  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  students — 

1.  Provide  for  a  questioning  pe¬ 
riod  at  the  start  of  each  class. 

2.  Permit  student  questions. 

3.  Handle  questions  with  tact,  of 
course,  but  especially  with  brevity 
and  demonstration. 

4.  Decide  on  the  merit  of  each 
question  in  determining  whether  to 


answer  it  partially  or  completely 
whether  to  answer  it  immediately 
or  to  defer  it,  or  whether  merely 
to  satisfy  a  student’s  curiosity. 

5.  Prevent  questioning  and  lee- 
turing  from  monopolizing  a  class 
period. 

6.  Help  students  ask  pertinent 
questions  by  encouraging  them, 
guiding  them,  and  leading  them. 

7.  Recognize  the  values  of  the 
humorous  question. 

8.  Resolve,  in  the  interest  of  more 
effective  teaching,  to  consider  ques¬ 
tions  and  questioning  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  teaching  situation. 


Susgestion  (or  lmprovin3 
the  Shorthand  Preview 


ELLEN  KRUGER  I 

Minnesota  School  of  Business 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

■  Present  Status — In  most  shorthand 
classes  today,  the  preview  plays  a 
prominent  role;  for  we  know  that  it 
is  via  the  preview  that  we  help  our 
students  reach  the  desired  goals  and 
achieve  the  efficiency  standards. 

Virtually  all  shorthand  teachers 
place  a  high  value  on  the  preview. 
We  need  only  omit  a  preview  from  a 
day’s  speed-building  practice  to  re¬ 
alize  anew  how  much  the  preview 
does  help  students. 

The  shorthand  preview  can  be 
likened  to  the  preview  we  see  when 
we  attend  a  movie.  In  a  movie  pre- 
•  view  of  the  next  attraction,  we  are 
not  shown  the  minor  incidents;  we 
are  shown  the  breath-taking,  glam¬ 
orous,  or  attention-getting  flashes  of 
tragedy,  comedy,  or  whatever  the 
film  portrays.  In  the  same  way, 
teachers  of  shorthand  go  over  the 
speed-building  dictation  material 
and  select  the  stumbling  blocks  or 
“attention  getters”  for  writing  on 
the  blackboard,  so  that  the  students 
may  visualize  the  difficult  outlines 
and  practice  them  beforehand. 

It  is  a  valued  teaching  procedure, 


■  Redirection — But  it  has  been  the 
general  tendency  for  the  shorthand 
preview  to  consist  of  isolated  words 
or  lone  shorthand  phrases  selected 
from  the  take. 

Since  an  overdose  of  isolated  word 
practice  is  not  considered  good  peda¬ 
gogy  in  shorthand  theory,  the  teach¬ 
er  of  dictation  classes  would  be  wise 
to  redirect  her  preview  efforts  by 
keeping  isolated  words  out  of  the 
preview.  Rather,  the  words  in  the 
preview  should  be  groups  of  pre¬ 
view  words  or  groups  of  words  that 
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include  the  outline  meriting  the  pre¬ 
view  plus  adjacent  words  in  the  take. 

Moreover,  the  blackboard  preview 
should  follow  a  smooth,  natural  se¬ 
quence  so  that  the  fragments  pre¬ 
viewed  almost  tell  a  linked  story. 

•  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  letter 
selected  for  practice  dictation  covers 
the  subject  of  life  insurance,  the 
students  might  be  given  for  pre¬ 
view  a  sequence  of  words  like: 

long-range  plant  .  .  .  life-insurance 
policy  . . .  one  hundred  dollars  a  year 
. .  .  five  thousand  dollars  in  cash  .  .  . 
permanent  protection  ... 

The  sequence  of  words  given  in 
the  above  list  is  far  more  beneficial 
than  a  random  sequence  as  is  nor¬ 
mal:  “five  thousand  .  .  .  policy  .  .  . 
protection  .  .  .”  and  so  on. 

•  In  case  the  material  selected 
comprises  congressional  content,  the 
“running  style”  preview  might  be: 

Federal  appropriations  .  .  .  public 
school  bus  routes  .  .  .  state  highway 
systems  .  .  .  forest  roads  .  .  .  national 


HELEN  COURTRIGHT 
Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School 
Concord,  California 

Correcting  papers — is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  your  job  as  a  teacher  of 
typewriting  that  entails  so  much 
real  drudgery? 

What  would  you  be  willing  to  pay 
someone  if  he  told  you  he  could 
help  you  cut  that  task  in  half?  Quite 
a  sum.  I’ll  wager. 

I  Points  of  View — But  we  cannot 
rashly  throw  overboard  an  age-old 
custom  for  a  newfangled  idea  with¬ 
out  looking  carefully  into  both.  The 
methods  substituted  must  be  better 
than  those  eliminated. 

•  Great  Expectations.  To  the 
question,  “Why  do  you  correct  prac¬ 
tically  every  line  your  students 
type?”  perhaps  typing  teacher  Num¬ 
ber  One  will  say,  “I  always  have. 
My  students  expect  it.” 

Our  suggestion:  If  you  explain  to 
your  students  what  procedures  are 
involved  in  learning  to  type — that 
it  is  a  gradual  growing  process 
which  cannot  be  measured  every 
day — and  on  what  and  how  often 
you  propose  to  grade  their  work, 
they  will  fall  in  with  the  idea  and 


parks  .  .  .  road-building  program  .  .  . 
automotive  taxes  .  .  .  expenditure  for 
roads  .  .  . 

■  Merits  of  the  Suggestion — In  fol¬ 
lowing  the  suggested  pattern — 

•  The  student  previews  nouns  to¬ 
gether  with  their  modifiers,  which 
enables  him  to  remember  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  perhaps  most  difficult  word 
in  the  phrase. 

•  A  sequence  of  two  or  three 
words  in  blackboard  preview  also 
recalls  brief  forms  very  frequently. 

•  Likewise,  through  the  merging 
of  prepositions,  adjectives,  and 
nouns,  proportion  in  outlines  is  in¬ 
directly  yet  visually  brought  to  the 
learner’s  attention. 

•  And  finally,  there  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  rhythm.  When  the  students 
practice  rhythmical  connected  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  preview,  they  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  jerkiness  of  repeating  ah 
isolated  outline  and  eventually  will 
acquire  a  rhythmical  writing  in  sus¬ 
tained  dictation. 


accept  a  scheme  of  occasional  grad¬ 
ing  wholeheartedly. 

•  Grading.  Reply  from  teacher 
Number  Two  may  be,  “How  can  I 
grade  fairly  if  I  don’t  check  all  the 
papers?” 

Our  suggestion:  At  first,  grade 
only  on  techniques,  in  class,  as  you 
observe  the  students  at  work.  Then 
when  they  begin  to  turn  in  com¬ 
pleted  exercises,  continue  grading 
informally  on  techniques  but  take 
out  samples  from  a  set  of  papers 
for  spot-checking,  or  correct  only 
one  paragraph  of  each  letter,  or  do 
all  papers  just  once  or  twice  a  week. 

The  thing  we  want  to  watch 
and  measure  periodically  is  pupil 
growth.  When  a  teacher  corrects 
and  grades  all  the  work  the  student 
does,  she  burdens  herself  with  un¬ 
necessary,  dull,  and  time-consum¬ 
ing  work.  Let’s  have  less  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  of  practice  papers  and  more 
perspective. 

•  Wastebasket.  Reply  from  teach¬ 
er  Number  Three:  “My  conscience 
won’t  let  me  ditch  all  those  papers 
on  which  my  students  have  worked 
so  hard.” 

Our  suggestion:  Your  conscience 


won’t  hurt  so  much  if  you  spend 
more  time  explaining  and  demon¬ 
strating,  letting  the  students  in  on 
the  secrets  of  good  techniques, 
helping  them  to  develop  right  typing 
habits,  doing  a  great  deal  of  pre¬ 
view  work  with  them — at  the  mere 
expense  of  collecting  and  checking 
fewer  practice  papers. 

•  Error  Analysis.  Says  teacher 
Number  Four,  “I  check  all  my 
papers  in  order  to  analyze  errors  and 
to  give  corrective  drills  for  the  most 
common  mistakes.” 

Our  suggestion:  We  know  and 
you  know  already  most  of  the 
stumbling  blocks.  We  can  easily 
incorporate  correction  for  them  in 
our  regular  practice  work  —  most 
textbooks  do  that  for  us.  Most  er¬ 
rors  are  seldom  repeated  and  do 
not  need  corrective  drills  anyhow. 
Working  with  students  on  develop¬ 
ing  (and  understanding)  proper 
techniques  will  cut  out  most  of 
these  errors  you’re  analyzing. 

•  Proofreading.  Comment  from 
teacher  Number  Five:  “The  only 
way  I  can  catch  mistakes  in  proof¬ 
reading  is  by  checking  all  the  papers 
myself.” 

Our  suggestion:  Proofreading  is  a 
special  skill;  be  sure  your  students 
know  how  to  do  it.  We  must,  with 
great  patience,  show  the  students 
why  proofreading  is  so  very  im¬ 
portant  and  how  to  do  it  properly. 
It  doesn’t  take  much  paper  checking 
to  discover  which  pupils  are  inef¬ 
ficient  in  this  skill.  Individual  help 
usually  brings  them  into  line.  Most 
poor  proofreading  is  due  to  lack  of 
understanding  or  oversight  —  not 
dishonesty. 

•  Erasures.  Teacher  Number  Six 
laments,  “I  don’t  want  my  students 
to  erase  until  I  have  taught  them 
how,  and  I  always  penalize  strike- 
overs.” 

Our  suggestion:  These  two  “sins” 
rarely  occur  if  they  are  not  looked 
upon  as  such.  If  students  under¬ 
stand  the  time  and  place  for  erasing 
and  understand  why  strikeovers  are 
undesirable,  you  don’t  run  into  this 
trouble.  In  addition,  there  is  little 
time  or  need  for  these  subterfuges 
if  the  classwork  is  sufficiently 
motivated. 

■  Conclusion — ^Do  any  of  the  above 
suggestions  solve  your  reluctance 
to  cutting  down  on  paper  checking? 
Let’s  hope  so!  Paper  checking,  in 
the  extreme,  is  a  chronic  symptom 
of  teacheritis.  By  doing  less  paper 
work,  you’ll  have  more  time  for  do¬ 
ing  the  other  activities  that  make  up 
good  teaching.  Do  less  with  papers 
and  do  more  with  pupils. 


Typins  Teachers  Can  Do  More 
Pupil  Work  with  Less  Paper  Work 
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Don*t  Monkey  with  the  Machines 

EVEN  GORILLAS  CAN  POKE  AND  PECK,  as  these  two  baby  gorillas  from  the  San  Diego  Zoo  are  demonstrating.  Typewriters  are  sturdy 


and,  properly  treated,  will  last  many  years;  but  typewriters  are  precision  instruments  that  cannot  be  tinkered  with  —  monkeyed  with. 


May  Bookkeeping  Awards  Contest 

MILTON  BRIGGS 

Head,  Department  of  Business  Education 
New  Bedford  (Massachusetts)  High  School 


The  contest  problem  this  month 
presents  a  challenge  to  the  journal¬ 
izing  ability  of  your  students. 
Twenty  unusual  transactions  are 
listed  for  their  consideration,  trans¬ 
actions  that  do  not  normally  occur 
in  the  daily  operation  of  a  business. 
■  General  Contest  Rules  —  Please 
read  the  accompanying  rules  care¬ 
fully  before  you  launch  the  book¬ 
keeping  contest  in  your  classroom. 

1.  Awards.  First  prize  in  each 
division,  $3;  second  prize,  $2;  honor¬ 
able  mention,  a  Scholastic  Achieve¬ 
ment  Certificate  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing;  every  satisfactory  solution,  the 
appropriate  Junior,  Senior,  or  Su¬ 
perior  two-color  Certificate  of 
Achievement. 

2.  Closing  Date.  Midnight,  May 
26.  Send  solutions  (not  less  thcin 
five)  via  express  or  first-class  mail 
to  BEW  Awards  Department,  330 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18, 
New  York. 

3.  Identification.  Print  or  type 
the  student’s  name,  name  of  school, 
address  of  school,  and  teacher’s 
name,  in  full  in  the  upper  right- 


hand  corner  of  each  paper.  Send 
also  a  typed  list  in  duplicate  of  the 
names  of  students  whose  papers  are 
submitted.  Place  an  A  after  a  name 
to  indicate  that  a  Junior  Certificate 
is  to  be  awarded;  a  B  for  the  Senior 
Certificate;  and  a  C  for  the  Superior 
Certificate.  Certificates  must  be 
earned  in  order,  but  all  three  certifi¬ 
cates  may  be  applied  for  by  solv¬ 
ing  one  complete  problem. 

4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each 
certificate  indicated,  to  cover  in  part 
the  costs  of  examination,  printing, 
and  mailing.  The  O.B.E.*  pin  may 
be  applied  for  when  submitting  the 
tests  for  the  Senior  or  Superior 
Certificate.  The  O.B.E.  pin  fee  is 
50  cents. 

5.  Judges.  Milton  Briggs,  Claudia 
Garvey,  Dr.  R.  N.  Tarkington,  and 
Florence  E.  Ulrich. 

■  General  Instructions  —  Teachers 
should  dictate,  write  on  the  black¬ 
board,  or  duplicate  the  transactions 


*A  charter  for  the  chapter  of  the  Order  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Efficiency  will  be  issued  on  request  to  a 
school  when  ten  or  more  students  have  won  senior 
BEW  certificates. 


that  comprise  the  journalizing  prob¬ 
lem  presented  this  month.  Printed 
reprints  are  available  at  3  cents 
each.  Write  BEW,  330  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18,  New  York. 
Then  read  the  following  paragraphs 
to  your  students: 

•  This  bookkeeping  contest  pre¬ 
sents  some  unusual  problems  in 
journalizing.  As  you  know,  journal¬ 
izing  is  the  process  of  deciding  what 
accounts  should  be  debited  and 
what  accounts  should  be  credited, 
after  a  business  transaction  occurs, 
and  then  making  a  written  record 
of  the  debits  and  credits.  The  record 
may  be  in  any  one  of  several  books 
of  original  entry.  In  this  contest 
problem,  we  shall  use  only  the  sim¬ 
plest  form  of  “book”  or  journal. 
Use  paper  ruled  with  two  money 
columns  at  the  right  side  and  a 
margin  column  at  the  left  side.  If 
you  do  not  have  such  journal  paper 
provided,  you  may  rule  your  own 
on  plain  white  paper  8%  by  11 
inches.  You  may  use  both  sides  of 
your  paper  if  necessary.  Only  your 
best  penmanship  is  acceptable. 

There  are  twenty  transactions  in 
this  contest  problem.  They  are  un¬ 
usual  transactions,  not  the  type  that 
normally  occur  in  the  daily  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  business. 

■  Directions  for  Students — Assign¬ 
ment  A,  for  a  Junior  Certificate  oj 
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/Achievement:  Journalize  the  first 
ten  transactions.  Include  an  expla¬ 
nation  with  each  entry,  and  use  May 
31  as  the  date  for  recording  all  of 
the  transactions.  The  account  titles 
to  be  used  in  journalizing  the  trans¬ 
actions  in  this  contest  are  limited 
to  those  listed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  transactions.  Select  your  account 
titles  from  this  list.  No  other  account 
titles  are  to  he  used. 

•  Assignment  B,  for  a  Senior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement:  Follow  the 
instructions  given  under  A  except 
use  transactions  11  through  20. 

•  Assignment  C,  for  a  Superior 
Certificate  of  Achievement:  Follow 
the  instructions  given  under  A  and 
journalize  all  twenty  transactions. 

I  May  Transactions — 

1.  Sold  postage  stamps  for  cash 
to  a  customer  as  an  accommodation, 

$  .36. 

2.  Donated  merchandise  at  cost 
price  to  the  Salvation  Army  for 
charitable  distribution,  $8.50, 

3.  Received  a  cash  rebate  from  a 
transportation  company  covering  an 
overcharge  for  transportation  of 
merchandise  purchased,  $3.75. 

4.  Allowed  a  customer  additional 
cash  discount  on  a  charge  sale,  $4. 

5.  Paid  for  the  building  of  an 
additional  storage  room  in  the  store 
that  we  own,  $435. 

6.  Discovered  that  a  sale  charged 
to  J.  D.  Benton  was  recorded  in 
error  as  a  sale  to  J.  B.  Benson,  and 
made  the  correcting  entry,  $54,70. 

7.  Borrowed  $300  from  John 
Pennypacker,  and  gave  him  our 
promissory  note  for  that  amount. 

8.  When  cash  was  counted  at  the 
close  of  the  day’s  business,  it  was 
seven  cents  over. 

9.  Sent  a  check  for  $345.80  to  the 
City  Treasurer  in  payment  of  real 
estate  tax  on  the  store  that  we  own. 

10.  Received  a  check  refunding 
wr  overpayment  of  interest  on  a 
promissory  note,  $3. 

11.  Received  a  promissory  note 
from  a  customer  in  settlement  of 
an  overdue  account,  $135. 

12.  Sent  a  check  to  the  State 
Treasurer  to  pay  employer’s  share 
of  unemployemnt  taxes,  $17.48. 

13.  Sent  a  check  to  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  to  pay  Social 
Security  taxes  (employer’s  share), 
«4.53. 

14.  The  proprietor  withdrew  mer¬ 
chandise  for  personal  use  at  cost 
price,  $5.50. 

15.  Received  a  check  from  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  $2.36,  interest  on  an  overdue 
account. 

16.  Fire  damaged  merchandise  in 


Every  one  of  your  students  who  submits  a 
satisfactory  solution  for  the  May  bookkeep¬ 
ing  contest  earns  one  of  these  worth-while 
certificates  of  achievements. 


a  storage  shed  not  covered  by  in¬ 
surance,  $85. 

17.  Received  a  cash  prize  award 
of  $50  from  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  the  result  "of  a  sales  con¬ 
test. 

18.  A  customer,  who  is  a  plumber, 
repaired  leaking  pipes  in  the  store 
we  own  and  took  merchandise  at 
cost  price  in  exchange  for  his  serv¬ 
ices,  $9.50, 

19.  A  salesclerk  stole  $5  from  the 
cash  register. 


“A  teacher  who  is  attempting  to 
teach  without  inspiring  the  pupil 
with  a  desire  to  learn  is  hammering 
on  cold  iron.”  So  said  Horace  Mann. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  a  con¬ 
scientious  teacher  is  to  inspire  in 
his  students  the  right  attitude 
toward  and  the  desire  for  cultural 
achievement.  These  may  be  inspired 
in  part  in  the  shorthand  classes  by 
the  use  of  interesting,  broadening, 
cultural  material  for  a  portion  of 
our  dictation. 

In  a  recent  radio  broadcast  Dr. 
Fosdick  urged  this  widening  of  hori¬ 
zons  in  the  educational  world  by 
saying:  “We  train  people  in  narrow 
segments  of  knowledge  and  then 
we  seem  to  expect  that  by  some 


20.  Recorded  the  merchandise  in¬ 
ventory  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  pe¬ 
riod,  $3,784.94. 

■  Account  Titles  to  be  Used  in 
Journalizing — 

1.  Accounts  Receivable  or  Cus¬ 
tomer’s  Account 

2.  Awards  Income 

3.  Building 

4.  Cash 

5.  Charitable  Contributions 

6.  Cash  Over  and  Short 

7.  Fire  Loss 

8.  Interest  Expense 

9.  Interest  Income 

10.  J,  B.  Benson 

11.  J.  D.  Benton 

12.  Merchandise  Inventory 

13.  Notes  Payable 

14.  Notes  Receivable 

15.  Proprietor,  Drawing 

16.  Purchases 

17.  Postage 

18.  Real  Estate  Repairs 

19.  Sales  Discount 

20.  Theft  Loss 

21.  Transportation  on  Purchases 

22.  Taxes 


miracle  they  will  acquire  the  mel¬ 
low  wisdom  and  awareness  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  characterize  great  teach¬ 
ing.” 

Great  teaching  is  as  necessary  in 
skill  classes  as  in  academic  subjects. 

■  Intriguing  Materials — To  achieve 
this  end,  teachers  often  wish  that 
they  had  instructional  materials  for 
use  in  shorthand  that  would  ( 1 ) 
draw  on  rich,  cultural,  literary  ma¬ 
terials;  (2)  somehow  fit  the  time 
factor;  (3)  provide  special  interest 
for  the  final  minutes  of  the  class 
period;  and  (4)  have  something 
with  a  special  touch  that  will  give 
added  interest  to  the  recitation. 

The  writer  has  made  a  compi¬ 
lation  of  materials  that  fit  these  four 
needs  and  has  found  the  use  of  the 
materials  truly  an  enriching,  cul¬ 
tural  factor  in  her  shorthand  classes. 


The  Touch  of  Inspiration 


BEW  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Miss  Enos’s  encyclopedic  collection  of  quo¬ 
tations  and  excerpts  from  famous  literary  pieces,  which  she  uses  to  add 
a  cultural  note  to  her  shorthand  classes.  It  is  truly  a  monumental  compila¬ 
tion;  and  Miss  Enos  has  even  classified  the  materials  by  such  areas  as 
letters  of  famous  persons,  graded  material  for  use  in  shorthand  dictation, 
excerpts  pertinent  to  the  season,  and  so  on.  The  Editors  therefore  asked 
Miss  Enos  for  a  sample  and  for  an  explanation.  The  sample  appears  in 
shorthand  in  this  month’s  Gregg  Writer;  the  key  is  provided  on  page  481. 
The  explanation: 


Enriching  the  Shorthand  Program 


FRANCES  B.  ENOS 
Business  Institute 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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■  The  Finer  Touch  —  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  cultural  development 
is  recognized  by  teachers,  as  suc¬ 
cinctly  stated  in  the  Preface  of  The 
American  Business  Education  Year¬ 
book,  1949:  “Wide  agreement  pre¬ 
vails  that  all  students  in  school  and 
college  need  that  type  of  broad  gen¬ 
eral  education  which  will  enable 
them  to  develop  their  personal,  so¬ 
cial,  and  civic  potentialities  to  the 
fullest  degree.” 

•  Source  of  Material.  One  source 
for  the  materials  to  augment  the 
development  of  this  greatly-to-be- 
desired  cultural  background  is  the 
thoughts  voiced  or  written  by  the 
world’s  outstanding  thinkers.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  these  writings  and  from 
historical  documents  make  up  the 
writer’s  compilation,  which  is  com¬ 
prised  of  philosophical  quotations, 
letters,  essays,  poetry,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  writings. 

•  Student-Teacher  Relationship. 
By  giving  the  students  a  storehouse 
of  rich,  meaningful  ideas  through 
this  special  contact  with  world  lit¬ 
erature,  a  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  students  and  teacher  may  be 
brought  about  that  gives  breadth 
to  the  student’s  personal  develop¬ 
ment.  As  a  teacher,  I  have  found 
that  these  excerpts  set  up  circum¬ 
stances  for  personal  talks  with  the 
students. 

•  Student  Response.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  students  re¬ 
spond  most  to  the  quotations  that 
inspire  most — those  that  set  up  high 
levels  of  thinking  and  living  and 
require  much  self-discipline  in  their 
achievement.  Youth — and  all  others 
— instinctively  respond  to  the  high¬ 
est  in  thought  and  nature  when  it 
is  revealed  by  those  in  whom  they 
have  confidence. 

Do  not  quotations  such  as  these 
stir  within  us  inspiring  thoughts 
that  make  us  strive  for  greater 
achievement: 

Be  noble,  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own, 
— James  Russell  Lowell 

...  if  one  advances  confidently  in 
the  direction  of  his  dreams,  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  live  the  life  which  he  has 
imagined,  he  will  meet  with  a  success 
unexpected  in  common  hours. 

— Thoreau 

■  Timeliness — One  part  of  the  com¬ 
pilation  deals  with  materials  that 
bring  the  calendar  into  the  short¬ 
hand  classroom.  On  a  special  day  or 
a  particular  season,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  introduce  something  into  the  les¬ 
son  that  is  really  timely.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  may  be  using  a  quotation 
appropriate  for  the  first  day  of 


Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new 
are  tried, 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old 
aside. 

— Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism 


spring;  and  the  students  will  look 
up  appreciatively  and  say,  “It  is  the 
first  day  of  spring,  isn’t  it!” 

•  Illustrative  Type.  This  material 
is  widely  varied: 

1.  Quotations  such  as  this  for  New 
Year’s  Day: 

This  is  the  first  day  of  a  New  Year — 
a  year  in  which  great  things  will  be 
accomplished,  we  hope.  But  the  great¬ 
est  thing  we,  as  individuals,  can  do  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  country  will  be 
to  keep  our  families  together  in  peace 
and  happiness. — J.  Edgar  Hoover 

2.  Poetry  such  as  Edgar  A.  Guest’s 
“Lincoln’s  Shadow,”  which  begins: 

“They  knew  not  his  greatness  who  saw 
him;  how  gentle  he  was  and  how  wise! 
The  heart  of  him  bursting  with  sorrow; 
the  pity  that  shown  in  his  eyes.  .  .  .” 

3.  Inscriptions  such  as  that  carved 
on  the  rim  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 

4.  Excerpts  from  the  warm  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  Christmas  season. 

■  Closing  Minutes  —  Every  short¬ 
hand  teacher  faces  the  time  when 
the  lesson  is  completed,  and  he  hesi¬ 
tates  to  give  that  last  bit  of  dicta¬ 
tion  again.  Then  he  welcomes  a 
greater  variety  of  material  so  that 
the  students  will  really  look  for¬ 
ward  to  these  last  few  minutes. 

•  Philosophical  Quotations.  Brief 
sayings  that  may  be  kept  in  mind 
during  the  day  are  enjoyed  by  near¬ 
ly  everyone.  Well-known  quota¬ 
tions  such  as  these  serve  this 
purpose  admirably: 

Too  low  they  build,  who  build  be¬ 
neath  the  stars. — Edward  Young 

Take  the  time  now  to  make  your 
life  as  lovely  as  it  should  be.  Don’t 
postpone  this  rendezvous  with  life. 
— Henry  Hitt  Crane 

Anger  blows  out  the  lamp  of  the 
mind.  In  the  examination  of  a  great 
and  important  question,  everyone 
should  be  serene,  slow-pulsed,  and 
calm. — Robert  Ingersoll 

•  Historical  Letters.  When  the 
lesson  has  been  a  little  dull  or  the 
weather  is  drab,  it  is  refreshing  to 
use  historical  materials  to  turn  the 
trend  of  thought  to  our  absorbing 
past.  The  use  of  historical  letters 
fills  this  need. 

History  comes  to  life  as  it  unfolds 
under  the  spell  of  great  letters  that 
have  grown  from  real-life  situ¬ 
ations.  For  instance,  the  students 
are  intrigued  as  they  use  their  short¬ 
hand  skill  in  reliving,  through  a  let¬ 
ter,  the  conflicting  emotions  of  Jos¬ 
ephine  as  she  contemplates  marriage 
with  Napoleon  and  as  she  writes  of 


his  militaristic  nature,  which  is  so 
destructively  revealed  in  later  years. 

Again,  the  implish  glee  of  a 
youthful  Mozart  brings  chuckles  to 
the  classroom  as  his  letter  displays 
his  pride  in  playing  at  sight  an  in¬ 
tricate  piece  of  music  that  others 
thought  it  impossible  for  him  to 
render — and  then  amazing  them  all 
by  playing  it  backwards! 

■  Students’  Reactions — The  pleas¬ 
ure  expressed  almost  unanimously 
by  the  students  for  the  use  of  this 
kind  of  material  is  indicated  in  var¬ 
ious  ways. 

Sometimes  unassigned  transcrip¬ 
tions  are  brought  to  the  teacher  for 
checking  so  that  they  may  be  pasted 
in  memory  books.  Often,  too,  quota¬ 
tions  unexpectedly  appear  on  the 
inside  of  desk  and  notebook  covers. 
Chance  bits  of  conversation  heard 
between  class  members  reveal  the 
interest  stimulated.  Then,  too, 
former  students,  when  returning  for 
brush-up  courses  or  to  renew  ac¬ 
quaintances,  often  recall  with  warm 
appreciation  the  memory  of 
thoughts  inspired  by  this  literary 
material. 

■  Other  Beneficial  Results — ^In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  attainment  of ; 
shorthand  skill,  indirect  benefiti  | 
may  be  realized  through  the  study 
of  these  articles.  Briefly,  these  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  Familiarity  with  the  lives  and 
writings  of  great  authors. 

2.  Widening  of  horizons  and  scope 
of  thinking. 

3.  Changing  of  the  “atmosphere" 
of  the  classroom  from  one  of 
“school”  to  one  of  creative  thinking 
and  learning. 

4.  Enlargement  of  English  and 
shorthand  vocabularies  with  words 
not  confined  to  the  business  world 

5.  Increased  mutual  respect  and 
admiration  between  student  and 
teacher. 

6.  Raising  of  the  students’  thought 
from  the  commonplace  to  higher 
realms  of  thinking — which  can  only 
result  in  personality  development 
and  more  creative  living. 

■  Time  Required — Colonel  Willard 
Chevalier,  in  his  address  before  the 
N.B.T.A.  Convention  in  Detroit  in 
1948,  touched  on  the  time  factor  in 
his  discussion  on  the  obligation  of 
the  teacher  to  help  his  students 
adapt  themselves  to  the  world  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  He  said, 
in  part: 


Now  it  may  be  objected  that  there 
isn’t  time  in  most  vocational  courses 
for  special  classes  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing.  I  am  quite  aware  of  .that.  . 
Yet  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  this 
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end  in  the  normal  process  of  teaching 
the  regular  courses,  if  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  vision  and  imagination  on  the 
part  of  both  administrator  and  teacher, 
and  if  only  there  is  a  constant  and  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  new  classroom 
techniques  that  are  being  developed. 

The  time  devoted  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  speed  is  only  slightly  les¬ 
sened  by  the  time  taken  for  this 
cultural  development.  By  skillfully 
combining  the  use  of  this  literature 
with  the  necessary  drill  required 
for  speed  development,  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  interest  and  concentration 
may  be  achieved  that  will  result  in 
intense  absorption  by  the  student — 
with  increase  in  learning  power. 

•  Background  of  Excerpts.  A 
brief  statement  by  the  teacher  of 
the  historical  background  of  the 
material  used  or  of  the  author 
quoted  greatly  enhances  the  value 
of  the  study  and  requires  only  a 


very  brief  time — often  only  seconds. 

■  Author’s  Conclusion  —  Through 
the  use  of  broad  literary  materials 
in  shorthand  classes,  students’  ideals 
may  be  more  firmly  entrenched  and 
horizons  widened  to  greater  vis¬ 
ions  of  higher  living.  To  consciously 
work  toward  this  development  in 
the  minds  of  his  students  will  also 
result  in  deep,  satisfying  experi¬ 
ences  for  the  teacher  and  may  bring 
warm  appreciation  as  expressed  by 
Colonel  Chevalier  when  he  said: 

I  remember  vividly  certain  high- 
school  teachers,  the  men  who  taught 
me  soundly  the  subjects  that  they 
were  trying  to  teach,  but  who  also 
taught  me  something  about  those  qual¬ 
ities  of  mind  and  spirit  that  have 
s^yed  with  me  through  the  years 
since  then.  Somehow  or  other  they 
rnanaged  to  get  across  something  out¬ 
side  the  letter  of  the  text  that  we  were 
studying  and  the  technical  content  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  I  shall  never  cease 
to  be  grateful  to  those  men  for  that. 


New  Approach,  Old  Problem  One  of  the  features  of  Remington^s  new 
~~  “Super-riter”  model  is  the  use  of  zero 

as  the  centering  point  instead  of  the  starting  point.  Note  how  zero  is 
the  center  of  the  paper  table  and  paper  hail.  BEW  asked  Mr.  Pepe,  in¬ 
ventor  of  this  device  and  former  associate  editor  of  BEW,  to  tell  us — 
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PHILIP  S.  PEPE 

DIrettor  of  Product  Utilization 
Remington  Rand  Inc. 

The  new  Perfect  Positioning  Scale, 
designed  to  assure  equal  margins  on 
letters  and  perfectly  centered  head¬ 
ings,  becomes  a  standard  device  on 
Remington  Rand  typewriters,  be- 
pnning  with  the  “Super-riter”  mod¬ 
el  announced  in  last  month’s  BEW 
[page  394],  Teachers  of  typing  will 
n^ant  to  know  not  only  the  use  of 
ilns  scale  in  the  business  office  but 


also  its  implications  in  teaching  let¬ 
ter  placement  and  centering. 

■  Description  —  The  new  scale,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  appears 
on  both  the  paper  bail  and  the  paper 
table.  The  scale  has  zero  as  its  cen¬ 
ter,  with  graduations  •  to  both  the 
left  and  right  of  this  zero  in  elite 
or  pica  spacing,  whichever  spacing 
the  particular  typewriter  may  have. 

An  arrow  on  the  paper  table  in¬ 
dicates  the  proper  position  of  the 
paper  guide  when  using  standard- 


VORLD 


width  letterheads  and  other  stand¬ 
ard-width  stationery. 

■  Equal  Margins — The  first  function 
of  the  Perfect  Positioning  Scale  is 
to  assure  equal  margins  on  letters 
and  other  typescript. 

Because  the  scale  is  perfectly 
balanced,  when  a  left  marginal  stop 
is  set  at,  say,  20,  the  right  marginal 
stop  is  also  set  at  20,  to  get  a  per¬ 
fectly  equal  and  corresponding 
right-hand  marginal  setting.  In 
other  words,  to  obtain  equal  mar¬ 
gins,  stops  are  set  at  exactly  the 
same  figure  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
centered  zero;  for  example  20-20, 
25-25,  33-33. 

In  teaching  letter  placement  or 
the  placement  of  other  typewritten 
material,  if  the  instructor  decides 
that  a  60-space  line  is  to  be  used, 
his  instruction  is  merely,  “Set  your 
margins  at  30-30”;  for  a  50-space 
line,  “Set  your  margins  at  25-25.” 
Teachers  and  students  are  spared 
the  necessity  of  figuring  what  right 
marginal  settings  correspond  with 
15,  18,  20,  etc.,  on  both  elite  and 
pica  typewriters. 

On  the  Perfect  Positioning  Scale, 
whether  the  typewriter  is  elite  or 
pica,  the  correct  corresponding  set¬ 
ting  for  the  right  margin  is  always 
at  the  same  figure  as  the  setting  for 
the  left  margin. 

■  Centered  Headings  —  The  second 
function  of  the  scale  is  to  simplify 
centering  headings  attractively.  To 
center  a  title  or  other  heading,  the 
typist  merely  moves  the  carriage  so 
that  zero,  the  center,  is  at  the  writ¬ 
ing  point  and  then  backspaces  once 
for  every  pair  of  strokes  in  the  head¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  longer  the  problem 
of  trying  to  remember  whether  the 
center  is  50,  43,  or  42.  How  often 
have  we,  as  typing  instructors,  had 
to  give  duplicate  instructions  to 
cover  both  elite  and  pica  type¬ 
writers,  in  centering  a  simple  head¬ 
ing,  and  then  been  confronted  with 
answering  the  question  from  four 
or  five  students,  “Is  my  machine 
elite  or  pica?”  On  the  Perfect  Posi¬ 
tioning  Scale,  center  is  always  zero, 
whether  the  typewriter  is  elite  or 
pica. 

■  Summary — To  sum  up,  therefore, 
the  new  Perfect  Positioning  Scale 
has  two  functions: 

1.  To  assure  equal  margins  on 
letters  and, other  typescript. 

2.  To  a  s  s  u  r  e  attractively  cen¬ 
tered  headings.^ 

lAn  instruction  booklet,  which  describes 
this  scale  and  other  helpful  typing  innova¬ 
tions  is  available  to  teachers  without  charge. 
Address  ^  card  or  letter  to :  Products  Re¬ 
search  Department,  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
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May  Project  in  Office-Style  Dictation 


MARGARET  FORCHT  ROWE 
Howe  High  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Office- style  dictation  is  an  every¬ 
day  occurrence  in  the  business  office, 
but  it  should  not  be  an  everyday 
feature  in  the  classroom. 


However,  it  is  good,  occasionally, 
to  give  students  a  “taste  of  the  real 
thing” — perhaps  a  period  once  a 
month  for  transcription  students  and 


a  period  every  other  week  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  taking  on  their  finish¬ 
ing  polish  in  the  office-  or  secre¬ 
tarial-practice  class. 

Complete  instructions  are  given 
in  column  1  for  those  teachers  who 
wish  to  reward  students  with  junior, 
senior,  and/or  superior  BEW 
achievement  certificates. 

Transcription  Project  6  is  the  last 
one  in  our  current  series.  A  new 
series  will  start  sometime  during 
the  fall. 


Tra  nscription  Project  6 


RULES  FOR  CERTIFICATION 

A  mailable  transcript  of  Assign¬ 
ment  A  must  be  completed  within 
15  minutes  after  the  end  of  dicta¬ 
tion,  to  earn  a  Junior  Certificate;  a 
mailable  transcript  of  Assignments 
A  and  B  within  20  minutes,  to  earn 
a  Senior  Certificate;  a  mailable 
transcript  of  Assignments  A,  B,  and 
C  within  25  minutes,  to  earn  a  Su¬ 
perior  Certificate. 

The  teacher  should  send  students’ 
work  (only  Originals,  not  carbon 
copies  or  envelopes)  by  first-class 
mail,  together  with  10  cents  for 
each  certificate  to  be  awarded  (to 
cover  costs  of  judging,  issuing  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  mailing),  to  Awards 
Department,  Business  Education 
World,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  18,  New  York.  A  covering  let¬ 
ter  should  certify  that  rules  were 
observed  and  should  indicate  the 
certificate  for  which  each  student  is 
believed  to  be  eligible. 

Dictation  may  be  at  any  rate  suit¬ 
able  for  the  class;  certification  is  on 
mailablility  of  transcript  completed 
within  time  specified.  The  project 
may  be  used  any  time  this  school 
year,  provided  it  is  new  matter 
when  dictated. 


BEFORE  YOU  START 

For  this  project,  supply 
dents  with  three  letterheads 
kind  will  do),  four  sheets  of 
paper  for  carbon  copies,  one 
of  plain  white  paper,  and 
envelopes. 

Read  or  provide  a  copy  of  these 
instructions  to  the  students. 


YOUR  CORRECT  KEY 

The  project  dictation  material  is 
presented  in  both  light  and  bold 
type.  When  you  dictate,  be  sure  to 
dictate  every  word;  but,  when  you 
correct  papers,  read  only  the  ma¬ 
terial  given  in  bold  type — the  light 
type  indicates  repetitions  and  in¬ 
structions  that  the  students  should 
not  transcribe. 


ASSIGNMENT  A— JUNIOR 


Send  this  letter  to  Miss  Bates 
and  to  Miss  Kennedy,  make  file 
copies,  and  address  envelopes. 

Thank  you  for  your  reservation  fee. 
Our  party  of  thirty  is  now  complete. 
Paragraph.  Mr.  Ralph  Bozell,  the 
group  counselor,  will  be  in  the 
Illinois  Central — ^No  Chicago  & 
North-Western  passenger  terminal 
at  500  West  Madison  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  June  3,  from  Z  p.m.  until  train 
time  at  5:10  p.m.  to  welcome  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party.  Paragraph.  The 
next  morning  you  will  be  in  Den¬ 
ver,  and  by  noon  you  will  be  near¬ 
ing  the  Lazy  Q  Ranch  for  two  weeks 
of  fun  and  beautiful  scenery.  Sin¬ 
cerely  yours. 
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You  work  for  the  Tour-Aid  Travel 
Bureau,  46  Penway  Building,  Tole¬ 
do,  Ohio. 

Last-minute  reservations  have 
been  received  from  Miss  Helen 
Bates,  Defiance,  Ohio,  and  from 
Miss  Dorothy  Kennedy,  Fremont, 
Ohio,  for  two-week  vacation  at  the 
Lazy  Q  Ranch  in  Colorado.  Mr. 
Ralph  ^zell,  one  of  your  tour  con¬ 
ductors,  lives  at  62705  Lakeside 
Drive,  Chicago.  The  proper  spelling 
of  the  railroad  terminal  is  Chicago 
&  North-Western. 


please  take  care  of  the  train  reser¬ 
vations  for  your  party.  Make  that 
round-trip  train  reservations.  Send 
us  a  statement,  and  we  will  send  a 
remittance  direct  to  the  railroad 
from  this  office.  Paragraph.  We 
have  today  wired  the  Lazy  Q  so 
that  everything  will  be  in  order 
there.  Sincerely  yours. 


ASSIGNMENT  B— SENIOR 

(Assignments  A  and  B  must  be 
completed  within  20  minutes  to  win 
a  Senior  Certificate.) 

Now  a  letter  to  Bozell.  Make  a 
carbon  and  an  envelope.  Dear  Mr. 
Bozell:  I  believe  we  now  have 
everything  in  order  and  ready  for 
you  to  take  over.  Paragraph.  The 
thirty  reservations  for  June  3  for 
the  Lazy  Q  Ranch  trip  have  all 
come  in.  We  sent  you  a  list  yester¬ 
day  of  the  twenty-eight  reservations 
we  had  up  to  ^at  time.  Add  the 
following  names — Change  that  to 
Please  add  the  following  two  names 
to  that  list:  Set  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  out  in  the  letter.  Miss  Helen 
Bates,  Defiance,  Ohio  Miss  Dorothy 
Kennedy,  Fremont,  Ohio  Paragraph. 
All  have  paid  the  $10  fee  and  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  remainder  of  the 
trip  cost  is  to  be  received- by  us  by 
May  31.  They  have  been  told  that 
you  will  be  in  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  passenger  terminal  at  500 
West  Madison  Street,  June  3,  from 
2  p.m.  until  train  time  at  5:10  p.m. 
to  meet  them.  Paragraph.  Will  you 


ASSIGNMENT  C— SUPERIOR 

(Assignments  A,  B,  and  C  must 
be  completed  within  25  minutes  to 
win  a  Superior  Certificate.) 

Let’s  make  up  a  suggestion  sheet. 
We’ll  mimeograph  it  and  send  it 
to  these  people  as  a  gentle  hint  not 
to  take  their  entire  wardrobe.  Some 
of  the  sentences  won’t  be  complete, 
but  don’t  worry  about  that.  I’ll  give 
you  most  of  the  punctuation.  Head 
the  sheet  LAZY  Q  RANCH  DATA 
REMINDER.  Weather.  Underscore 
that  word.  Warm,  comma  bright 
days  and  cool,  comma  invigorat¬ 
ing  evenings.  Period  Paragraph, 
Clothes.  Underscore  that  word.  In¬ 
formal  atmosphere.  Period.  Ranch 
costumes  range  from  blue  jeans  and 
saddle  pants  to  jodhpurs  and  riding 
skirts  plus  cotton  plaid  shirts  and 
T-shirts.  Period.  Leather  jacket  or 
weatherproof  outer  garment  desir¬ 
able  for  cool  nights  and  days.  Pe¬ 
riod.  Boots  or  comfortable  hiking 
shoes  if  you  have  them.  Period. 
There  is  no  need,  comma  but  you 
may  wish  simple  informal  sport 
dress  for  a  ranch  evening  in  the  hall 
before  a  brisk  fire.  Period.  Swim¬ 
ming  suit  and  sun  suit  if  you  wish. 
Period.  A  hat  or  sport  cap  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  eyes  from  glare  and  your 
face  from  sunburn.  Period.  What 
you  don’t  have,  comma  you  can 
buy  after  you  arrive  for  reasonable 
prices.  Period.  Keep  your  outfit 
simple.  Period.  Limit  your  baggage 
to  what  you  can  carry.  Period  Para¬ 
graph.  Activities.  Underscore  that 
word.  Horseback  riding  parenthesis 
horses  and  excellent  riding  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  parenthesis,  fishing, 
square  dancing,  pack  trips,  steak 
and  fish  fries,  nearby  rodeos,  swim¬ 
ming,  hiking,  just  plain  loafing. 
Set  those  items  weather,  clothes, 
and  activities  out  to  the  side  and 
indent  the  remainder  of  the  para* 
graph  so  that  it  will  look  nice. 
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Dictation:  Review 
Letters  (Simplified) 

Based  on  the  Recall  Chart  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Simplified 

Manual. 

Dear  Mrs.  Gary:  Has  Mrs.  Young 
shown  you  the  pictures  we  took  of 
her  daughter’s  wedding?  The  entire 
family^  was  so  delighted  with  them 
that  we  have  been  given  the  names 
of  their  friends  in  Danville  and  Ar¬ 
lington  who  are  planning^  to  enter¬ 
tain  this  spring,  so  that  we  may  in¬ 
troduce  ourselves. 

Our  cameramen  are  exceedingly 
skillfuP  and  dependable,  and  our 
services  (including  the  complete  al¬ 
bum  of  prints)  are  not  costly. 

Our  understanding^  is  that  there 
are  two  anniversaries  in  your  family 
to  be  celebrated  soon.  This  encour¬ 
ages'^  us  to  suggest  that  our  services 
be  scheduled  for  these  functions. 

Do  you  want  us  to  cover  your 
afternoon^  musical  also?  Respect¬ 
fully  yours,  (126) 

American  Creative  Photographers, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Gentlemen:  At 
first  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know^  what 
to  say  in  answer  to  your  letter  for¬ 


warded  to  me  here  at  Blue  Earth.  It 
was  handed  to  me  when  I  ^  awak¬ 
ened  at  8  a.m. 

It  appears  that  there  is  not  any 
justification  for  arranging  for  your 
services^  when  the  order  may  ulti¬ 
mately  have  to  be  countermanded 
altogether.  Our  musical  is  being^ 
postponed,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
carrying  out  our  other  plans  as  de¬ 
sired  is  becoming  self-evident  in® 
the  face  of  the  impending  death  of 
the  grandson  of  our  childhood  chums 
who  were  to  celebrate  with  us.  Mr. 
Harms^  emphatically  refuses  to 
celebrate  without  them.  Sincerely 
yours,  (134) 

Dear  Mr.  Houston:  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  authority  for  the  ru¬ 
mor  that  there  is  circumstantial  ^ 
evidence  to  connect  Simms  w  tii  the 
disappearance  of  $500,000  of  the 
original  ^  investment  of  the  Utilities 
Corporation  and  that  three  hundred 
pounds  of  electric  wire  was  stolen^ 
from  the  shipyard. 

However,  the  district  supervisor 
is  joining  patiently  and  zealously  in 
investigating^  the  distribution  of  all 
materials,  and  I  am  making  a  quiet 
pursuit  of  the  missing  checks®  and 
cold  cash.  The  savings  account  has 
not  been  tampered  with.  Very  truly 
yours,  (114) 


Dictation:  Business  Letters 


Mr.  B.  O.  Brummel,  47  Tuxedo 
Avenue,  Hatfield  4,  West  Virginia. 
Dear  Sir: 

The^  suggestion  we  are  about  to 
make  is  probably  the  last  thing  you 
expected  at  this  time,  and  that  is 
exactly^  why  we  are  writing  you 
now  instead  of  later  on  when  you 
are  more  likely  to  be  thinking  about 
a  summer^  suit. 

j  Naturally,  we  stock  up  with 
dothes  appropriate  to  the  season. 
Last  year  was  no  exception.  How¬ 
ever, <  the  early  summer  was  rather 
mild,  and  all  clothing  stores  in  town 
stayed  stocked  up.  Suddenly  the 
temperature  rose'’  to  midsummer 
lieights,  and  the  rush  was  on.  Prac¬ 
tically  overnight,  stock  disappeared, 
vith  the  result  that  there  was®  a 
narrower  field  of  choice  for  latecom¬ 
ers,  but  even  more  unfortunate  was 
the  fact  that  the  time  between"^  al¬ 
teration  and  delivery  became  longer 
wd  longer.  Some  men  sweltered  in 
winter-weight  suits  for  weeks  or® 
wore  their  old,  shabby  summer- 


weight  clothes  if  they  happened  to 
have  some. 

Very  likely  this  will  happen  again, 
but  it®  does  not  need  to  happen  to 
you.  Our  complete  line  of  tropicals 
and  gabardines  has  arrived.  They 
are  superb  garments,^®  and  you  can 
pick  and  choose  from  a  complete  as¬ 
sortment  of  styles,  sizes,  and  colors; 
and  you  can  do  it  now  in^^  complete 
leisure  and  comfort. 

Why  not  drop  in  to  see  us  imme¬ 
diately?  You  may  order  your  suit 
now,  have  it^®  delivered  when  you 
wish,  and  pay  for  it  under  our  reg¬ 
ular  charge-account  terms  of  sixty 
days.  Yours  very  truly,  (260) 

David  Dale  Clothes,  Inc.,  26  Tay¬ 
lor  Street,  Coatsvile  3,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Gentlemen: 

Enclosed^  is  sales  stub  No.  B-9643, 
for  one  gabardine  suit  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  June  10. 

I  am  leaving  June^  2  on  a  South¬ 
ern  sales  trip,  so  please  advance  de¬ 
livery  date  to  June  1.  Yours  very 
truly,  (58) 


Dictation:  Review 
Letters  (Anniv.) 


by  A.  E.  Klein,  City  College, 
New  York. 

For  Chapters  10-12 

Dear  Mr.  McIntyre:  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  your  con¬ 
tribution  of  ten  dollars  to'  Atlantic 
Charities,  and  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  your  assistance  is  deeply  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  medical  ^  and  welfare  serv¬ 
ices  of  our  community  are  experi¬ 
encing  unparalleled  financial  prob¬ 
lems®  these  days,  and  each 
contribution  we  receive  helps  to  ease 
a  situation  that  in  my  opinion  can 
have'  serious  results  for  all  of  us. 
Your  indispensable  gift  has  already 
been  put  to  practical  use  assisting^ 
the  many  people  who  turn  to  us  for 
care  and  comfort. 

Again,  for  myself  and  Atlantic 
Charities,  and®  for  the  many  people 
your  gift  will  assist,  warmest  thanks 
for  your  generous  support.  Sincerely 
yours,  (138) 

Dear  Mr.  English:  Five  more  Ca¬ 
nadian  hotels  have  now  joined  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  growth  extends  Con¬ 
stitution’s'  capacity  to  provide 
hospitality  distinguished  by  out¬ 
standing  values. 

And  this  growth,  made  possible® 
by  the  loyal  support  of  10,000  guests 
each  day,  contributes  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Constitution  standards.® 
Throughout  your  travel,  from 
Montreal  to  Florida  and  westward 
to  St.  Louis,  enjoy  the  cordial  wel¬ 
come  the'  name  Constitution  as¬ 
sures. 

For  reservations,  telephone  your 
nearest  Constitution  hotel.  Yours 
truly,  (99) 

Dear  Mr.  McNeil:  In  compliance 
with  the  requests  of  a  majority  of 
its  members,  your  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce^  is  introducing  a  new  practice 
that  we  hope  will  become  an  annual 
one.  Once  each  year,  during  the 
month®  of  June,  we  propose  that  our 
members  take  a  trip  to  some  pictur¬ 
esque  foreign  land.  This  year  we 
plan  to  visit®  Mexico  City  from  June 
3  to  June  30.  We  already  have  res¬ 
ervations  from  people  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing'  cities:  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston,  and  Newark. 

This  is  an  inexpensive  tour  that 
affords  travelers®  the  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  of  visiting  Mexico  under 
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the  guidance  of  an  efficient^  staff. 

If  possible,  we  should  like  to  know 
by  next  Monday  whether  or  not  you 
or  any  of  your  friends  are  inter¬ 
ested.'^  Yours  sincerely,  (144) 


Dictation:  Transcript 
Speed  Practice 

New!  The  Gregg  Writer  plate 
for  this  material  is  stroke- 
counted  for  use  in  transcription 
typing  speed  practice. 

Dear  Sir:  How  often  have  you 
heard  the  old  saying,  “Hindsight  is 
better  than  foresight”?  And  how 
often  have  you  wished  you'  could 
sharpen  and  accurately  focus  your 
foresight,  particularly  when  trying 
to  forecast  your  annual^  sales? 

Now  you  can  do  exactly  that  by 
using  tested  techniques,  collected 
and  described  in  our  latest  service® 
report.  By  utilizing  this  report,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  companies  now  come  with¬ 
in  one  per  cent  of  actual^  perform¬ 
ance. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  Busi¬ 
ness  Service  Report  has  been  aiding 
business  and  industrial  leaders 
throughout®  the  country.  This  new 
report  is  another  proof  of  the  accu¬ 
racy,  timeliness,  and  complete  cov¬ 
erage®  of  our  service. 

Its  cost?  Insignificant,  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  service  rendered. 
Just  sign  and  return''  the  enclosed 
card,  and  the  data  is  yours.  Yours 
very  truly,  (151) 

Gentlemen:  On  May  15  we  en¬ 
tered  our  subscription  to  your  serv¬ 
ice  and  gave  you  the  names  of  two 
executives'  to  whom  the  material 
was  to  be  mailed.  We  have  since 
decided  that  we  would  prefer  to 
have  two  copies®  of  each  report  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  company  rather  than 
to  any  individuals. 

We  have  received  a  copy®  of  the 
special  report  entitled  “Sales  Fore¬ 
cast.”  There  was  also  to  be  a  compli¬ 
mentary  library'  of  five  special  sales 
reports,  but  we  received  only  four. 

Your  note  concerning  the  one  en¬ 
titled  “The  Small  Order”®  said  it 
would  be  ready  soon.  Our  next 
monthly  sales  meeting  will  be  held 
in  three  weeks,  and  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  for  detailed®  discussion  is  to 
be  “The  Small  Order.”  Do  you  think 
this  special  report  will  reach  us  in 
time  for  this  meeting?'  Yours  very 
truly,  (144) 
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Review  Drills  (G.S.) 

Based  on  recall  drills  in  Speed 
Building  Simplified. 

Word  Endings 

-ALLY  experimentally,  fundamen¬ 
tally,  vitally,  finally. 

-BLE  dependable,  laudable,  mail- 
able,  acceptable,  profitable,  reliable, 
table. 

-CAL,  -CLE  radical,  technical,  po¬ 
litical,  critical,  chemically,  nautical; 
article,  particle. 

-CIAL  judicial,  social. 

-FUL  painful,  harmful,  careful,  de¬ 
lightful,  mindful,  helpfulness,  handful. 

-GRAM  diagram,  program,  telegram, 
monogram,  cablegram. 

-HOOD  falsehood,  childhood,  neigh¬ 
borhood,  brotherhood,  motherhood, 
priesthood. 

-IFY  amplify,  simplified,  notify, 
ratify,  specify,  modify. 

-IFICATION  ratification,  notifica¬ 
tion,  modification,  classification,  spec¬ 
ification,  gratification. 

-ILY  readily,  heartily,  families. 

-INGLY  willingly,  pleadingly,  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  grudgingly,  smilingly, 
knowingly. 

-INGS  mornings,  readings,  sidings, 
stockings,  dressing,  awnings,  draw¬ 
ings,  sayings. 

-LESS  doubtless,  unless,  heartless, 
helplessness,  helplessly. 

-LITY,  -LTY  facility,  reliability, 
personality,  ability,  probability,  gen¬ 
erality;  penalty,  faculty,  specialty, 
casualty,  frailty. 

-LY  manly,  greatly,  nicely,  faintly, 
nearly,  clearly,  tightly. 

-MENT  amusement,  alignment, 
treatment,  supplement,  compliment. 

-ORT  sport,  import,  report,  mortal, 
quarter,  assort,  deportment. 

-POSE,  -POSITION  compose,  trans¬ 
pose,  impose,  dispose,  proposal;  com¬ 
position,  transposition,  imposition,  dis¬ 
position. 

-RITY  sincerity,  clarity,  charity,  mi¬ 
nority,  majority,  seniority,  maturity. 

-SELF,  -SELVES  yourself,  myself, 
himself,  herself,  itself;  ourselves, 
themselves,  yourselves. 

-SHIP  championship,  relationship, 
steamship,  editorship,  memberships, 
professorship. 

-SUME,  -SUMPTION  assume,  con¬ 
sume,  presume,  resume;  assumption, 
presumption,  resumption. 

-TAIN  contain,  retain,  captain, 
maintain,  detain,  pertain,  certain. 


-THER  leather,  together,  bother, 
rather,  hitherto,  father-in-law,  mother- 
in-law. 

-TIAL  essential,  prudential,  inferen¬ 
tial,  confidential,  providential,  ini¬ 
tialed. 

-TION  termination,  nation,  recog¬ 
nition,  station,  connotation,  operation, 
inflation. 

-TUAL  actual. 

-TURE  picture,  nature,  capture,  min¬ 
iature,  rapture. 

-UAL  annual,  gradual,  schedules, 
equally. 

-ULATE  tabulate,  emulate,  stipu¬ 
late,  granulated,  regulation,  regula¬ 
tory. 

-URE  failure,  procure. 

-WARD  reward,  backward,  upward, 
onward,  sideward,  homeward,  inward. 


Word  Beginnings 

AFTER-  afternoon,  aftermath,  after- 
dinner,  aftertimes,  afterthought,  after¬ 
wards. 

AL-  alternate,  alternative,  alter¬ 
ation,  altered,  unaltered,  almost,  al¬ 
manac,  also. 

BE-  beneath,  betray,  besiege,  behalt 
beguile,  benefit,  beyond. 

CIRCUM-  circumstance,  circum¬ 
stances,  circumstantial,  circumvent, 
circumspect,  circu) ’'navigate,  circum¬ 
ference. 

COM-  compres.i,,  compression,  com¬ 
prise,  compromise,  comfort,  comply, 
compel. 

CON-  condition,  conflict,  confused, 
condone,  console,  consult,  reconcile. 

DE-  deceit,  delay,  deplete,  deport, 
depress,  deserve,  deprive,  decision. 

DERM-  dermatology. 

DIS-  disable,  disappoint,  disclaim, 
discuss,  dismay,  dislike. 

ELECTR-,  ELECTRIC-  electrician, 
electrical,  electricity;  electric  wire, 
electric  light,  electric  iron. 

EM-  embody,  emblem,  empire,  em¬ 
barrass,  embezzle,  embrace. 

EN-  encircle,  encounter,  encourage, 
enforcement,  enlarge,  enlist. 

ENTER-,  ENTR-  enterprise;  en¬ 
trance. 

EX-  excite,  excuse,  exclusion,  exile, 
expiration,  expedite,  exterminate. 

FOR-,  FORE-,  FUR-  forget,  forgot 
forceful,  forthcoming,  fortitude;  fore¬ 
cast,  foremost;  furnace,  furnish,  fu^ 
nishings,  furniture,  further,  furthe^ 
more,  furlough,  unfurnished. 

IM-  impending,  impression,  impos¬ 
sible,  impartial,  impart,  implicate,  im¬ 
ply. 
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IN-  incident,  income,  inconsistent, 
infer,  informal,  infrequent,  indeed. 

INCL-  include,  included,  inclusion, 
including,  inclusive,  incline,  inclined, 
inclination. 

INTER-,  INTR-  interest,  internal, 
internally,  interstate;  introduce,  in¬ 
troduction. 

MIS-  misrepresent,  misquote,  mis¬ 
spell,  misstate,  mistrust,  mishap. 

OVER-  overturn,  overcome,  over¬ 
powering,  oversupply,  overburden, 
overboard,  overtake. 

PER-  persuade,  perplex,  perjure, 
perfect,  perceive,  perpetual. 

POST-  postmaster,  postal,  postpone, 
postdate,  postgraduate. 

PRO-  pronounce,  proposal,  pro¬ 
pound,  proprietor,  prolong,  profuse, 
professor. 

PUR-  purple,  pursue. 

RE-  recite,  refinery,  rebate,  receive, 
reformed,  reappear,  reorder,  reorgan- 
iz6. 

SHIP-,  SHORT-  shipbuilder,  ship¬ 
wreck,  shipmate,  shipload,  shipyard, 
shipowner,  shipshape;  short,  shorten, 
diortness,  shortly,  shortsighted,  short¬ 
comings,  short  cut,  short-time. 

SUB-  submit,  submission,  substance, 
subnormal,  subhead,  subeditor. 

SUPER-,  SUPR-  supervise,  super¬ 
vision,  supervisor,  superlative,  superb, 
supersede,  support;  supreme. 

TERM-,  TURM-,  THERM-,  TERN-, 
TURN-  termination,  determination; 
turmoil;  thermometer;  ternary;  turn, 
turned,  turnip,  turnpike. 

TRANS-  translate,  translation,  trans¬ 
lated,  transform,  transformation, 
transport,  transgression. 

UL-  ultimate,  ulterior,  cultivate, 
adult,  culture,  result,  insulted. 

UN-  unwritten,  unwilling,  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  unspoiled,  unrelated,  unkind. 
UNDER-  undertakings,  underlying, 
undersized,  underdone,  undermine, 
andersell,  underscore. 
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O.G.  A.  Membership  Test 

KITES  soaring,  dipping,  dancing  on 
the  stiff  spring  breeze. 

You’ll  see  them  as  you  drive  the 
streets  of  your  town  (even  in  the  big^ 
towns  they  pop  up  from  vacant  lots 
and  rooftops).  When  you  see  them 
hi^  against  the  blue,  take  thought  of 
to  important  fact“ — the  stiffen  the 
wind — the  more  resistance  the  kite 
Beets — the  higher  it  flies. 

If  competition  grows  keen,  remem- 
be^  this  fact  about  the  kite.  It  ap- 
idies  to  you,  too — the  more  resistance 
you  meet,  the  more  work  you  have  to 
to  to*  overcome  it.  And  in  so  doing 
you  will  discover  the  solution  to  prog¬ 
ress.  (94) 
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biiior  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Hi  Frank, 

Tve  returned  from  a  fishing  trip  at 
we  of  our  old  haunts.  It  was  as  nice 
a  ever. 

There  were  four  of  us^  in  the  party. 
We  caught  a  mess  of  catfish  and  fried 
ton  over  a  fire  on  the  bank  of  the 
atream.  Were  they  good! 

F  know  how  well  you  like  to  go 
■uing,  which  prompts  me  to  say  that 
you  should  have  been  there.  Maybe 
lou  can  plan  to  join  us*  on  our  next 
We  are  thinking  of  going  again 
«  Decoration  Day.  Could  you  go 
then?  Roscoe  (79) 


Articles  for  Sustained  Dictation 


I  Finqlly  Met  "Ike" 

by  James  M.  Warren,  who  had 

to  discard  his  uniform  before 

he  could  meet  his  General. 

Written  in  Simplified. 

SHORTHAND  IS  MORE  POWERFUL 
than  a  gun.  Lots  of  people  have  said 
that  before,  but  I’ll  bet  I’m  the.  first 
one  who  can^  prove  that  the  statement 
is  true  socially,  too.  I’m  one  of  those 
G.I.’s  who  had  to  get  out  of  the  Army 
before*  I  had  a  chance  to  meet  my 
General. 

I  spent  some  two  years  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  carrying  a  gun* 
and  shooting  it  once  in  a  while  and 
serving  under  General  Dwight  D. 
(“Ike”)  Eisenhower.  He  was  an  idol* 
of  mine,  and  I  should  certainly  have 
liked  to  meet  him.  But,  as  a  soldier, 

I  never  had  the  chance.  He  never 
knew®  I  existed. 

As  A  CIVILIAN,  however,  I  did  meet 
the  General.  When  (General  “Ike” 
made  a  Southern*  tour  in  connection 
with  his  duties  as  Chief  of  Staff,  I 
was  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Staffs  of  the  Third  Army,  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  I  was  listed  as  a 
conference  reporter,  which  was  a  nice* 
high-sounding  title  for  stenographer. 
General  Eisenhower  did  not  bring  his 
secretary  with  him  on  this*  visit, 
and  I  was  chosen  to  serve  as  his 
stenographer  while  he  was  in  Atlanta. 
I  had  often  reported*®  courts-martial 
and  had  also  taken  speeches  made  by 
Army  officers  in  connection  with  the 
recruiting**  programs. 

The  General  arrived  and  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  him.  Somehow  I  felt  that  I 
had  known  him  for  a  long**  time — 
perhaps  because  I  had  seen  his  friend¬ 
ly  smile  so  many  times  in  photo¬ 
graphs.  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that**  the  General  did  not  look  impor¬ 
tant.  He  had  no  airs  that  would  indi¬ 
cate  he  knew  he  was  the  great  man 
that  he**  is. 

My  first  duty  was  to  cover  a  press 
conference.  Newspaper  reporters  were 
invited  in  and  allowed**  to  ask  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  any  questions  they 
desired.  My  job  was  to  record  the 


"Qualifications?  Uh — let's  see — that 
puts  me  in  an  embarrassing  position." 


words  of  the  General,*®  so  that  we 
would  have  proof  of  what  he  actually 
said  in  the  event  that  anyone  mis¬ 
quoted  him. 

One**  question  I  remember  in  par¬ 
ticular.  A  journalist  asked  General 
Eisenhower,  “Did  General  Marshall** 
write  the  Marshall  Plan?  Some  people 
say  you  are  responsible  for  it.” 

This  question  amused  Eisenhower, 
for**  he  smiled  broadly  before  he  an¬ 
swered.  “I  don’t  think  that  Marshall 
would  like  that.  Remember  that  Mr. 
Marshall  is  a*®  smart  man.  He  certain¬ 
ly  deserves  credit  for  the  Marshall 
Plan.” 

After  the  press  conference  I  trailed 
along  to  the**  Hotel  Ansley,  where 
an  Army  Day  dinner  was  being  held 
in  the  General’s  honor.  I  thought  I 
was  going**  to  have  a  chance  to  relax, 
eat,  and  enjoy  myself,  but  I  had 
brought  along  my  notebook — just  in 
case!  After  a**  delicious  meal  had  been 
served,  a  Colonel  came  to  my  table 
and  said  that  General  Eisenhower  was 
going**  to  make  an  extemporaneoi^ 
speech  and  would  like  me  to  record  it 
and  make  a  copy  of  the  speech  for 
him.*®  I  shoved  my  plate  aside  and 
opened  my  notebook. 

General  Eisenhower  made  one  of  the 
best  talks  I  ever**  heard  in  my  life. 
There  were  a  number  of  veterans 
present  from  a  nearby  hospital,  vet¬ 
erans  of  the**  European  campaign  who 
had  been  wounded  overseas;  so  Gen¬ 
eral  “Ike”  made  his  speech  “G.I.,”  and 
I  could  scarcely**  write  shorthand  be¬ 
cause  I  was  spellbound  by  the  warmth 
and  sincerity  with  which  Eisenhower 
thanked  the  disabled**  men  for  the 
great  service  that  they  had  rendered 
our  country. 

The  dinner  was  a  personal  success 
for  the  (General.*®  After  it  was  over, 

I  had  to  force  myself  to  come  down  to 
earth  and  type  up  the  speech  he  had 
delivered.**  Later  that  night  I  was 
called  to  the  General’s  room,  and  he 
dictated  a  cablegram  congratulating 
French**  General  Charles  DeGaulle 
on  his  victory  in  the  French  election. 

Before  General  Eisenhower  depart¬ 
ed,*®  he  told  me  that  he  hated  to  leave 
in  his  room  the  nice  flowers  that  peo¬ 
ple  in  Atlanta  had  sent  him.  He** 
asked  whether  I  was  married;  and, 
when  I  told  him  that  I  was,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  said,  “Why  don’t  you  take  some 
of  the  flowers*®  home  to  your  wife?” 

As  I  presented  those  flowers  to  my 
wife,  I  told  her,  “Compliments  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower!”*"  Some  of  them  are 
pressed  in  one  of  my  wife’s  books; 
and,  if  General  “Ike”  should  ever  de¬ 
cide  to  run  for**  President,  he  can 
feel  confident  that  my  wife  will  vote 
for  him. 

I  have  been  a  stenographer  since 
graduation**  from  high  school  in  1930 
and,  through  shorthand,  have  met 
quite  a  few  important  people;  but  the 
thrill  I**  got  from  serving  as  stenogra¬ 
pher  to  General  Eisenhower  for  that 
short  time  in  Atlanta  was  tops  in*®  my 
career!  (802) 
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From  Sail  to  Steam 


The  Story  of  Our  Shipping  In¬ 
dustry  adapted  from  “Stories  of 
American  Industry/’  issued  by 
Department  of  Commerce. 

MANY  YEARS  AGO,  an  excited  look¬ 
out  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  turned  to 
a'  companion  and  shouted: 

“Look  over  there!  A  ship’s  on  fire!” 

Far  out  to  sea  a  sinister  cloud  of 
smoke  was  trailing  against*  the  hori¬ 
zon.  Promptly  the  lookout  flashed  the 
warning  to  naval  authorities  and  a 
cutter  put  out  from*  the  city  of  Cork 
to  aid  the  burning  vessel  and  rescue 
those  on  board.  Soon  the  cutter  came 
within  plain  view  of*  the  smoking 
ship,  which  flew  the  flag  of  the  new 
American  Republic.  Her  sails  were 
furled  and  she  seemed  helpless.®  Sud¬ 
denly  the  captain  of  the  cutter  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

“Look!  Look!”  he  cried,  “She’s  pull¬ 
ing*  away  from  us.  Blow  me,  but  the 
ship’s  bewitched!”  And,  sure  enough, 
with  smoke  pouring  from  her  decks, 
the  strange  ship,  without  the^  use  of 
sails,  was  slowly  pulling  away  from 
the  cutter. 

“Fire  a  shot  across  her  bow,”  or¬ 
dered  the  cutter’s  captain.® 

A  shot  rang  out,  and,  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  sea,  the  mysterious 
vessel  hove  to,  while  the  cutter*  pulled 
alongside. 

But  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the 
British  captain  and  his  crew,  the  sail¬ 
ors  on  the’®  American  vessel,  instead 
of  showing  fear  because  of  the  smoke, 
only  leaned  over  the  rail  and  laughed. 

And  thus  came”  about  the  climax 
to  one  of  the  most  important  voyages 
ever  made  by  a  ship. 

The  little  vessel,  which’*  the  British 
thought  was  burning,  was  the  Savan¬ 
nah,  first  steamship  ever  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  on  May’*  22,  1819, 
that  the  100-foot  Savannah  sailed  out 
of  the  port  of  Savannah,  Georgia.’*  And 
in  honor  of  this  ship,  May  22  is  ob¬ 
served  as  national  Maritime  Day,  a 
tribute  to’*  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
important  industries — shipping. 

On  August  17,  1807,  Robert’*  Fulton 
sailed  the  Clermont,  the  world’s  first 
successful  steamboat,  up  the  Hudson 
River;  and,  following  this  the  use’*  of 
steam  in  propelling  vessels  came  into 
use  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  But  it 
remained  for  the  Savannah^^  to  be  the 
first  steamship  to  reach  European 
shores. 


But  many  years  passed,  after  that 
first  voyage  of  the  Savannah,^*  before 
steamships  began  crossing  the  ocean 
frequently.  You  may  ask  why  this 
was  true.  The  answer  can  be  largely*® 
stated  in  two  words— clipper  ships. 
Which  brings  us  to  the  story  of  I)on- 
ald  McKay. 

For  many  years  Donald  McKay*’ 
had  heard  seagoing  men  talk  about 
the  speed  of  ships.  He  learned  that 
since  the  days  of  ancient  Egypt  the 
bow  of**  the  average  sailing  vessel 
had  been  patterned  after  the  swan’s 
breast,  with  a  smooth,  curving  sur¬ 
face  that  lifted**  easily  over  the  waves. 
He  heard  men  talk,  too,  about  build¬ 
ing  the  bow  with  a  sharp  point — a 
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point  that  would  clip  through  the** 
waves  instead  of  riding  over  them. 
One  day  McKay  said  to  a  friend: 

“These  clipper  bows  will  surely  go 
faster.  I’m*®  going  to  begin  building 
clipper  ships.” 

And  soon  there  came  the  great  age 
of  American  shipping — the  era  of** 
clipper  ships.  While  not  the  inventor 
of  this  type  of  vessel,  McKay  built  the 
fastest  and  most  wonderful  sailing** 
craft  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  that 
day  the  incessant  cry  everywhere  was 
for  speed  and  more  speed.  Gold  had 
just®*  been  discovered  in  California. 
The  quickest  way  to  reach  this  new 
El  Dorado  was  by  sailing  around** 
Cape  Horn.  Fortune  hunters  were 
willing  to  pay  any  price  for  the  voy¬ 
age.  Donald  McKay  built  ships  for  the 
Gold  Rush*® — marvelous  ships,  as 
beautiful  as  they  were  swift.  One  of 
his  clipper  ships,  the  Lightning,  sailed 
436*’  miles  in  one  day. 

Although  America  invented  the 
steamship,  and  although  it  was  an 
American  vessel**  that  first  crossed  the 
Atlantic  equipped  with  engines,  it  was 
the  British  who  developed  ocean  navi¬ 
gation  by**  iron  steamers.  After  the 
Civil  War  Americans  had  turned  their 
attention  to  the  development  of  the** 
railroads  and  expansion  of  the  West, 
and  our  foreign  shipping  declined  un¬ 


til,  by  1910,  it  had  dropped*®  from  the 
90  per  cent  carried  under  our  own  flaj 
in  1800  to  10  per  cent. 

Then  came  the  first  World  War." 
Submarines  had  ravaged  the  ocean, 
and,  when  America  entered  the  coih 
flict,  it  was  necessary,  almost**  over¬ 
night  to  build  a  bridge  of  ships  to 
France.  Three  billion  dollars’  wortt 
of  ships  were  built  and  launched;  but 
when  hostilities**  ended,  we  failed  to 
keep  up  this  great  wartime  fleet,  and 
our  merchant  marine  declined  again 
Before  World  War  II**  our  own  ships 
were  carrying  about  25  per  cent  of  oic 
foreign  trade;  for,  under  the  prograi 
started  by*®  the  Maritime  Comitiij 
sion  (established  in  1936),  our  mer 
chant  marine  was  taking  on  new* 
life  that  made  possible  its  remarkabk 
wartime  achievements.  We  were  no 
longer  buying  and  borrowing  ships,* 
as  in  1898  and  1918,  but  were  tranj 
porting  to  battlefronts  all  over**  tho 
world  four-fifths  of  the  supplies  for 
the  entire  United  Nations’  war  effort 

The  Commission’s  postwar  goal  fort 
our  merchant  ships  was  50  per  cent  of 
our  foreign  trade.  The  percentage  of 
shipping  we  carry  is  not  quite  that* 
now,  though  we  have  1,214  ships  ii 
active  service  and  a  lay-up  fleet  of 
2,060*®  vessels.  But,  for  example,  of 
the  560  ships  entering  the  port  of  New 
York  in  February,**  228  were  Ameri¬ 
can.  (949) 


A  Message  in  Red  Crepe  Paper 


EARLY  EACH  SPRING  a  war-or¬ 
phaned  child  presents  a  flower  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
flower’  is  not  a  real  one;  it  is  made  of 
a  bit  of  red  crepe  paper  wound  care¬ 
fully  and  delicately  about*  a  thin 
strand  of  wire.  A  few  green  leaves, 
also  of  paper,  are  fastened  to  its  base. 
But  this  flower  is  not  merely*  an  imi¬ 
tation;  it  is  a  symbol. 

To  THE  President,  to  the  child,  and  to 
the  more  than  twenty  million*  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  buy  flowers  like  it  each 
year,  a  message  is  carried:  “Remem¬ 
ber.”  For  this  little  flower  is  a®  Buddy 
Poppy.  It  is  made  by  a  handicapped 
veteran  in  a  hospital  somewhere  in 
the  United  States* — such  veterans 
make  millions  of  them  each  year.  The 
money  that  is  earned  by  the  sale  of 
the  poppies  is  used  as  a*  relief  fund 
for  needy  ex-servicemen  and  their 
families. 

Americans  buy  these  poppies  and 
wear  them  as  a*  Memorial  Day  tribute 
to  the  buddies  of  these  veterans,  the 
buddies  who  fought  with  them  on  for¬ 
eign  battlefields*  and  seas.  The  poppies 
are  a  symbol  of  the  hope  that  war  will 
never  come  again.  That  is  why  War¬ 
ren  G.  Harding’®  the  first  President  to 
receive  one  of  these  poppies,  called 
it  “an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward”  and  spiritual  remembrance.” 
The  poppy-sale  campaign  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  wars, 
an’*  organization  having  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  members  who  have  served  over¬ 
seas  or  in  hostile  waters.  Since  the 
first’*  sale  in  1922,  when  the  poppies 
were  made  by  women  and  cnildren 


of  France,  this  organization’*  has  con¬ 
ducted  each  yearly  sale. 

What  is  done  with  the  funds  earned 
in  the  poppy  sale?  Needy  veterans  and 
their’®  families  are  helped  in  manj 
ways.  A  substantial  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  however,  is  used  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance’*  of  a  special  home  for  veterans' 
widows  and  orphans.  This  home  is  in 
Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan;  and  the  smil¬ 
ing’*  child  who  brings  the  first  flower 
to  the  President  is  one  of  the  children 
from  this  home. 

The  National  Home  is’*  riot  likeai 
orphanage  as  we  usually  think  of  one. 
for  the  Home  tries  to  live  up  to  its 
name — to  make  the’*  children  feel  thil 
they  really  have  a  home  that  is  like 
the  family  homes  of  luckier  childrea 
The  children*®  live  and  grow  up  in 
family  groups.  They  attend  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  Eaton  Rapids.  They 
participate  in  the”  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  f^ 
that  their  Home  is  a  living  memori* 
to**  the  buddies  who  did  not  return 
It  is  a  good  example  of  what  the  » 
ganization  means  when  it  says,  “Ler 
us  honor  the  dead  by  helping  the 
living.” 

When  you  see  someone  buy  a  Buoflj 
Poppy  this  spring  and  fasten  it’*  » 
his  coat  lapel,  you  can  say  to  yourseft 
“Now  there  is  a  person  who  reme» 
bers,  a  person  who  honors  our*  hc^oet 
a  person  who  helps  the  living.”  Am 
then,  thinking  of  the  little  orphan  whf 
presented  the  poppy  to**  the 
dent,  you  will  buy  one  yourself.  (527) 
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This  Month’s  Gress  Writer  Story: 
"Heroine  of  Honey  Creek” 


A  true  story  written  in  Gregg 
Simplified  from  Tales  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroading. 


fate  sometimes  offers  fame 

for  an  act  requiring  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  perform.  Such  an  opportunity 
once  came  to  Kate  Shelley. 

In  a  small  farmhouse  on  the  banks 
of  Honey  Creek  near  Boone,  Iowa,  the 
widow  of  Michael  Shelley  lived  with 
her  four  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  15-year-old  Kate.  Kate  was  her 
mother’s  strong  right  arm.  She  not 
only  did  a  man’s  job  plowing,  harvest¬ 
ing,  and  tending  cattle,  but  also  aided 
her  mother  with  the  housework  and 
care  of  the  children.  Kate’s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  responsibility  and  duty  came 


at  an  age  when  most  young  girls  are 
still  carefree. 

When  the  sun  rose  on  that  morning 
of  July  6,  there  was  no  sign  that  the 
day  would  be  unlike  any  other  hot 
summer  day.  In  the  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Shelley  told  Kate  a  storm  would  arise 
by  nightfall.  The  heat  was  extremely 
oppressive,  a  fact  that,  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  usually  indicated  a  thunder¬ 
shower. 

The  little  family  had  only  a  short 
time  to  wait  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
mother’s  prediction.  Clouds  raced  low 
across  the  skies,  blacking  out  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun.  Raindrops  began  to  splash 
fitfully  against  the  windows  of  the 
farmhouse.  Kate  quickly  finished  her 
evening  chores  and  hustled  the  chil- 


Fascinating  Literary  Studies  for  May 


Some  samples  of  the  type  of  dictation  material  Miss  Enos  gives  to  her 
class,  as  described  in  her  article  on  page  473. 
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Historical  Letter  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  Samuel  Mather 

Passy,  12  May,  1784 

Reverend  Sir: 

It  is  now  more  than  sixty  years 
since  I  left  Boston,^  but  I  remember 
well  both  your  father  and  your  grand¬ 
father,  having  heard  them  both  in  the 
pulpit,  and  seen  them*  in  their  houses. 
The  last  time  I  saw  your  father  was 
in  the  beginning  of  1724,  when*  I  vis¬ 
ited  him  after  my  first  trip  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  received  me  in  the 
library,  and  on  my*  taking  leave 
showed  me  a  shorter  way  out  of  the 
house  through  a  narrow  passage, 
which  was  crossed  by  a  beam  over¬ 
head.®  We  were  still  talking  as  I  with¬ 
drew,  he  accompanying  me  behind, 
and  I  turning  partly  towards  him, 
when  he*  said  hastily,  “Stoop,  stoop!” 
I  did  not  understand  him,  till  I  felt 
my  head  hit  against  a  beam.  He  was 
a  man  that^  never  missed  any  occasion 
of  giving  instruction,  and  upon  this 
he  said  to  me,  “You  are  young,  and 
have  the®  world  before  you;  stoop  as 
you  go  through  it,  and  you  will  miss 
many  hard  thumps.”  This  advice, 
thus  beat  into  my  head,  has*  fre¬ 
quently  been  of  use  to  me;  and  I  often 
tiiink  of  it  when  I  see  pride  mortified 
and  misfortunes  brought  upon*®  people 
by  their  carrying  their  heads  too  high. 
With  great  and  sincere  esteem,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  (220) 

B.  Franklin 


^ET  MINDS  cannot  be  perplexed  or 
frightened,  but  go  on  in  fortune  or 
®isfortune  at  their  own  private  pace, 
hke*  a  clock  during  a  thunderstorm. 
(26) — Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


Take  the  time  now  to  make  your  life 
as  lovely  as  it  should  be.  Don’t  post¬ 
pone  this  rendezvous  with  life.  (17) 
— Henry  Hitt  Crane 


The  Month  of  May 

May,  with  alle  thy  floures  and  thy  erene, 
Wel-come  be  thou,  fair  fresshe  May.  (11) 

— from  “The  Knightes  Tale,"  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer 


May’s  warm  slow  yellow  moonlit  summer  nights — 
Gone  are  they,  but  I  have  them  in  my  soul!  (14) 
— from  “Pippa  Passes,”  by  Robert  Browning 


Mother's  Day 

.  .  .  WoMEK  know 

The  way  to  rear  up  children  (to  be  just). 
They  know  a  simple,  merry,  tender  knack 
Of  tying  sashes,^  fitting  baby-shoes. 

And  stringing  pretty  words  that  make  no  sense. 
And  kissing  full  sense  into  empty  words; 
Which  things  are‘  corals  to  cut  life  upon. 
Although  such  trifles.  ( 49 )  — from  “Aurora  Leigh” 
(Book  1),  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 


Commander  John  A.  Logan's 
Order  Establishing  Memorial  Day 

THE  THIRTIETH  DAY  OF  MAY,  1868, 
is  designated  for  the  purpose  of  strew¬ 
ing  with  flowers*  or  otherwise  decorat¬ 
ing  the  graves  of  comrades  who  died  in 
defense  of  their  country  during  the 
late  rebellion,*  and  whose  bodies  now 
lie  in  almost  every  city,  village,  and 
hamlet  churchyard  in  the  land, . . .  Let 
.  .  .  no*  ravages  of  time  testify  to  the 
present  or  coming  generations  that  we 
have  forgotten,  as  a  people,*  the  cost  of 
a  free  and  undivided  republic. ...  (89) 


dren  into  the  house  just  as  the  storm 
broke  over  the  countryside. 

Hour  after  hour,  the  fury  of  the 
elements  raged.  Deafening  thunder 
pounded  at  the  ears  of  the  Shelley 
family,  and  blinding  lightning  flashes 
made  the  lamp’s  glow  appear  dimmer 
than  usual.  At  times  it  seemed  the 
little  home  would  be  torn  from  its 
very  foundations.  The  yoimger  chil¬ 
dren  had  been  put  to  bed,  but  they 
did  not  sleep.  The  tempest  held  a 
strange  fascination  for  them. 

Kate  was  becoming  alarmed.  Looking 
frequently  out  of  the  window,  she 
could  clearly  see  by  the  bright  light¬ 
ning  flashes  that  Honey  Creek  was 
now  a  wild  torrent.  She  could  see  the 
swollen  stream  madly  pounding  the 
supports  of  the  railroad  trestle. 

The  clock  in  the  kitchen  struck 
eleven.  •  There  was  a  slight  let-up  in 
the  ear-splitting  thunder,  and  both 
Kate  and  her  mother  heard  a  train 
rolling  over  the  big  Des  Moines  River 
bridge.  Kate  dashed  to  the  window. 
Yes,  the  locomotive  headlight  flashed 
through  the  storm,  and  the  girl 
watched  its  slow  approach.  Soon  it 
would  reach  the  Honey  Creek  bridge! 
Kate’s  heart  was  in  her  throat,  for  now 
she  could  see  the  train  as  it  began  to 
cross  the  Creek.  The  next  instant  there 
was  a  booming,  crunching  roar  mixed 
with  the  screaming  hiss  of  steam  as 
the  engine  disappeared  in  the  swirling 
waters. 

“Mother!  They’ve  gone  down!”  Kate 
shrieked.  “I’ve  got  to  warn  the  mid¬ 
night  express!” 

Kate  Shelley’s  hour  was  at  hand. 
She  knew  she  must  warn  the  next 
passenger  train  or  it  was  doomed!  The 
lessons  in  railroading  that  she  had 
received  from  her  father  made  her 
fond  of  trains  and  trainmen.  Her 
mother  feared  for  Kate’s  safety;  but 
she,  too,  felt  that  it  had  to  be.  “Go, 
then,  and  do  what  you  can!”  Mrs. 
Shelley  called  out  as  the  girl  grasped 
a  lantern  and  rushed  into  the  stormy 
night. 

Fighting  the  fierce  wind  and  stung 
by  the  slashing  rain,  Kate  soon 
reached  the  spot  where  Engine  Num¬ 
ber  12  had  plunged  into  Honey  Creek. 
Shouting  words  of  encouragement  to 
the  two  surviving  men,  who  had 
found  temporary  safety  in  trees 
around  which  the  angry  flood  waters 
rolled,  the  girl  headed  westward  for 
the  signal  station  a  mile  distant.  The 
task  would  have  been  relatively  easy 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  671- 
foot  Des  Moines  River  bridge  was  her 
only  means  of  getting  there.  The  rail¬ 
road  ties  on  that  bridge  had  been  pur¬ 
posely  placed  far  apart  to  keep  people 
from  crossing.  Kate  ordinarily  would 
not  have  attempted  to  go  over  it,  even 
in  daylight,  but  this  time  she  had  no 
other  choice.  Either  she  must  reach 
Moingona  or  hundreds  of  passengers 
on  the  express  would  go  to  a  watery 
grave  in  Honey  Creek! 

Lightning  flashes  and  her  lantern 
guided  Kate  as  she  made  her  precari¬ 
ous  way  over  the  first  hundred  feet  of 
the  span.  Then  the  storm,  as  if  to 
teach  the  daring  girl  a  lesson,  let  loose 
with  new  fury.  It  was  all  she  could  do 
to  keep  from  being  blown  off  the  nar¬ 
row  trestle. 

At  Moingona,  the.  Chicago  &  North 
Western  station  agent  placed  orders 
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on  the  hoop  to  be  picked  up  as  the 
train  sped  by  the  station.  He  was 
happy  he  would  have  to  be  out  in  the 
storm  but  a  minute  or  two.  Little  did 
he  realize  the  drama  being  lived  on 
the  bridge  at  that  very  instant! 

The  waters  of  the  Des  Moines  River 
roared  underneath  the  trestle  and 
closer  and  closer  to  the  rails  every 
minute,  it  seemed  to  the  anxious  girl. 
Kate  had  been  forced  to  crawl  on  her 
hands  and  knees.  Rain  and  wind  stung 
her  face  and  almost  took  her  breath 
away.  Spikes  and  nails  in  the  bridge 
timbers  tore  her  hands  and  legs.  Every 
foot  of  the  way  was  sheer  torture! 
When  a  huge  tree  raced  on  the  crest 
of  the  flood  toward  the  bridge  piles, 
Kate  felt  certain  that  it  was  all  over. 
How  could  the  trestle  withstand  this 
battering-ram?  Suddenly  there  was  a 
crackling  and  rumbling,  and  the  next 
lightning  flash  showed  the  tree  con¬ 
tinuing  its  mad  journey  down  the  Des 
Moines,  beyond  the  bridge. 
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YOU  SAVE  ONE  DOLLAR 


THE  AFTER-DINNER  SPEAKES|| 
had  talked  for  fifteen  minutes. 

“After  partaking  of  such  a  mealjH 
he  continued,  “I  feel  that  if  I  haw 
eaten  any  more  I  would  be  unabla 
to  talk.”  J 

From  the  far  end  of  the  table  camfl 
an  order  to  the  waiter:  “Give  him  3 
sandwich.”  | 


Kate’s  lantern  had  long  since  gone 
out.  It  was  just  as  well,  for  the  light¬ 
ning  alone  made  the  violent,  swirling 
river  all  too  frightening.  At  last  the 
nearly  exhausted  girl  could  see  the 
lights  of  the  station.  New  hope  came 
to  her,  and  she  wondered  how  soon 
the  midnight  express  would  arrive. 

She  had  lost  all  feeling  of  time.  In 
another  two  or  three  minutes,  Kate 
realized  she  had  crossed  the  bridge. 

Getting  to  her  feet  once  more,  she  ran 
to  the  depot  in  a  burst  of  energy  born 
of  sheer  nerve.  Waving  her  lightless 
lantern,  she  stumbled  into  the  build¬ 
ing  and  breathlessly  blurted  out  the 
message  she  had  struggled  so  valiantly 
to  deliver. 

“Honey  Creek  bridge  is  out!”  she 
cried.  “Signal  the  express!” 

The  girl  had  arrived  none  too  soon.  “So  you’re  a  salesman,  George;  I 
As  the  station  agent  reached  for  a  red  suppose  you  stand  behind  your  prod:' 
lantern,  a  shrill  whistle  signalled  the  r9M  i 

approach  of  the  midnight  train.  It  ^  -r  „ 

ground  to  a  stop,  and  soon  the  little  ‘  Not  me — I  sell  mules.  I 

station  was  buzzing  with  excitement. 

Then  the  agent  thought  of  Kate.  What 
had  happened  to  her?  Seconds  later, 
men  and  women  from  the  passenger 
coaches  assisted  the  agent  in  reviving 
the  rain-soaked,  bloody  girl.  Brave 
little  Kate  Shelley  had  fainted  after 
delivering  that  all-important,  eight- 
word  message! 

Her  courageous  deed  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  entire  country. 

Kate  became  famous,  literally,  over 
night.  People  swarmed  to  the  scene  of 
the  wreck,  and  especially  to  the  Shel¬ 
ley  home.  Reporters  came  by  the 

dozens.  News  stories  were  flashed  to  , 

papers  from  coast  to  coast.  Teacher:  What  colors  should  ww 

choose  for  our  boxing  club?  | 
In  appreciation  of  Kate’s  service  to  Pupil:  I  suggest  black  and  bluej 
the  railroad,  the  North  Western  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  lifetime  pass  and 
other  gifts.  The  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  gave  her  a  gold  watch 
and  chain.  A  medal  and  two  hundred 
dollars  were  awarded  by  the  Iowa 
State  Legislature.  Medals,  money,  and 
a  varied  assortment  of  presents  came 
from  people  in  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Kate’s  fan  mail,  including  every¬ 
thing  from  poems  to  proposals  of  mar¬ 
riage,  virtually  flooded  the  Shelley 
home.  And  this  public  adulation  was 
not  simply  a  passing  fancy — for  years 
Kate  Shelley,  Heroine  of  Honey 
Creek,  was  the  toast  of  the  nation! 


Harduppe:  I  say,  old  fellow,  can  yo«j 
lend  me  a  dollar  for  a  day  or  so?j 
Tyte:  I’m  very  sorry,  but  the 
dollar  I  keep  for  lending  purposes  ii 
out  at  present.  However,  I  can  pi4| 
you  on  my  waiting  list. 
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Host:  Mr.  Smith,  meet  Miss  Crabi 
topheffer. 

Mr.  Smith  (a  slightly  deaf  man): 
I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Miss^ 
Miss — will  you  please  repeat  that 
name  once  more? 

Host:  Crabtopheffer! 

Mr.  Smith:  Sorry  I  can’t  make  it 
out!  It  sounds  like  Crabtopheffa 
to  me. 
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Policeman:  What’s  the  troubli 
sonny? 

Sonny:  Please,  have  you  seen 
lady  without  a  little  boy  who  look 
like  me? 


School 


Drug  clerk:  Did  you  kill  any  motl 
with  those  moth  balls  I  sold  you  tl 
other  day? 

Customer:  I  tried  for  five  hour 
but  I  couldn’t  hit  one. 
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